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Preface 


During the second World War, for a period of a little more than 
five years, from October 1939 until January 1945, the Nazi govern- 
ment of Germany engaged in an attempt to change the nature of 
the population in the territories around its frontiers. Particularly 
in Poland, but also in areas south and west of the Third Reich, the 
Germans shuffled nationalities about and expelled a large number 
of people “permanently” from their native lands. These activities 
have already been described and studied to a considerable extent. 
Joseph Schechtman in European Population Transfers 1939-1945, 
published in 1946, utilized European periodicals and pamphlets 
from the war years to describe the German efforts with a wealth of 
detail. Eugene Kulishcher in Europe on the Move, published in 
1948, and to a lesser extent in Displacement of Population (ILO 
series), published in 1943, analyzed the German actions in terms of 
long range demographic trends. It was in connection with United 
States Military Tribunal Trial Number Eight, however, that the 
richest research contribution thus far has been made. In order to 
prosecute the Nazi perpetrators of the resettlement and expulsion 
actions as war criminals, a collection of their official documents was 
made. The trial itself produced a valuable source of testimony about 
the documents by the principals and by their victims. Representative 
selections from the documents, from testimony, from statements by 
the prosecution and by the defense, as well as from the judgment, 
have been published in volumes four and five of the United States 
Printing Office series Trials of War Criminals at Nuremberg. 

This monograph is an attempt to shed further light upon the 
German resettlement and population policies during the second 
World War by concentrating attention upon the German govern- 
ment agency responsible for the program, the Reichskommissariat 
fir die Festigung deutschen Volkstums. Neither Schechtman nor 
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Kulischer places much emphasis upon the peculiarly National 
Socialist character of the organizations which the Germans created 
and entrusted with the task of “fighting the biological war of popu- 
lation on Germany’s frontiers.” Nor were Schechtman and 
Kulischer able to make use of the Nuremberg materials now avail- 
able. As a consequence, it is hoped that this study may be used to 
supplement and enrich the works of these writers. 

The bulk of the research reported here has been based on un- 
published materials gathered for and used by the prosecution and 
defense at Nuremberg in United States Trials Eight and Eleven. 
The very nature of these materials has tended to make the scholarly 
apparatus of this monograph complex. The system of citation, which 
is explained in the appendix, is an effort to reduce the length of the 
notes, but also to provide several different keys to each document. 
Thus the word Transcript is abbreviated to T to save space, while 
at the same time documents are cited with their document book 
and exhibit numbers. The notes are also lengthened by the addi- 
tion of the location in the published collections of the more impor- 
tant documents for the convenience of scholars who do not have 
access to the unpublished documents. 

A word of apology might also be said here for complexities in 
the text itself. It is not out of admiration for the Nazi predilection 
for alphabetical abbreviations, but in the same search for brevity 
that the author has used in the text abbreviations such as VoMi for 
Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle or “the Liaison Office for Ethnic 
Germans.” An attempt has been made to give the abbreviation and 
either the English or the German name together fairly often 
throughout the text, but a list of the most common abbreviations 
will be found facing the beginning of Chapter 1. The text is further 
complicated by many administrative details and the names of 
officials. The author’s defense lies partially in his purpose—to study 
social and political processes—and partially in his hope that others 
will want to track down persons and organizations which he has 
only uncovered. A glossary of Nazi terminology, organizations, 
and persons will be found in the appendix. 

Heading the list of persons without whose help this study never 
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could have been undertaken are General Telford Taylor, who as 
Chief of Counsel for War Crimes assisted me in 1948 in becoming 
acquainted with case eight, and Miss Olga Lang, research analyst 
in General Taylor’s Office, who not only gave me official assistance 
at the general’s request, but later gave me much advice and 
encouragement from her intimate knowledge of the case. Francis X. 
Dwyer, Acting Law Librarian of the Library of Congress, and 
E. C. Jann, Research Assistant in the Foreign Law Section, made 
every effort to help me to study the case eight and case eleven docu- 
ments. Mr. Arthur C. Pulling, Director of the Harvard Law 
Library, and Miss Eleanor N. Little, Librarian of the Treasure 
Room, also cooperated with my efforts to study the two cases as 
fully as possible. The staffs of the General Search Room and of the 
Captured Records Section of the Departmental Records Branch, 
TAGO, were helpful in my survey and microfilming of part of 
their uncatalogued RKFDV holdings. I also wish to thank the 
Polish Research and Information Service of New York City for 
their help in my study of the effects of Nazi population policies 
in Poland, 1939-1945. 

This study was originally undertaken as a doctoral dissertation 
at Harvard University under the guidance of Professor H. Stuart 
Hughes. His encouragement and enthusiasm and critical comment 
were of real assistance. Members of the Harvard Department of 
History gave similar assistance during the later stage of preparation 
of the monograph. The author is of course perfectly aware that 
any errors of fact or vagaries of interpretation are his own. Honors 
for patience in typing an exasperating manuscript go to Mrs. Rosalie 
Fuller. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Documents of German Foreign Policy, Series D (Washington, D.C., 
1949) 

Deutsche Umstedlungs-Treuhandgesellschaft (The German Resettle- 
ment Trustee Company) 

Deutsche Volksliste (The German National List) 

German (appended to page numbers of the transcript and docu- 
ments of the Nuremberg trials to show use of the German version) 
Haupt-Treuhandstelle Ost (The Main Trustee Office East) 

Trials of the Major War Criminals before the International Military 
Tribunal (Nuremberg, 1948) 


NG, NI, NID, NO Literary prefixes to Nuremberg document numbers. See 
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RSHA 
RuSHA 


SS 
T 


TAGO 
TWC 


VDA 
VoMi 


the appendix for a full explanation of the citation of Nuremberg 
documents. 

As above: the original series of war crimes documents 
Reichskommissariat fiir die Festigung deutschen Volkstums (The 
Reich Commission for the Strengthening of Germandom) 
Reichssicherheitshauptamt (The Reich Security Main Office) 

und Siedlungs-Hauptamt (The SS Race and Settlement Main 
Office) 

Schutzstaffel (The Elite Guard of the Nazi Party, headed by 
Heinrich Himmler as Reichsfihrer) 

Transcript (prefix used before page numbers of the record of 
Military Tribunal Case Eight) 

The Adjutant General’s Office, United States Army 

Trials of War Criminals before the Nuernberg Military Tribunals 
Washington, D.C., 1949-53) 

Volksbund fir das Deutschtum im Ausland (League for German- 
dom Abroad) 

Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle (The Liaison Office for Ethnic Germans) 


Background of Nazism 


The National Socialist government of Germany tried to erect a 
continental empire in the years 1939-45. The Nazis sought to use 
the German national state as a nucleus or a springboard for a 
different sort of political community. In fact, by transferring 
Germans from scattered east European communities and from over- 
crowded areas of the homeland into newly seized borderlands, they 
were practicing a version of imperialism which combined very 
ancient patterns with ultramodern techniques. Since 1945, the Poles 
and the Russians have combined the same patterns with the same 
techniques of mass expulsions and resettlement on a greater scale. 
The evolution of these devices for the wielding of power is 
inseparable from the story of the National Socialist regime. 

This book undertakes to relate the development of the whole 
program of imperialism via demography to the men and the govern- 
ment of Nazi Germany. In the rise and fall of an ad hoc wartime 
agency we will trace the strange neofeudalism of Nazi power 
politics. Behind the politics, however, stand the men, men whose 
minds were obsessed with slogans. To understand what they 
thought they were fighting for and against, we need to have a map 
of their ideological terrain. The character of this endeavor is so 
colored by the Nazi version of German history that a brief descrip- 
tion of some of the facts and fancies of recent German history must 
precede the story of the terrible Nazi experiment. Above all, the 
peculiarities of the National Socialist movement itself must be under- 
stood if we are not to overrationalize the whole irrational pheno- 
menon of Nazi imperialism. 
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The German program of resettlement and Bevédlkerungspolitik 
(population policy) wore a scientific air. When stripped of this false 
front, Nazi methods of conquest resemble a barbarian invasion. 
Genocide, mass expulsion, and the creation of a helot population 
throughout eastern Europe represent a reversion to the patterns 
of primitive mankind. In the hands of men like Hitler and 
Himmler, however, these barbaric acts are tools which are rational- 
istically used. Like sorcerers’ apprentices, the National Socialists 
invoked unpredictable latent forces in German society in order to 
achieve their ends, but before they were themselves destroyed, they 
found themselves presiding at a witches’ sabbath which they could 
no longer control. 

Many important aspects of the Nazi resettlement and population 
program were indeed the results of expediency and opportunism. 
Emergencies caused by Hitler’s acts of aggression gave rise to the 
need of rescuing German-speaking peoples from the retaliation of 
Germany’s enraged and frightened neighbors. But long before these 
aggressions occurred, the pattern for this style of imperialism had 
been laid down in Mein Kampf, as well as in the twenty-five-point 
National Socialist platform of 1920.’ 

First it was essential to unify all the German-speaking areas of 
Europe into a German national state. This consolidation, however, 
was only the prerequisite for the conquest of land to support the 
projected colossus. Lebensraum, especially in eastern Europe, had 
to be acquired next. Hitler made it quite clear that he thought in 
terms of settling Germans on the new soil, and expelling the 
“‘natives.”’ This soil must be tilled by Germans, said Hitler. The 
great mistake of former times was to imagine that Germans could 
take land with the alien peoples upon it, have them till it, and 
‘““Germanize” them. The resultant intermarriage only put German 
blood at the disposal of other nationalities, such as the Poles, who 
would ultimately take the land back if they continued to till it. The 


1 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf, 372./376. Auflage (Munich, 1938), 1, 142-154, 
428-435, 448-449, 689-690, 739-743, 757. The National Socialist platform of 
1920 can be found in M. Oakeshott, The Social and Political Doctrines of 
Contemporary Europe (Cambridge, England, 1939), 190-193. 
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scattered Germans of the world must be consolidated on this newly 
won soil as the sole owners. 

Beneath this mythology and this ill-concealed brutality lay a 
profound insight into the constitution of power. Ironical though it 
may seem, the role of population, of the people, is central to the 
antidemocratic movement of National Socialism. The National 
Socialists were but one of many twentieth-century ruling powers 
searching for formulas to render populations so plastic that they 
could be employed as tools. National Socialism made a conscious 
effort to manipulate not only the German people and their cousins 
across the frontier, but large masses of supposedly inferior human 
material (Menschenmaterial) according to formulas discovered by 
trial and error, borrowing and syncretism, and above all, by 
intuition. Out of nationalism, socialism, and a twisted and faulty 
impression of history the Nazis constructed an ideological vehicle 
which seemed able to attract and hold a great deal of German talent 
between 1933 and 1939. When the Nazis came to construct their 
continental empire, the ideology served pretty well as a blueprint at 
first, but the ever widening scope of the empire forced them to 
improvise more and more. Ultimately, in their search for a Euro- 
pean ideology, they even abandoned the original core of nationalism 
embodied in the ideal of unifying all Germans on German soil. 
Nationalism, then, is a valuable key to National Socialism, but not 
a ground plan of the whole.’ 

Since the middle ages, wave upon wave of German settlers had 
gone eastward to find land and a livelihood. Like marine creatures 
left sprawling on the beach after the recession of the tide or after 
a storm, German settlements were scattered in a vast fan from the 
Baltic provinces to the Volga and the Caucasus. Cut off either in 


2 See the introductory chapter and the chapter on nationalism as a religion 
in Carlton Hayes, Essays on Nationalism (New York, 1926), 1-29, 93-125; 
also Frederick Hertz, Nationality in History and Politics: A Study of the 
Psychology and Sociology of National Sentiment and Character (Oxford Press, 
1944), 251-282. E. Vermeil traces the vicissitudes of German nationalism in 
the introductory essay of the valuable collaborative study of National Socialism, 
The Third Reich, edited by M. Baumont, J. H. E. Fried, and E. Vermeil 
(New York, 1955), 3-111. 
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the middle ages or in more recent time from the solidly German 
lands of central Europe, some of these communities dug in and 
lived on, and even flourished. Some Germans had come as con- 
querors, but most of them had been invited by colonizing princes, 
like the Piasts, who sent agents into German lands to recruit and 
transport German farmers and craftsmen back to their undeveloped 
country. Most of the settlements were eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century creations, the work of investment-minded noblemen and 
royal governors. Out of real as well as fancied cultural and economic 
superiority, the Germans in the east had developed a spirit of arro- 
gance and lofty scorn for the “‘natives.’”” Whether as landed gentry 
or as merchants, the Germans had a strong economic basis 
for their self-satisfied image of themselves as “culture bearers” 
(Kulturtréger) to a benighted frontier land. Even the German 
peasantry and craftsmen in the east felt superior because of their 
Protestant religion and their disciplined work habits.’ 

In isolation from the great changes wrought in the German 
people by the forces of industrialism and nationalism, Germandom 
(Deutschtum, see Glossary, p. 242) in the east, especially beyond 
the frontiers of 1871, had gradually lost its special cultural and 
economic advantages and become stodgy, backward, and out of 
touch with the surrounding peoples. Where contacts had developed, 
assimilation had resulted, especially before the nineteenth century. 
Where renewals of national pride did occur, through contact with 
the Bismarckian Reich, the Germans’ demands for special privi- 
leges, separate schools, and a far-reaching political autonomy were 
out of keeping with the centralizing tendencies of the late nineteenth 
century. 

3For a brief, balanced historical account of German settlement in eastern 
Europe, see M. Sering, ‘‘Geschichtliche Ubersicht” in M. Sering and C. von 
Dietze, Agrarverfassung der deutschen Auslandsstedlungen in Osteuropa, 
Schriften der Internationalen Konferenz fiir Agrarwissenschaft, I (Berlin, 
1939), xili-lx. On the urban German settlements, see Walter Vogel, “‘Deutsche 
und entdeutschte Stadte in Ost und Siideuropa” in Volk unter Volkern, 
Bucher des Deutschtums, edited by K. C. von Loesch, I (Breslau, 1925), 245- 
263. Although nationalistic, the large Handwérterbuch des Grenz und 


Auslandsdeutschtum, edited by Carl Peterson, e¢ al., 3 vols. (Breslau, 1935- 
1942) is richly detailed. 
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Demographically speaking, the reproduction rate of the Slavic 
peoples was gradually catching up to that of the Germans. The 
Germans began to lose the advantages which had given them a 
lower death rate than the surrounding populations, while at the 
same time their birth rate began to drop. Furthermore, the indus- 
trialization of Germany began to siphon off the natural increase in 
the German-speaking peoples in the more westerly settlements, 
especially in the Polish provinces of Prussia. German nationalists 
began to be exercised about the survival of these German enclaves 
well before 1914. The “internal colonization”’ activities of the 
Royal Prussian Colonization Commission between 1886 and 1918 
in the Prussian provinces of Posen and West Prussia represent the 
first conscious effort to stem what was described as ‘the Slavic tide.’’* 

With the outbreak of the first World War German nationalism 
was naturally raised to a higher pitch, but more important, was 
forced to concentrate much more heavily upon the continental scene. 
Taking her allies where she could find them, Germany returned 
to a program of economic and political empire building in central 
and eastern Europe. German conquests in Belgium, France, and 
Poland inspired the nationalists to indulge in a wave of fantasy that 
has been called “‘Annexationism.” Military and civilian circles went 
far toward the realization of some of these dreams. The military 
satrapy of Ludendorff in the southern Baltic provinces has been 
preserved for us by Arnold Zweig in such novels as The Case of 
Sergeant Grischa. Beside the creation of das Land Ober-Ost, the 
German and Austrian authorities created a real puppet state in 
Congress Poland in 1916. Both areas were rigorously organized 
with Prussian methods, Prussian lieutenants, and N.C.O.’s in all 
the county posts, economically exploited, and opened up to capitalist 
development by German firms. Just before the collapse of Ger- 
many, German nationalists, both civilian and military, had devised 


4On German anxieties and nationalist pressure groups, see R. W. Tims, 
Germanizing Prussian Poland: The H-K-T Society and the struggle for the 
Eastern Marches tn the German Empire, 1894-1919 (New York, 1941). For 
the work of the Prussian Colonization Commission, see R. L. Koehl, 
“Colonialism inside Germany: 1886-1918,” Journal of Modern History, 25: 
255-272, no. 3 (September 1953). 
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a whole tier of satellite states to provide Germany with an empire 
stretching from Finland to the Caspian Sea.° 

Defeat thus confronted the German nationalists not only with 
new irridenta in Alsace-Lorraine, the Polish Corridor, and Upper 
Silesia, and the complete collapse of their empire of Mitteleuropa, 
but raised anew the question of the survival of Germandom in 
many parts of Europe. They lost all opportunity to strengthen the 
position of Germans in Poland, the Baltic states, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Roumania. The German nationalists of 
the new little Austria were equally helpless. Furthermore, ultra- 
nationalist regimes in states such as Poland, and agrarian reform 
policies in states like Latvia threatened to wipe out German minor- 
ities as such. Many Germans had been large landowners in land- 
hungry eastern Europe where there was a menace of Bolshevism 
if the peasantry: were not aggrandized. The hated Germans had to 
pay the price. Even where their Germanness was not held against 
them as such, and where their minority position was respected, the 
Germans themselves were often ill-prepared for their new status. 
Bitterness and fear aroused their own nationalism.° 

Faced with violence, with economic boycott, with exclusion from 
the political life of the intensely chauvinist succession states of 
eastern Europe, the German diaspora crumbled, but did not dis- 
appear. It was indeed engaged in a fight to the death. Little assis- 
tance could be gained from the League of Nations’ well-meaning 
but complicated system of minority protection. Indeed the inter- 
vention of the League was a source of exasperation and further 
irritation not only to the disappointed German minority groups and 


5 Henry Cord Meyer’s excellent Mitteleuropa in German Thought and 
Action 1815-1945 (The Hague, 1955) places both dreams and reality in a 
historical setting, 218-290. See also R. L. Koehl, “A Prelude to Hitler’s Greater 
Germany,” The American Historical Review, 59: 43-65, no. 1 (October 1953). 

6On the threat to the survival of German diaspora after 1918, see E. M. 
Kulischer, Europe on the Move: War and Population Changes, 1917-1947 
(New York, 1948), 134-136 (Poland), 145 (Baltic States), 153 (the Balkans), 
201-202 (Czechoslovakia). For an account by one of the surviving participants, 
see Theodor Bierschenk’s nationalistic Die Deutsche Volksgruppe in Polen 
1934-1939, Beihefte zum Jahrbuch der Albertus-Universitat, Konigsberg/Pr., 
X (Holzner-Verlag, Kitzingen-Main, 1954). 
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to the impotent German Republic, but also to the states involved, 
who regarded this intervention as an insult. A continuing decline 
in the health of the German islands in eastern Europe resulted in 
apathy, extremist and demagogic tendencies, and internal bicker- 
ing. These conditions motivated more and more of the so-called 
Ethnic Germans (Volksdeutschen) to move to Germany or assimi- 
late. National Socialism began with a protest against this “retreat.” 
It was to be a long time, however, before the Nazis were able to 
check this tendency. 

National Socialism had its birth in the crisis of German national- 
ism in 1919. The very edifice of the idolized Reich had collapsed. 
A supposedly anticapitalist revolution seemed to triumph. After the 
worst confusion was over, the German people looked around them 
and saw that they were worse off than they had been before, that 
other nations were profiting by their defeat, and that capitalism 
was still very much in evidence. Years of patriotic self-sacrifice 
seemed to have been made meaningless. For some, only a repudia- 
tion of nationalism as a false god would suffice. But their inability 
to find an adequate substitute for the glorified state and nation was 
tragically decisive at a time when the sharpened national self- 
consciousness of Frenchmen and Poles was humiliating and rob- 
bing Germans of what they felt to be their birthrights. The way 
was open for a movement whose leaders could build on nationalism 
in order to transcend it. Such leaders must understand the 
mechanisms of emptiness and longing which would lea dthe masses 
to follow blindly behind the bourgeois manipulators of nationalist 
symbols, even into the jaws of death.’ 

The long war years produced a class of men who had been trained 
to believe mainly in themselves, to act on their convictions instead 
of talking about them. In defeat, they felt sold out by the state which 
shad played such a great role in building their self-assurance. Yet 
they were anxious to be loyal to something, to their class perhaps, 
to their comrades, or to a movement which would restore to them 


7 Konrad Heiden calls these men “armed bohemians to whom war is home 
and civil war fatherland”: Der Fuehrer: Hitler’s Rise to Power (Boston, 1944), 
100. 
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their faith in a German state. These people were financially and 
emotionally desperate men. Many of them through lack of success 
in postwar Germany never had occasion to rub off the soft corners 
of their schemes and projects in the wearing and toughening process 
of a regular profession. Because they were both desperate and im- 
practical, they acquired habits of moral weakness, and lost the easy 
integrity of character vouchsafed more secure individuals.’ Their 
motto was success; success at any price. Because they were morally 
afraid and because they had learned the values of discipline in 
achieving success against great odds in the war, they were command- 
minded. They could act well under orders. These men found in 
their empty hearts a mirror for the anger of frustrated Germans. 
The Nazis were Social Darwinists almost by instinct. They con- 
ceived of man’s life as a struggle and human history as a struggle 
of groups of men against other groups. In all this they differed 
little from their liberal and even socialist opponents. However, they 
had discovered in the war the principles of polarization and total 
mobilization which could be used to assuage their own experi- 
ences of alienation and self-depreciation in the twenties. Instead of 
experiencing the “‘battle of life’? as lone, weak individuals, they 
could now achieve the solidarity of an “‘in-group”’ by postulating an 
“‘out-group.”’ Moreover, they learned that the more fully they empha- 
sized this dichotomy, the stronger their wills became, providing 
them with reservoirs of strength. The symbols they needed in order 
to rally others to themselves they found in the wreckage of German 
nationalism and to a lesser extent in the wreckage of international 
socialism. The underlying principle of National Socialist political 
philosophy was power over people, based on understanding their 
craving, in times of crisis and deprivation, for spiritual membership 
in a mystical union of the elect. The symbols of ancient authority 
(Reich), of national strength (Volk), of mystical blood union 
(Rasse), and of class revolution (Partei) conveyed to Germans pre- 


8 See Erich Fromm, The Sane Society (New York, 1955) passim, and David 
Riesman, et al., The Lonely Crowd. A Study of the Changing American 
Character (New Haven, 1950), 13-19. 
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cisely that contrast of friend and enemy which the Nazis knew was 
necessary to enable people to mobilize all their psychological traits 
on behalf of the movement.’ 

From German history the Nazis drew the conclusion that the 
struggle of Germans to maintain their cultural heritage in the east 
was the very focus of all these symbols. In Nazi parlance the Reich 
frontiers are merely epiphenomena, resultants of temporary con- 
stellations of forces. The real source of these forces is racial vigor, 
which reveals itself in a people’s (Volk) political institutions, 
cultural creativity, and biological reproduction. A state is the 
creation of a people for its preservation: a people is the outer mani- 
festation of a blend of biological strains. 

Thus Germany’s traditional state form, the Reich, had gone 
through many metamorphoses, as the German people ebbed and 
flowed in the “‘living space” of Central Europe. The “first Reich” 
of the middle ages, although greatly admired by the Nazis for its 
strength, frittered away its opportunities in the south, in Italy. 
According to the Nazi enthusiasts for geopolitics, the “natural area 
of expansion for the German people” was eastern Europe. They 
linked geopolitical theories with race (as had Ratzel, the founder of 
Geopolitik) in arguing that only the vast agricultural lands of 
eastern Europe could support the racial vigor of the Germanic 
(Nordic) peoples, and only the Germanic blood could bring to total 
fruition this “European land of destiny,” this colonial territory. 
For all its strength, the Second German Reich too came in for the 
geopoliticians’ critique: not Weltpolittk (world policy) or Welt- 
wirtschaft (a world economy), but a continental empire should 
have been the Kaiser’s aim. The Drang nach Osten and Mittel- 
europa (the drive to the east and to central Europe) were 


9H. M. Pachter, ‘National Socialist and Fascist Propaganda for the Con- 
quest of Power,” The Third Reich, 720-724, 728-730. Hannah Arendt 
analyzes the Social Darwinist philosophy of struggle and superiority in The 
Origins of Totalitarianism (New York, 1951), 141-147. An excellent presen- 
tation of the Nazi views about the state and the “racial people” will be found 
in Franz Neumann’s Behemoth (Oxford University Press, 1944), 62-129. 
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manifestations of Germany’s natural urge, her European mission, 
but they were unfulfilled ideals.” 

According to Hitler in Mein Kampf, written with the geopolitical 
enthusiast Rudolf Hess, the defeat of the Second Reich in the first 
World War and the resulting gradual disintegration of the German 
diaspora in eastern Europe were the result of the Kaiser’s global and 
materialistic trade and imperial policy. But this diversion of German 
energies was itself the result of a decline in the racial vigor of the 
German people. This decline was in turn the product of inter- 
marriage with other races, primarily “Jewish” and ‘‘Slavic”—and 
this watering down of the parent stock was alleged to have occurred 
as a result of urbanization, detachment from the soil, the material- 
ism of capitalist economics, and so on. However, the destruction 
of “Germanness” was not yet inevitable, according to National 
Socialism. A minority of self-conscious Germans, relatively or 
absolutely free of all Jewish and Slavic taint, might yet rally a 
majority of Germans, also more or less racially endowed, although 
immediately threatened, to capture the German state. The National 
Socialist German Workers Party (NSDAP) must become sufficiently 
a mass party to make itself the only party, that is, the only political 
machine in the state. Once in power it could cut short the watering- 
down of the remaining stock by forbidding intermarriage; it could 
return the German people to the soil, to keep them strong and 
pure; and it could rearm Germany for the conquest of the addi- 
tional soil necessary for the support of all Germans inside and out- 
side the Versailles frontiers.” 

If these teachings about German superiority, the loss of the 
German birthright, the glorious days of yore, the need for 
Lebensraum in the east did not win many supporters for Hitler in 
the early 1920’s, it was less their singularity (for there were many 
rival groups with virtually the same doctrines), than the unlikeli- 


10See, for example, Carl Dyrssen, Die Botschaft des Ostens: Faschismus, 
Nationalsozialismus und Preussentum (Breslau, 1933); J. H. Folkers, Das 
Gesetz der wachsenden Raume (Heidelberg, 1943); and Ernst Krieck, 
Volkisch-politische Anthropologie, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1938). 

1 For Hitler’s view of the Wilhelmine Reich, see Mein Kampf, 154-171, 
and 245-310 (chapter ten). 
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hood of their exponents’ success which kept Germans away. Per- 
haps for a short time, in the comfortable years 1925-1929, such 
assumptions about eternal battle and the brotherhood of all Germans 
were really disturbing and unsatisfying to the mass of Germans. 
But as soon as the bottom dropped out of the German economy, all 
the Nazi slogans justifying self-help among the German-speaking 
people of the world at the expense of their neighbors recaptured 
their appeal. It tock from 1929 to 1933 for the National Socialists 
to prove that they were strong enough vis-a-vis the other contenders, 
such as the Nationalists and the Communists, to win sufficient 
support to carry on their battle from the ramparts of the state 
instead of from an exposed position outside them. The Nazis proved 
that they could fight, that they would live up to their philosophy 
of “Battle against Red Front and Reaction” both in street fighting 
and in parliamentary Fraktionskampf (the battle of political parties). 
They tore open every wound to German pride since Versailles and 
then salved them with promises of what a strong German state 
would do for the oppressed Germans of the world and especially 
for the impoverished Reich Germans sighing for markets, cheap 
raw materials, jobs, and land.” 

The dynamic activism of the Nazi movement, for which their 
philosophy of Battle was more rationalization than cause, appealed 
to the German imagination in an era when so many erstwhile 
leaders declared their helplessness. Secondly, the often-mentioned 
trick of the Nazis of saying so much that nearly everyone thought 
he detected some truth in this propaganda obscured the warlike, 
xenophobic, and even delusional implications of their ambitions. 
Of course there were hundreds of thousands of Germans who 
understood Hitler to mean just what he said; there was plenty of 
precedent for a ruthless German imperialism, and not only in 
German history. Furthermore, the torture and killing of ‘“‘danger- 
ous enemies” and ‘“‘worthless human trash’ was a specialty of the 


2 “Germany was united against the foreigner: this alone justified the sup- 
pression of sectional interests, the ‘mobilization,’ in fact, of Germany.” 
A.J. P. Taylor, The Course of German History, A Survey of the Development 
of Germany since 1815 (New York, 1946), 216. See also R. T. Clark, The 
Fall of the German Republic (London, 1935). 
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Nazis long before they came to power, and a great many Germans 
knew and accepted them because ‘‘they meant business.” But out- 
side this nucleus of supporters were millions of Germans who 
cooperated with the Nazi regime more or less enthusiastically with- 
out being consciously aware of the implications of Mein Kampf and 
the party platform, which were realized in the National Socialist 
empire of 1939-1945. 

These latter Germans translated the implied violence, hatred, 
ambition, and greed into language more acceptable to themselves. 
The Nazis usually gave them plenty of help in this translation, for 
Hitler knew that the gratification of their need to feel superior to 
others, to lord it over others, to exploit others, though just as great 
as that of his most outspoken partisans, had to be disguised con- 
tinuously and assiduously. One can experience Schadenfreude 
(pleasure in the suffering of others) when an unpleasant neighbor 
is beaten up by thugs only if one is not forced to watch the beating. 
A little information will go a long way to assuage one’s own self- 
doubts, but too much information will awaken guilt and thus 
destroy the pleasure. On the other hand, the more unpleasant one’s 
own lot becomes, the more satisfying the scapegoat mechanism 
becomes, and the less it depends on logic.” 

Out of their own needs the National Socialists constructed a 
movement which promised to satisfy the longings of millions of 
Germans in 1933. What the Nazis felt all through the twenties, 
Germans in all walks of life felt in the early 1930’s. Tendencies 
toward anomie, basic in any society recently and rapidly indus- 
trialized, had been reinforced in Germany by the destructive effects 
of the inflation era on the middle class. Now the depression seemed 
to confirm the total bankruptcy of the social order and the state. 
The methods developed by the Nazis for securing a sense of 
togetherness, for belonging, provided countless Germans with 
renewed self-respect. The consequence was votes, not enough to 
give the National Socialists a majority, but enough to bargain with. 


13 See, for example, M. S. Mayer, They Thought they were Free: the 
Germans 1933-1945 (Chicago, 1955), 44-62, 71-83, 125-143. Cf. J. J. Schokk- 
ing, ‘‘Nazism’s Way to Success,” The Third Retch, 478-503. 
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The formulas which united Germans and ultimately made them 
controllable by the Nazi ruling clique combined ideas emotionally, 
not rationally. Their function was half seduction, half rape of the 
intellects necessary to assist in the capture and operation of the 
state machinery and the economic system in accordance with the 
various schemes and projects hatched in the twenties. 

In one sense National Socialism can be identified with the myths 
we have already described. However, since these myths were to 
be used as propaganda devices to recruit a vast coalition of Germans, 
contradictions in the mythology were bound to become incorpor- 
ated into the aspirations and assumptions of the elements which 
came to be National Socialist. As the movement grew from a 
sectarian conventicle to a crowd-gathering circus parade, thence to 
a parliamentary mass party and ultimately into a totalitarian One 
Party State, it gradually formed itself into a concentric sphere of 
opinion. Each of these groups of Nazis from the inner core to the 
outer layer of opportunists was to contribute something needful to 
the juggernaut which rolled across Europe between 1939 and 1942. 
In fact, in their conflicts with each other, and in their ever changing 
alliances with each other, members of the various groups deter- 
mined the precise form which the resettlement and population 
program took. There were four groups, essentially. 

At the center, around the Fuhrer, were to be found the 
Altkémpfer, the old warriors, who could disagree mightily on 
emphasis because below their disagreement lay whole hearted accep- 
tance of the whole myth and the whole imperialistic fantasy. This 
acceptance was anything but intellectual. They knew that these 
symbols of Reich, Volk, Rasse, and Partei, when manipulated by 
the Fuhrer, worked for them, gave them command over their own 
self-doubt, and over others. This inner group was full of contra- 
dictions. Not doctrinaire, it was full of faith. Preoccupied with 
power, and responsive to opportunistic slogans, this group idealized 
comradeship and community (Gemeinschaft), the swallowing up 
of the individual in the movement, and self-sacrifice. Out of the 
prewar youth movement, out of the brotherhood of the trenches 
and the skies, out of the postwar Free Corps, with their antirational, 
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personal loyalties came the hard core of Nazism who would “march 
on forever, though the world fall in ruins.” Their ideology was 
Battle.” 

Closely allied with this core were the more doctrinaire racists, 
whose pseudoscientific faddism drew them to Hitler, Rosenberg, 
Himmler, and Streicher among the old warriors. This second layer 
of Nazis helped to sustain the movement during the years 1925- 
1929 when only marginal individuals, “the lunatic fringe,’’ would 
desert the comfortable bourgeois parties. Later they were to provide 
a doctrinaire “cover” for the opportunistic, power-seeking tendencies 
of the Nazi leadership.” 

The third layer of the movement was the decisive one. Attracted 

*in the depression years 1930-1933 by a combination of folkish 
nationalism and petit bourgeois socialism, these Germans were to 
swing the balance in the Nazis’ favor. Even when one allows for 
the help of the inflation and then of the depression, the delivery of 
sizeable masses of the rationalistic German bourgeoisie to a 
fanatical, revolutionary, and irrational movement was no small 
accomplishment. 

In order to carry it through, National Socialism had to employ 
all its best tricks, and bound itself, in the process, to an inescapable 
dynamism which eventually drove the movement into the abyss. 
The symbol used to conquer the small German businessman, skilled 
worker, and peasant was that of National Revolution, folkish “grass 
roots” German Socialism.” Hitler had begun his career in the 
atmosphere of folkish (vdlkisch) romanticism of the Deutsche 
Arbeiter Partet and the Volkischer Beobachter. The first plank in 
the platform of 1920 was the Austrian Grossdeutsch demand that 


14 One of the most characteristic of the “party types” was Martin Bormann. 
See The Bormann Letters: The private Correspondence between Martin Bor- 
mann and his wife from January 1943 to April 1945, edited by H. R. Trevor- 
Roper (London, 1954). 

15 A typical Nazi racist title is Rassenletb und Rassenseele, zur Griindung 
der Rassenseelenkunde, by Ludwig Ekstein (Berlin, n.d.). Hitler’s views are 
given in Mein Kampf, chapter eleven (311-362). 

16 See articles in The Third Reich by Louis R. Franck, ‘“‘An Economic and 
Social Diagnosis of National Socialism,” 539-575; and Arthur Schweitzer, 
“‘Nazification of the Lower Middle Class and Peasants,” 576-594. 
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all Germans be gathered together in a Greater Germany on the 
basis of the right of all peoples to self-determination. ‘“Only a person 
of German blood can be a Volksgenosse (a member of the national 
community) and only Volksgenossen should be citizens. Jews are 
not of German blood.” Finance capital is Jewish and therefore 
destructive (raffendes Kapital); interest slavery must be broken by 
state seizure of the corporations. Land rent and speculation on the 
soil must be abolished. Small business and the trades are to be 
aided by the formation of a corporative system. These planks were 
never abandoned; they could be reinterpreted, stressed, or ignored. 
In the hands of Otto and Gregor Strasser and Joseph Goebbels the 
shopworn and flimsy slogans were turned into magic incantations 
and thrilling calls to join the march: Und deshalb wahle NSDAP! 
Deutschland erwache! (Therefore vote National Socialist! Germany 
awake!) 

The Germans who formed the layer of Nazis won in the years 
1930-1932 were promised everything. The major task of Nazi 
propaganda was to get everyone on the bandwagon. A less obvious 
point, and one of great importance, is that nearly all the people who 
joined at this time regarded themselves as ‘‘idealists.”’ Part of this 
phenomenon was merely by contrast with the vastly increased band- 
wagon psychology of 1933 which really brought many lukewarm 
opportunists in. But more important, the Nazi manipulators had 
discovered an almost magic device for disarming the self-doubts of 
the almost-persuaded. Every material promise was couched in such 
mystical, “‘spiritual” terms, that the converts imagined themselves 
to be making sacrifices instead of joining in the kill. “The economic 
reorganization of Europe is the holy duty of the German Man.” 
“Our Destiny calls to us to make the land in the East bloom for us 
as it did for our forefathers.”” As a consequence, all National 
Socialist language came to be devalued intellectually, but subject 
to the uncertainties of an emotional inflation. For this group of 
“idealists” National Socialism was always a gospel. Composed of 
the technicians of the society, this third layer was to be of vital 
importance to the Nazis; it had to be kept on the bandwagon. Conse- 
quently National Socialism was compelled to sustain a devil’s pace 
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in order to keep the bandwagon moving so fast that nobody could 
leave it without being emotionally destroyed. A sense of impetus 
gave this group faith which earlier generations had had in them- 
selves, in their economic system, and in their state. In order to 
avoid falling off the bandwagon into anomie, these riders had to 
tell themselves fairy stories made out of medieval tales and 
nineteenth-century romanticism. They had to let themselves be 
given emotional opiates instead of reasonable programs for short- 
term goals.” 

An important complex of slogans in the formation of the resettle- 
. ment and population program stemmed from appeals to this group. 
, Idealization of rural life and of the unspoiled German peasant in 
the east was combined with a utopian fantasy of a new communal 
socialism to be built up in eastern Europe under German leader- 
ship. Typical of the petit bourgeots character of this “socialism” was 
its conception of the handicrafts and the small businessman as part 
of the rural idyll. Above all there was the romantic faith in 
Deutschtum. The so-called Deutschtiimler (enthusiast for German 
culture) followed in the tradition of the losing side in the German 
nationalist struggle, the ones who regretted that Bismarck had 
founded a Kleindeutschland, excluding the Austrian and Sudeten 
Germans. Especially in Austria, as Hitler points out in Mein Kampf, 
the so-called Volkischen or folkish parties, could hardly be idealists 
about a state headed by the Habsburgs. After 1918 the folkish 
parties of Germany made the Weimar Republic the butt of their 
abuse. Not the state, but the German people was paramount. Anti- 
French, anti-Polish, and antisemitic slogans emphasized that the 
German state was in “alien’’ hands. Assimilation was the greatest 
evil; by classically contradictory reasoning they also asserted that 
all “true” assimilation was impossible. The German language and 
German culture were too fine to be granted to “aliens.” 


17 Pachter speaks of a sham dynamism and a sham universe, The Third 
Reich, 715, 740-741. 

18 See the famous Volk ohne Raum by Hans Grimm (Berlin, 1926), a 
typical folkish piece. For Hitler’s position, see Mein Kampf, 397-399, 415-422, 
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With this underlying mentality to work with, Hitler and 
Goebbels set out to capture these all-important white collar tech- 
nicians, the unwilling proletariat of world depression. National 
Socialism dinned into their ears what they wanted to hear. The 
whole system was decomposing. Its stench rose to the heavens. All 
melioristic devices merely prolonged suffering. The whole thing 
was bound to give way before the march of resolute men. Were 
the resolute to be Germans, or ‘‘the hordes of the east’? Out of 
misunderstood history, out of half-baked ideas about ‘primeval 
forces,” and petit bourgeois hostility to the masses, Hitler and 
Goebbels constructed a drug so powerful that pseudo intellects 
were recruited in the thousands to become the executors of the 
inner core of the movement, that is of the Altkampfer of the party 
and of the racists. While the German masses were recruited with 
material promises and socialist slogans, paid for by German indus- 
trialists who wanted to keep them out of Communist ranks, the 
future technicians of the resettlement and population policy, indeed 
most of the Nazi technicians, were recruited with fine uniforms 
and a party job from the same funds. They were promised that if 
only they would “submit to Destiny” (as represented by the 
Fuhrer), the fate of millions would be placed in their hands. The 
manipulation of human beings in “a spiritual cause” is the most 
insidious drug known to attack the integrity of man. Based on the 
dichotomies of friend and foe, of masses and elite, and injected 
into characters that were weakened by defeat, inflation, and the 
depression, this conception of mastery over others in return for 
total submission was a deadly poison. 

The execution of an extensive resettlement and population 
problem in the war years depended also, however, upon the belief 
and the codperation of a fourth group of National Socialists in the 
army, in the bureaucracy, and among the business world. These 
persons might be said to constitute the outermost sphere of Nazis, 
those recruited just before and just after January, 1933. Although 
we may divide them into the great and the small, their common 
denominator is opportunism, normality, and stupidity. They were 
united by a far more conventional nationalism than the rest of 
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the Nazis; in fact most of them were converts from the Schwarz- 
Weiss-Rot (Black-White-Red, the imperial colors) parties, especi- 
ally the Deutsch-Nationale Volkspartei of Hugenberg. The con- 
viction that in 1918 Germany had been unfairly treated, especially 
in the truncations of the east, caused businessmen and militarists, 
but millions of ordinary people too, to turn to National Socialism. 
The Nazis promised to make Germany strong again, to restore 
Germany to an equal and respected place in the system of European 
states. These people were not essentially different from the chauvinists 
of 1914 in all European countries. Indeed, they were restoration- 
minded. They failed to notice that this type of nationalism had 
been all but abandoned in the rest of Europe. They thought in terms 
of the old frontiers of 1914 “with a few strategic rectifications,”’ of 
a paternalistic Fatherland dominating and “‘protecting”’ a flock of 
eastern European satellites. To them a loyal Polish-speaking German 
citizen was not an anomaly, especially if he had fought for Germany 
in the first World War. Above all, they respected and believed in 
the German bureaucracy, in legality, and in the necessary supremacy 
of the state over any movement, no matter how popular. Such 
persons were particularly prevalent in the civil service apparatus and 
in the Reichswehr. If they did not quite regard ‘“Germanness”’ as 
purely a matter of choice, at least they thought of it as an historical 
accident, fortunate for those to whom it happened. They thought 
that racial doctrines were probably correct, and “‘all right in their 
place” but of little use in every day life and subject to exaggeration 
and misuse. To them, the party was a necessary evil, something 
Germans needed to wake them up. Life was eternal combat, but the 
combat occurred between states, and combat within a state was to 
be avoided as much as possible.” 

The National Socialist movement in 1933 was thus composed of 
four rather contradictory elements. The plight of Germany as part 
of the world economic crisis, and in a larger historical sense, the 
Germans’ loss of faith in the older verities, had made possible a 


19See, for example, the work of a renegade statist Nazi, Hermann 
Rauschning, The Conservative Revolution (New York, 1941). For Hitler’s 
criticism of the restorationist view, see Mein Kampf, 736-739. 
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temporary coalition of quite different types of “revolutionaries.” 
The Nazi leadership had to keep the coalition together by giving 
each group its revolution or a reasonable facsimile. In consequence, 
the movement maintained its dynamism after 1933 by a frenzy of 
contradictory actions, the general tendency of which, however, was 
utter confusion among the German people and their neighbors. 
Restoration or permanent revolution—a new international settle- 
ment or aggressive war? Leading Nazis indulged in a perverse 
dialectic to justify their belief in and support of completely opposite 
orientations. The Leadership Principle itself (Féhrerprinzip) is a 
good illustration. On the one hand the law of combat is supreme; 
the leader shows himself by besting other would-be leaders. On the 
other hand, a leader must command total obedience and loyalty. 
National Socialism sought to solve this dilemma by making use of 
the basic human mechanism of the double standard. 

With the statist Nazis, it was only a matter of identifying the 
National Socialist movement with the German Reich. Once the 
Nazis had captured the German state and its symbols, no rivalry 
within or against the state could be valuable. Codperation or rather 
selfless subordination was the ideal. This orientation was relatively 
easy to achieve, but was most vulnerable to the discovery that a 
struggle did go on within the state. The second layer of Nazis, the 
ethnic-minded, with their more mystical ideas of German Socialism, 
were readier to grasp the continuing struggle between a “good 
principle” and an “‘evil principle” in which the state is only a 
weapon. But here too, Germanness (Deutschtum) is one unchang- 
ing, indivisible reality. One obeys the movement because it has 
shown itself to be the defender of Germanness par excellence. But 
this group is also vulnerable: it cannot grasp the phenomena of 
struggle within the movement. 

We must turn to the innermost layers of the membership to 
find a steadfast ‘‘solution” to the contradiction. For these groups the 
pseudoscientific mystique of racism seemed to provide an ideal basis 
for finer distinctions between “we” and “‘they.”” The mysteries of 
race were obscure enough to prevent “outsiders” from contradicting 
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the racial experts. Nevertheless, even here, an unbridgeable gap per- 
sisted; persons of ‘“‘good race” are known to fight one another. They 
shouldn’t, but they do. Ultimately we are reduced to the cynicism 
of the inner movement; the old warriors knew that all men fight 
for power, but that there are fine moments of comradeship. In fact, 
the more chaos, the more enemies, the oftener these moments of 
comradeship, of surcease from mutual hatred can occur. At the heart 
of the movement, then, lay the profoundest moral bankruptcy, but 
also the generating force which kept National Socialists together. 

Adolf Hitler had written in Mein Kampf that every movement 
consists of the fighters, the lukewarm, and the cowards. Only by 
virtue of the complement of fighters that he managed to build up 
and keep was Hitler able to win power in Germany and use it. 
Hess and Goering, Goebbels and Himmler in the first rank, Hein- 
rich Lammers, Martin Bormann, Reinhard Heydrich, and Seyss- 
Inquart in the second rank, Gauleiter like Albert Forster, Erich 
Koch, Robert Wagner, and Edmund Buerckel in the third: these 
men generated the force necessary to unite Germans and drive them 
forward. In theory these men and hundreds like them shared in the 
power-generating process; there was alleged to be a kind of division 
of labor. In practice they tended to be rivals, though not all in the 
same way or in the same degree. It was Hitler’s genius to adjust this 
rivalry while maintaining all his fighters in their orbits around him- 
self. He was their captain; they had to have a commander. But they 
also needed a supreme judge; in a dozen different tones depending 
on the situation and a little on the man, they “‘appealed to the Fuhrer 
as the last resort.” Beside the charismatic influence Hitler had 
directly over his fighters, Hitler was an absolute necessity to them 
as the embodiment of the movement for Germans generally. The 
messianic qualities of this borderland German in the guise of the 
common man, front soldier, and “unpolitical” politician proved 
irresistible to 40 per cent of the German masses, already fanaticized 
by Communist and Nationalist agitation. The masses demanded 
action; heads should roll. The fighters were good at this. But next 
must come the promised reconstruction. Here alliances had to be 
made, not only within their ranks, but outside them. 
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The reconstruction of the German economy and the rearmament 
of the Third Reich was carried out in alliance with organized 
German business interests, Germany’s professional soldier class, and 
the bureaucracy. In spite of all their petit bourgeois slogans, the 
Nazi leaders had gradually come to realize that only compromise 
and temporary coalition would enable them to seize and hold power. 
They had grasped by 1933 that reconstruction and rearmament 
were the goals of powerful groups outside the movement which 
could be harnessed to it through the more opportunistic members of 
these groups. In this way the outermost layer of the movement, the 
statists like Papen, Schacht, and Blomberg, as well as countless 
smaller figures in the party, served to bind to National Socialism 
the machinery and the skills of tried and experienced segments of 
the German ruling class. 

For more than a year, however, this alliance was still in danger 
of dissolving. The layer of Nazis whose adhesion to the movement 
had really given the Nazis their bargaining position in 1932 had 
been recruited by revolutionary slogans. The Strasser brothers, Otto 
and Gregor, aided by Joseph Goebbels, had achieved success with 
the German masses by anticapitalist agitation. Ex-middle-class and 
proletarian unemployed streamed into the movement to join the 
ranks of the Storm Troops, ready to enforce their version of 
“socialism” with arms. The SA (Sturm-Abtetlungen, Storm Troops) 
became in a way the last expression of the nineteenth-century petit 
bourgeois ideal of a militia or national guard. Hitler had probably 
already broken the back of this threat to the alliance just at the 
moment of taking power by expelling Otto Strasser while retaining 
Goebbels by his personal charm. However, lingering tendencies 
towards uncontrolled looting and riot, corruption and anticapitalist 
agitation seemed to threaten the necessary cooperation of German 
industry, the bureaucracy, and the militarists. The reduction of this 
threat, and the conquest of the three power groups themselves in 
the interests of National Socialism was made possible by an internal 
Nazi alliance: the Himmler—-Goering axis. This alliance is virtually 
the keystone to the Nazi power system from 1933 on, and its 
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disintegration had profound effects upon Nazi imperialism and the 
resettlement and population program. 

Both Heinrich Himmler and Hermann Goering were truly 
Altkadmpfer, dating back to the putschist days of 1923. Already in 
1923 Goering, the ex-flier, was the more flamboyant of the two, a 
larger wheel in the mechanism. Goering was absolutely empty of 
all ideological prejudices and predispositions. He was the perfect 
illustration of the old adage that the empty barrel resounds the 
loudest. Goering was a shrewd if not brilliant tactician. In spite 
of a tendency toward dope addiction, he managed to lead a com- 
fortable and profitable life. Although his main satisfaction was the 
seizure and wielding of power, he was not exclusively its devotee, 
like Himmler. He liked to work with other clever, powerful men, 
unlike the jealous and suspicious young poultry breeder. Aside from 
these virtues, Goering had excellent connections with the Reichs- 
wehr and with German industry and banking. Himmler, too, 
developed connections with the latter, but his personality was the 
exact opposite of the cigarsmoking, reassuring roisterer who 
pounded on the table and slapped backs in the best German busi- 
ness tradition. Himmler won respect for his meticulous execution 
of every agreement, but his quiet manner, bordering on taciturnity, 
inspired suspicion, if not fear.” 

Himmler too was a fighter, but he was also an ideologue. Enjoy- 
ing a considerable veneer of education, Himmler covered up his 
capacity for intense fanaticism and utter cynicism by a studied com- 
plexity of thought and action. His well known pedantry and his 
tendency to elaborate everything into something grandiose could 
only be attractive to small minds. He repelled the shrewd, hard 
Realpolitiker of business and the party by these typical school- 
masterly traits. In this way he managed to fool some of his rivals, 
who underestimated him. On the other hand, he never freed himself 
from the myths of his student days. Instead, he brought them into 
his struggle for power in the Nazi system. He idealized a medieval 


0 Willi Frischauer has written biographies of both Hermann Goering and 
Heinrich Himmler: The Rise and Fall of Hermann Goering (Boston, 1951) 
and Himmler, The Evil Genius of the Third Reich (London, 1953). 
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Reich whose romantic feudalism had been destroyed by the ugly 
spirit of doubt and reason, of industrialism and bureaucratism. He 
was an avid pseudoscientist, interested in measuring racial traits 
and in the processes of national assimilation. Full of the obscurantism 
of the early nineteenth century, he conceived of a party as the all- 
embracing Universal Church of the German Man. This ideal institu- 
tion required a priesthood of superior, dedicated Germans who 
would sacrifice the world for the existence of the Church. In the 
Schutzstaffel (SS) of the NSDAP (National Socialist German 
Workers Party) Himmler believed he had found the answer.” 
During the twenties the Storm Troops or SA had guarded the 
meeting places and fought the battles of the streets for Hitler, but 
he had never really trusted them. Led by old Freikorps fighters 
like Roehm and gangland murderers like Maurice, the Storm Troops 
had not appealed to Hitler as a reputable bodyguard. Under the 
aegis of Hermann Goering a new personal bodyguard, the Stoss- 
trupp (Shock Troop) Adolf Hitler was formed and soon renamed 
the Schutzstaffel der NSDAP (Guard Squadron of the National 
Socialist German Workers Party). In January 1929 Goering turned 
this new group of selected fighters over to Heinrich Himmler. 
Very early in its history this organization was given or assumed 
the duty of keeping a dossier on all the major and minor party 
leaders. In effect the SS assumed a police or secret service role for 
itself within the party which the later notorious Reinhold Heydrich 
developed into the Sicherheitsdienst or SD (Security Service or 
Secret Service). This development was quite consistent with the 
ideology of Battle and with the welfare of the party: every man had 
his price, ergo every man must be watched, to preserve the unity 


21 For Himmler’s origins and personality, see Frischauer, Himmler, 15-24, 
37-38, 43, 82, 86-88, 121-123; also W. Gorlitz and H. Quint, Adolf Hitler 
(Stuttgart, 1952), 177, 213, 279-280, 311. Himmler’s philosophic musings 
can be found in his Rede im Ouedlinburger Dom, 2 Jult 1936 (Berlin, 1936); 
Die Schutzstaffel als antibolschewistische Kampforganisation (Munich, 1936); 
a speech of September 7, 1940 (1918 PS), Trial of the Major War Criminals 
before the International Military Tribunal (Nuremberg, 1948) hereafter IMT, 
XXIX, 98-110; and a speech of October 4, 1943 (1919 PS), IMT, XXIX, 
110-173. 
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of the movement. But information about the leadership was a poten- 
tial weapon of self-protection for the SS, and a basis for aggrandize- 
ment. It was to Hitler’s advantage to have the SS on his side, and 
to the SS’ advantage to attach itself to the very apex of leadership: 
Hitler. These arrangements also appealed to Himmler, for the man 
liked to wield power in obscurity, liked being a policeman, and 
idealized personal loyalty.” 

Goering proved to be a specialist in getting organizations started, 
for he also created the Prussian Secret State Police, the nucleus of 
the later Gestapo. Goering was not only gifted in the selection of 
competent leaders, but he knew how to make an impression on 
statist-nationalist types such as are found in any bureaucracy, but 
especially in the Prussian police. When Goering also turned the 
Prussian Gestapo over to Himmler, the SS leader was provided 
with the keystone to a power-generating system which he was con- 
structing piecemeal out of the police systems of southern Germany. 
Goering seems to have thought of Himmler as an eternal sub- 
ordinate, a man to be used, and it is not unlikely that Himmler let 
him think so. Goering called Himmler half affectionately, half 
contemptuously, der Reichsheini, in allusion to the pompous title 
of Reichsfiithrer SS chosen by the bespectacled little Bavarian. The 
transfer of the SS and then of the Gestapo from Goering to 
Himmler created a solidarity between them whose fruit was the 
purge of 1934 and the ensuing era of “peaceful reconstruction”’ and 
German rearmament. The statist and nationalist circles were made 
to feel that the revolution was controlling itself. The road to recon- 
struction had been kept open by using the very devices of murder 
and intrigue of which the statists were afraid. The twin facts, that 
the acts were in their favor, and that they were blessed by the 


%Frischauer, Himmler, 22-46, 55-56, 61, 66-69, 78-81, 89-90, 95-104. 
On the Secret (Security) Service, see E. K. Bramstedt, Dictatorship and 
Political Police (London, 1945), 113-115). Reinhard Heydrich, the chief 
of the Sicherheitsdienst (SD), came to function broadly as Himmler’s execu- 
tive officer. For a characterization of this aggressive and clever Nazi, see 
Hans B. Gisevius, To the Bitter End (Boston, 1947), 139-142. 
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symbols of the state, seem to have dulled the consciences and the 
wits of such men of the world as Papen, Schacht, and Blomberg.” 

As the thirties progressed, the struggle for power in the heart of 
the movement reappeared and the Himmler-Goering alliance 
dissolved. Hermann Goering and Heinrich Himmler were both 
empire builders. By 1936 each had laid the foundations of an 
empire, Himmler in the German police system, whose head he 
became in that year, Goering in the Four Year Plan Office. Goering’s 
power, like Himmler’s, stemmed from Hitler’s personal confidence 
in a man who would cut corners ruthlessly. Failures in performance 
by Schacht (finance), Funk (economics), and Darré (agriculture) 
had led Hitler to vest absolute economic power in the hands of 
Goering. The armament industry which he had helped to create, 
as well as mining, aluminum, and steel production, and synthetic 
fuels became Goering’s playthings and weapons. But Goering still 
needed Himmler’s police arm occasionally, and Himmler saw to it 
that his police system, including the Security Service (SD) made 
itself indispensable in wielding economic controls. The future 
manager of the Berlin headquarters of the Reich Commission for 
the Strengthening of Germandom (RKFDV), Ulrich Greifelt, had 
been set to work studying and maintaining liaison with the Four 
Year Plan Office. Himmler not only was developing his concentra- 
tion camp system as a source of cheap labor to sell to German 
industrialists, but he began to acquire his own industrial plants for 
the inmates to work in. Himmler was beginning to infringe on 
Goering’s territory. Furthermore, in the SS, Himmler had some- 
thing Goering lacked, a field task force with which he could infiltrate 
a rival agency from the ground up, and potential military units 
with which he could carve out for himself prerogatives in newly 
conquered territory. Goering would have to use his economic 
strength to hold Himmler’s imperialism in check. 


73 On the origins of the Gestapo, see Bullock, Hitler, 236-237, 264; Bram- 
stedt, Dictatorship, 95-99; Heiden, Der Fuehrer, 742-744, 747, 764. On the 
destruction of Strasser and Roehm, see Frischauer, Himmler, 60-65, and an 
affidavit of the former Minister of the Interior, Wilhelm Frick, 2950 PS, IMT, 
XXXI, 384-385. 
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Of course many of the other leading Nazis beside Goering and 
Himmler worked to cement the alliance with the statist-nationalist 
bloc, from 1933 on to 1938. The very presence of Papen, Schacht, 
and Blomberg in the Nazi camp helped. Right-wingers in high 
office like Seldte of the Stahlhelm and Schwerin von Krosigk of the 
East Elbian camarilla emphasized the ‘“‘conservative nature” of this 
revolution. The binding of the nationalist right within the Foreign 
Office to the Nazis was successfully carried through by the 
Dienststelle Ribbentrop and Martin Luther’s Deutschland depart- 
ment. Neither Ribbentrop nor Luther had any principles whatso- 
ever, yet it took a remarkably long time for diplomats like 
Weizsacker to discover this. The same process of alliance, which 
gave the National Socialist revolution a statist camouflage, was 
easier in the ministries of Interior and Justice. Even Rudolf Hess, 
another old warrior, successor to Gregor Strasser as chairman of 
the party’s Central Political Committee, became a cabinet minister 
without portfolio. The well-to-do businessman who read nothing 
but what Goebbels allowed to be printed, was bound to identify 
the Nazis with the Reich, and feel satisfied that Germany was once 
more becoming an authoritarian-conservative state with a strong 
nationalist tone.” 

German economic recovery, which gave the businessman his 
newly found sense of well being, depended, however, on the hopes 
and dreams of the lower bourgeoisie, skilled workers and farmers. 
They had been recruited by slogans of “‘folkish socialism.” Robert 
Ley welcomed the German working class back into the fellowship of 
the Volk; his Labor Front glorified the role of the worker in making 
Germany strong once more. Joseph Goebbels cleverly used his 
control of the press and radio to “investigate” vestiges of the old 
System in business and bureaucracy. Baldur von Schirach “mobi- 
lized’”” Germany’s youth to build a new society on pure German 
principles. Rudolf Hess spearheaded a systematic antisemitism in 
business and in civil affairs, to fulfil the petit bourgeois hope that a 
Jew-free business world would somehow be more comfortable and 


24 See F. Neumann’s chapter entitled “The Ruling Class,’ Behemoth, 
365-399. 
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less competitive. Germany’s real source of prosperity, increasing 
concentration on preparations for war, had to be veiled in all manner 
of folkish slogans. Walter Darré’s “Blood and Soil” movement was 
not only highly characteristic along this line for its blend of neo- 
conservatism, racism, and pseudosocialism, but turned out to have 
a strong influence on the German resettlement and population pro- 
gram in 1939. Darré’s influence was exercised through the SS. 
Himmler had found what he thought was a kindred soul in 1931 
when Walter Darré joined the Nazis to further his theories about 
the ‘future aristocracy of blood and soil.” Both Himmler and 
Darré shared an enthusiasm for scientific agriculture and eugenics. 
Together they evolved a kind of agrarian-racist mystique for the 
SS, according to which a racially selected elite would be settled on 
model farms, with hand-picked wives, to provide the basis for a 
future pan-European Stdndestaat (a state composed of feudal 
estates), a kind of neofeudal corporative state with the SS as the 
ruling class. They tried to make the rapidly expanding elite 
organization race-conscious and agriculturally minded, but they 
seem to have accomplished relatively little with the rank and file.” 
By February 1938 Himmler had forced Darré’s resignation from 
his “educational”? duties in the SS; Himmler declared that Darré 
was “too theoretical.”’ The truth of the matter was that Nazism had 
evolved away from the Fascist corporativist emphasis of the early 
thirties, and Darré’s Blood and Soil movement had been defeated 
by the centralizers and the urban-oriented party. Nevertheless, Darré 
had left just enough of his imprint upon the SS to provide the 
grounds upon which Himmler could maneuver Hitler into giving 
the SS the task of resettling ethnic Germans on captured Polish 


23On Darré, see Hermann Rauschning, Makers of Destruction: Meetings 
and Talks in Revolutionary Germany (London, 1942), 274-285; also Das 
Deutsche Fiihrerlexicon 1934-1935 (Berlin, 1935), 21-22. Darré was a defen- 
dant in case eleven. His testimony in his own defense can be found in the 
transcript of that case, pp. 18548ff. There are numerous documents dealing 
with his SS activities in the case eleven prosecution document book 1o1 and 
in the Darré defense document books. See, for example, his own affidavit, 
NID 12213, 101/995/1-2. This notation is explained in the appendix. 
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soil and screening the population of annexed provinces for “‘lost 
German blood.”’* 

Himmler’s SS offered many advantages to the Nazis as admini- 
strators of a resettlement and population program.” (1) The SS was 
identified in the public mind with Himmler’s “‘scientific” racism, 
his efficient and ruthless methods, and with an uncompromising 
readiness to fight for “Germanness.” (2) The SS already had a 
special branch, founded by Darré, known as the Race and Settle- 
ment Main Office (Rasse- und Siedlungshauptamt) which was 
devoted to both theoretical and practical problems of racial examina- 
tion and new settlement. (3) The SS had a very good liaison with 
organized ethnic German groups in eastern Europe through two 
channels. One of these was Reinhold Heydrich’s secret service (SD) 
network; the other was a special office for ethnic German affairs, 
the so-called Ethnic German Liaison Office (Volksdeutsche Mittel- 
stelle, or VoMi), which was not officially in the SS, although 
headed and staffed by SS personnel. (4) Besides being Retchsfiihrer 
of the SS, Himmler was also chief of the German police, including 
the Gestapo. Although the two systems were nominally separate, 
SS infiltration into all branches of the police gave the SS an un- 
usually powerful weapon of intimidation and control in resettle- 
ment matters. (5) SS men had infiltrated into virtually every public 
agency and ministry, making widespread cooperation within the 
government more likely than might be expected in such a compli- 
cated operation as resettlement. 

Nevertheless, there were bound to be some important centers of 
opposition to the SS in Nazi circles. Darré had not disappeared 
entirely from the scene. He had been the minister of Food and 


“%, 
‘26 Darré’s letter of resignation as chief of SS training is NG 107, case 11, 
101 /1003/ 33-35. For an official statement of SS race and settlement interests 
after Darré’s resignation, see Gunter D’Alquen, Die SS: Geschichte, Aufgabe 
und Organisation der Schutzstaffeln der NSDAP (Berlin, 1939), 8-10, 23-26. 
27 The study of the SS is just beginning to get under way. The most 
valuable contributions which have been made so far have appeared in the 
Vierteljahreshefte fir Zeitgeschichte published by the Institut fir Zett- 
geschichte in Munich: Karl O. Paetel, “Die SS: Ein Beitrag zur Soziologie 
des Nationalsozialismus,” 2: 1-33, part 1 (1954); and Hans Buchheim, “Die 
SS in der Verfassung des Dritten Reiches,” 3: 127-157, part 2 (1955). 
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Agriculture since June 1933 and also controlled a kind of semi- 
public planning and marketing apparatus known as the Food Estate 
(Reichsnahrstand). He regarded himself as the National Socialist 
expert on agricultural settlement. Naturally he cherished great 
bitterness against his erstwhile collaborator Himmler, who he said, 
“had squeezed him like a lemon.” But Darré was not master in his 
own house by 1939. Besides having to put up with some SS pene- 
tration into the Food Ministry, Darré was gradually forced to take 
his directions from his deputy, Wilhelm Backe. The explanation for 
this anomaly, which was not unusual in Nazi government circles, 
lies in the power of Himmler’s former ally, Hermann Goering. 
Goering had made Backe a member of the Council for the Defense 
of the Reich, thereby delegating to him authority independent of 
Darré.* Thus besides the rivalry of Darré and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture Himmler would have to reckon with the much more power- 
ful opposition of Goering’s Four Year Plan system. 

A third locus of opposition and rivalry against a resettlement 
and population program directed by the SS was the party. There 
were a number of Althimpfer who despised Himmler personally 
and regarded the SS as a potential rival of the party itself. Many of 
these individuals, like Erich Koch and Albert Forster, were close 
friends of Hitler, but were also Gauleiter, that is, party chieftains 
of regions as large as East Prussia or as important as Danzig. Such 
men were inclined to behave in their bailiwick as they chose, like 
the margraves of old. They resented the Superior SS and Police 
Leaders (Héhere SS und Polizeifiihrer) whom Himmler attached 
to them as nominal subordinates, but also as spies. Among the lead- 
ing Nazis in Berlin, Goebbels was outstanding for his dislike of 
the Reichsfiihrer of the SS, while Hess and Rosenberg saw as little 
of him as possible. On the other hand, Himmler characteristically 
cultivated Martin Bormann. 

One of the few empires Himmler had been unable to crack was 


28 Affidavits of Hans Aufsess and General H. von Hanneken, case 11, 
Darré defense book I/g-10/17-18G, 20G. Backe had been Darré’s Settlement 
Planner in Darré’s SS office for race and settlement: affidavit of Georg 
Ehbrecht, Darré defense book III/18/38-39G. 
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the Wehrmacht. The military recognized in the combat units of 
the SS under Sepp Dietrich what it had feared in the Storm Troops 
of an earlier day: they had used Himmler to wipe out one set of 
rivals for armaments and prestige in 1934, but by 1939 they were 
confronted by much more disciplined and soldier-like combat units. 
They therefore did all they could to keep the two spheres of Wehr- 
macht and SS completely separate. They were prepared to resist 
Himmler’s incursion into their responsibilities. 
None of these four groups of potential rivals had a resettlement 
plan or a demographic policy which they wished to put into force 
in opposition to Himmler. Each group, however, had a bias which 
was bound to color the nature of its opposition. Darré’s Food 
Ministry was responsible for maximizing agricultural production, 
and Darré personally emphasized great care in the selection of 
potential peasant settlers, of their settlement plot, and in the control 
and economic support given them in their early years. Goering was 
industrially, not agriculturally minded. He was an enemy of all 
theory. The party people were nearly all interested in wide com- 
munity response and support for Nazism; they were pseudosocialists, 
and pseudodemocrats. They leaned toward ethnic criteria of loyalty 
and worth. The Wehrmacht was bound to consider the defensibility 
of any outposts of Germandom, to welcome ‘“‘consolidation’’ and 
the creation of a reliable frontier population, but to reject measures 
which interfered with the waging of all-out war, conscription, and 
a centralized command. 

Himmler had also to reckon with rivalries and differences within 
the branches of the SS to which he would have to entrust his pro- 
gram. There were the nontheoretical adventurers, to whom power 
and battle were all. Men like Heydrich and Sepp Dietrich were 
ready to do anything Hitler or Himmler asked—brutally and 
quickly. There were also the theoreticians of race, of settlement, 
and of Germandom, “‘specialists’”—mostly young enthusiasts. The 
Race and Settlement Main Office (RuSHA) and the Ethnic German 
Liaison Office (VoMi) were collecting centers for bright, ambitious 
young SS men. Finally, there were the SS administrators, the 
bureaucrats of the antibureaucratic Black Legion. Recruited from 
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the unemployed white collar class of the early thirties, such men 
found good positions in the regional SS offices as bookkeepers, office 
managers, and even as economists, for Himmler made every effort 
to acquire income-producing properties for the SS. 

The story of the German resettlement and population program 
is thus a story of the construction of an SS empire within the empire 
of Nazi Europe. Neither empire was possible without the construc- 
tive abilities of the later recruits to National Socialism, but the 
driving force which harnessed them to nationalist and supra- 
nationalist goals was embodied in personalities and organizations 
characterized by conflict and combat. As a result, the program itself 
came to fruition only as a string of expedients. To some extent it 
was developed as a huge propaganda device. To some extent it was 
a weapon in the struggle of Germany with the outside world. How- 
ever, to an amazing degree the actual policies developed were the 
temporary makeshifts of internal bickering and struggle for power 
within the inner circle of National Socialism. 

In the years before the outbreak of the war, the Nazis talked 
grandiosely of looking out for the scattered Germans of the world, 
and as a matter of fact tried to capture their loyalty with all the 
modern devices of subtle bribery, terror, and propaganda. The Nazis 
also vied with each other to see whose power system could gain 
control of these people. Himmler’s stock having risen just before 
the outbreak of the war, it turned out to be the SS which initiated 
the program, a program necessitated by the immediate problem of 
rescuing Germans from the Bolshevik ally of imperialist Germany. 
Almost immediately Goering and Darré insisted on getting into the 
show, with the result that the program was greatly widened. Party 
figures either refused to subordinate themselves to Himmler, or 
created rival policies which had to be countered or absorbed. 

The resultant proliferation of Himmler’s power structure is the 
story of this monograph. At the center of Himmler’s empire was a 
virtually unknown agency, The Reich Commission for the Strength- 
ening of Germandom. At its behest the lives of millions of Germans, 
Poles, Frenchmen, Russians, Yugoslavs, and other European men, 
women, and children were completely changed or annihilated. All 
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they knew was that Heinrich Himmler’s black coated legion was 
in charge. The geographic focus of the resettlement program was 
of course set by the dictates of diplomacy and the success of German 
arms. The Nazi policy of screening, evacuations, and resettlement 
began in Poland in 1939, and was later extended to Alsace, Lorraine, 
Luxembourg, and northern Yugoslavia. The initially simple scheme 
implied by the term “consolidation” (Festigung) was gradually 
converted into a grandiose imperialist adventure as the victorious 
Wehrmacht opened up vistas of colonial territories to the east. 

In its years of efflorescence, in 1941 and 1942, the Reich Com- 
mission for the Strengthening of Germandom disregarded the 
original nationalist motifs used to attract and hold the outer layers 
of the Nazi movement. Conflict even developed over emphasis on 
racial versus ethnic values. But ideological quarrels were not really 
primary. Himmler, Goering, and Rosenberg utilized Hitler’s attack 
on the Soviet Union to redivide the spoils and jockey for new posi- 
tions of power. The only clearcut ideal was the maximum number 
of souls—or rather, bodies—under the control of the rival empires 
within the National Socialist empire. 

As the Nazi war machine ground to a halt in 1942, Himmler’s 
RKFDV empire reached its apogee. SS officials in Paris, Norway, 
Greece, and the Crimea sorted and classified the peoples of Europe 
for ultimate inclusion or exclusion from the doubtful benefits of 
the future European community. Instead of the Hitlerian plan for 
a solidly German Volk from Alsace-Lorraine to the Vistula, the 
planners indulged in schemes for new German colonies in the Baltic 
provinces, in the Ukraine, and the Crimea. The Reich Commission 
for the Strengthening of Germandom “‘screened”’ the local popula- 
tions of these regions on the basis of ethnic and racial criteria, to 
determine who might stay on as German, who might be “‘reéducated 
to Germandom,” and who must join the helot population. It 
reorganized the remaining German “colonies” in eastern Europe 
legally and economically to fit them better for survival. It selected 
eastern European children “of good race” and placed them with 
the families of SS men for ultimate adoption. It developed a long- 
range policy of discouraging marriage and reproduction among the 
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non-German populations in eastern Europe. Although ‘“‘the final 
solution of the Jewish problem” was not part of the work of the 
Reich Commission for the Strengthening of Germandom, the 
destruction of German and eastern Jewry was part of the master 
plan of Hitler and Himmler which this agency was designed to 
fulfill. According to this General Plan East, eastern Europe was to 
be colonized by Germans as if it were still the medieval frontier land 
of civilization. All ‘‘alien’”’ populations were to be removed far from 
the new German frontiers. Finally, the German reproduction rate 
was to be “scientifically” furthered at the expense of the unfavored 
breeds. Yet even as the battles still raged between Goering, Rosen- 
berg, and Himmler and the party, the pressure of the Red Army 
soon forced the quarreling partners to refurbish the old slogans of 
“consolidation.”” Once again, in 1943 and 1944, the Nazis tried to 
develop a solidly German frontier zone in the conquered areas con- 
tiguous to the Reich. Here too, jurisdictional conflicts ruled the 
day. Long before they could be ironed out, the superior forces of 
the enemy had torn the “‘colonial territories” to shreds, and begun 
the mass expulsions which were to outdo the Germans in Realpolitik 
and brutality. 

A struggle for power underlay the “division of labor” within the 
Nazi movement. This struggle was often fought out over the terrain 
of Nazi ideology. Basically, however, the National Socialists were 
held together by their mania for manipulating others—preferably — 
in large quantities. Only in this way could they feel ground beneath 
their feet. Because many of their techniques of control were not so 
alien to Germans generally or even to the rest of Europe, they were 
able to gain a powerful headway before the nature of their barbaric 
protest against their own empty and meaningless lives was branded 
unmistakably across the face of Europe. 
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THE PRELIMINARY PHASE: 1933-1939 


Since the first World War the wholesale shifting of population, 
known as “‘resettlement,”” had become an accepted device of practical 
international power politics. With or without international treaty, 
as population exchange, or as unilateral expulsion, the notion of 
solving the seemingly eternal problems of the minorities of eastern 
Europe grew in popularity in the thirties.’ Yet, interestingly enough, 
there is no trace of Nazi advocacy of resettlement in the period 
after their conquest of power in Germany until Munich. Instead 
another principle was emphasized: the protection of German minor- 
ities by the ‘mother country,” the creation of solidary German 
“folk groups” (Volksgruppen), whose security was provided for 
by the strength of the German state as expressed in its relationships 
to the succession states of eastern Europe. Not withdrawal, but 
potential expansion, is the underlying tendency in the Nazi folk 
group theory of the thirties.” The contrast between this policy and 
the notion of geographic consolidation put forward in Mein Kampf 
is extremely important and revealing. First of all the tactical value 
of the folk group approach was its concealment of aggressive inten- 
tions: the German minorities were left as hostages for German good 


1See, for example, Stephen P. Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities: Bul- 
garia, Greece and Turkey (New York, 1932). There were also studies by 
Germans: Werner Hoxter, Bevdlkerungsaustausch (Leipzig, 1932); P. Schisch- 
koff and H. Wilsdorf, “Die zwischenstaatliche Lenkung der Tirkenriick- 
wanderung,” Zertschrift fur Geopolitik, 25: 758-764 (September 1938). 

2On Volksgruppenrecht (folk group law), see F. Neumann, Behemoth, 
160-171. 
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intentions. Secondly, the maintenance of as many folk groups as 
possible put Germany in the most flexible stance for future expan- 
sion, without ruling out the eventual withdrawal of this or that 
“overextended outpost of Germandom” for consolidation purposes 
when the opportunity and necessity arrived. 

Hitler always acted privately as if he had been given a mandate 
by the German people in 1933 to continue the struggle for German- 
dom by preparing for eastward expansion. In public, however, he 
took care to appear rather pacific.’ There could be no thought of 
“getting even” with Frenchmen and Poles until Germany’s own 
house was in order. In the early years of Nazi power the battle 
against unemployment had to come first. Amid the plaudits of the 
majority of Germans, and with the support of conservative power 
elements such as industry and banking, the military and the bureau- 
cracy, Hitler was gradually able to win back for Germany not only 
economic prosperity, but a place alongside France, Italy, and Great 
Britain never vouchsafed the Weimar Republic.‘ In the years 1933- 
1936 there was no abandonment of the Nazi goal of an expansion 
of the ethnic and racial battle eastward, but tactical silences and 
reassurances were necessary. The failure of the ill-prepared Vienna 
putsch of 1934 showed how much care and circumspection, how 
much control from Berlin, was necessary. The fifth column activities 
of Ernst Bohle’s Foreign Section of the Nazi Party (Auslands- 
Organisation der NSDAP) had to be restricted to German citizens.* 


3For Hitler’s early pacific public utterances, see Norman H. Baynes, The 
Speeches of Adolf Hitler (London, 1942), II, 1141-1150, 1218-1247, 1304-1307 
(1935-1936). According to Baynes, I, 186, Hitler never referred publicly to 
the SS. 


*For the support of Hitler by German industry, see Hermann Rauschning, 
Makers of Destruction, 149-171; support by the military: Walter Gorlitz, 
Der Deutsche Generalstab: Geschichte und Gestalt 1675-1945 (Frankfurt am 
Main, n.d.), 403-404, 411-412, 418-419, 421-422, 426-428, 436-438; support 
by the bureaucracy: Frederic S. Burin, ‘Bureaucracy and National Socialism: 
A Reconsideration of Weberian Theory,” Reader in Bureaucracy, edited by 
R. K. Merton (Glencoe, Ill., 1952), 35, 39-41. 

> The “Foreign Section” was first formed in the fall of 1930. Ernst Wilhelm 
Bohle became its chief May 1, 1933, and it soon acquired its final title, 
Auslands-Organisation der NSDAP, on February 17, 1934: Emil Ehrich, Die 
Auslands-Organtsation der NSDAP, Schriften der Deutschen Hochschule fur 
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The aggressive “Ribbentrop Office” of the Foreign Office as well 
as the geopolitically-minded party apparatus of Rudolph Hess 
wished to make use of the German diaspora scattered throughout 
eastern Europe. Pre-Nazi nationalist organizations, like the League 
for Germandom Abroad (Verein fiir das Deutschtum in Ausland), 
which had long served as coordinative centers and home bases 
for the defensive struggle of these “‘outposts’’ had already been 
infiltrated by National Socialists before 1933.6 A means had to be 
found to codrdinate their activities and to develop a more intensive 
and systematic intervention in the affairs of the ethnic Germans in 
eastern Europe and in other parts of the world without involving 
Ernst Bohle’s overt Nazi groups, to whom most governments took 
exception, as an unwarranted affront to their sovereign position in 
relation to people who were, after all, their subjects.’ For a short 
while in 1936 a secret office of the party, the so-called von Kursell 
Bureau, named for its chief, acted as a clearing house and control 


Politik, series I, part 13 (Berlin, 1937), 8-10. Bohle was a defendant in case 
eleven; prosecution document books 17-27 contain the documentary story of 
the Foreign Section’s work in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Balkans, 
and western Europe. 

6 Rauschning dealt with Hess as early as 1933 concerning the ethnic Ger- 
mans in Poland: Makers of Destruction, 300. On the ‘‘Ribbentrop Office,” see 
Peter Kleist, Zwischen Hitler und Stalin 1939-1945 (Bonn, 1950), 10-15, 
and E. Kordt, Wahn und Wirklichkeit (Stuttgart, 1948), 97-100. On the back- 
ground of the VDA, see Fir Grossdeutschland: 60 Jahre vdlkische Schutz- 
arbeit, Volksbund ftir das Deutschtum im Ausland (Berlin, 1940). See also the 
reprint and translation of Otto Schafer, Sinn und Wesen des VDA (Frankfurt 
am Main, 1933) in National Socialism: Basic Principles, Their Application by 
the Naz: Party’s Foreign Organization, and the Use of Germans Abroad for 
Nazi Aims, U.S. Department of State, Division of European Affairs (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1943), 397-430. 

Fhe term Auslandsdeutschtum (Germandom Abroad), commonly used in 
the literature of the Foreign Section, does not distinguish among three classes 
of Germans abroad. By 1937 the Foreign Section claimed to be concerned on} 
with the two or three million German citizens abroad (Ehrich, NSDAP, 7), 
but among these it is extremely likely that there were many with dual 
citizenship. The third class, people of German culture who could have no 
claim to German citizenship, the so-called Volksdeutschtum (Ethnic German- 
dom), was certainly not turned away from nazi-led exercises. Documents on 
German Foreign Policy: 1918-1945 (Washington, D.C., 1949), series D (here- 
after referred to as DGFP) contains several illustrations of this ambiguity as 
late as 1938: I, 607, 657. 
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center for the “defensive activities” of German minorities through- 
out the world.’ 

In January 1937, however, Himmler stepped into this aspect of 
“the world struggle.” A colonel in the SS, Werner Lorenz, was a 
Danzig land owner who had become SS chief of the Danzig area 
in 1933. Himmler arranged to have Lorenz made head of a new 
agency to replace the secret bureau of von Kursell, publicly sub- 
ordinate to von Ribbentrop in the Foreign Ministry but in secret 
operationally subordinate to the Féhrer’s Deputy, Hess.’ Thus the 
party connection was concealed, and the divided authority which 
must result could be used by Himmler to expand his own power. 
In July 1938 the Liaison Office for Ethnic Germans (Volksdeutsche 
Mittelstelle, VoMi for short), as the agency was called, received 
from Hitler secret responsibility for all ethnic German activities 
throughout the world.” The Liaison Office acted in what might be 
termed iceberg fashion; one-tenth of the bulk of its activities were 
above the water and visible, such as its five or six refugee camps for 
“‘persecuted”” Germans from Poland, and its Immigrants’ Advisory 
Bureau. But it also handled subsidies for German communities 


8 Otto von Kursell was an old comrade of Alfred Rosenberg and Dietrich 
Eckhardt in the Munich of 1920. In 1936 von Kursell was an official of 
Frick’s Interior Ministry. He assembled about twenty employees to take some 
of the load off the VDA, in connection with the protection of ethnic Germans 
in eastern Europe, especially Poland: Opening defense speech of the attorney 
for Werner Lorenz, chief of the successor agency to von Kursell’s bureau, 
T. 1314-1315. Compare the testimony of Hans Kubitz, an early collaborator 
of Lorenz, T. 2991-2993. 

*An affidavit of Lorenz, NO 4701, I/9/27-30, deals not only with the 
conditions of his appointment, but with his life history and the subsequent 
expansion of the new agency, the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle (VoMi for short). 
See also Lorenz’s oral testimony, T. 2732-2735, 2742-2746. Lorenz was a 
handsome man with a facial tic, who loved the drawing room, wine, women, 
and the bon mot. He was an agricultural faddist who liked to pose as a 
simple East Elbian farmer. He had married a rich and ambitious woman, 
and he knew how to fight doggedly for power: Rauschning, Makers of 
Destruction, 269-270; Countess R. Waldeck, Athene Palace (New York, 1942), 

04. 
NG 4948, case 11, 72-B/1303/4ff. (notation explained in the appendix) 
and implementive decree of Hess, February 1939, 837 PS, IMT, XXVI, 362- 


364. 
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abroad, with which they built clubrooms and hospitals, and con- 
ducted propaganda. It turned demonstrations and petitions on and 
off. It collected files of information on individual ethnic Germans, 
including those “disloyal to the FiArer.”’ Himmler, through Lorenz, 
steadily infiltrated it with SS personnel, or persuaded its staff to 
“join up.” Thus the agency was to become more trustworthy than 
a mere “state apparatus” or even an undisciplined party organ.” 
The eighteen months between Lorenz’ initial appointment as 
chief of the Liaison Office (VoMi) in January 1937 and his acquisi- 
tion of total direction over all ethnic German activities in July 1938 
mark a kind of watershed in the development of the Nazi imperialist 
program. The period 1933-1936 had been a period of relative 
legality and ‘“‘peace talk” during which Germany professed to be 
searching for an honorable, stable principle of international relations 
to put in the place of the unworkable system of Versailles. The 
doctrine of the autonomous folk group, protected by the strong 
“mother country,” was a quasilegal concept which appealed to 
many political realists of the thirties outside Germany. The reality 
within the ethnic German communities of central and eastern 
Europe was quite different. A struggle for power raged between 
factions, between German citizens abroad and ethnic Germans, 
embittered by conflicts of jurisdiction between interested Reich 
groups and agencies such as the party, the Foreign Office, and the 
SS. Hess and Rosenberg were still important power figures, Bohle’s 
Foreign Section (AO) of the party was engaged in a bitter quarrel 
with the League for Germandom Abroad (VDA), while Ribben- 
trop and Himmler had not yet arrived, politically. But after July 
1938 Hitler’s plans for the destruction of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland had matured to the point where he needed to put the folk 
groups of these states under sharp discipline. He was not sure how 


NG 972, case 11, 72-B/1302/1-3, correspondence between Lorenz and 
Lammers of the Reich Chancellery of November 1938 and March 1939, con- 
tains a diagram of the VoMi organizational structure. On the camps and the 
advisory bureau: affidavit of VoMi employee, H. Hagen, Lorenz I/5/26-31. 
On subsidies: affidavit of Fabritius, Ethnic German leader in Roumania, 
Lorenz III/66/45-46 and affidavit of H. Lohl, a VoMi employee, Lorenz 


I/10/32-34a. 
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he was going to use the folk groups of the Baltic States and the 
Balkans, but tight control of them was tactically important to avoid 
unpleasant incidents.” 

Austria before the Anschluss (union with Germany) was the 
scene of desperate rivalries, not only within the local Nazi move- 
ment, but between Austrian Nazis and the various German agencies, 
especially the Foreign Office, which were supposed to control them. 
Only the closest codperation between Goering and Himmler, 
through the person of Wilhelm Keppler, and the utilization of the 
Austrian SS under Kaltenbrunner had been able to keep the extreme 
factionalism of the Austrian Nazis from completely destroying 
Hitler’s chances in 1937-1938 by a repetition of the Dollfuss 
fiasco.” The vaguely geopolitical, pro-British schemes of Hitler and 
Hess in Landsberg prison were now giving way to the reckless 
opportunism of Ribbentrop, which led to the shelving of the pro- 
British Hess and his protegé, Ernst Bohle. Himmler had also seen 
to it that the self-styled Reichsfiihrer of the League for Germandom 
Abroad (VDA) was eliminated and his organization subordinated 
to Lorenz. Inside the folk groups of Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
Baltic States, and the Balkans, Lorenz had done a great deal to 
bring rival factions together, although prima donnas like Albert 
Forster in Danzig and Konrad Henlein in Czechoslovakia had their 
own direct lines to Hitler. Lorenz was a skillful diplomat, 
chameleon-like in his ability to move from aristocratic salons to 
farmers’ markets, tenacious of purpose, a rather old-fashioned 
Prussian type, definitely more interested in Germandom than in 
race. He was not a policy maker of the first order, but a kind of 
social engineer. 

2 For examples of Liaison Office control of ethnic German groups in 
Czechoslovakia, see DGFP, I, 65-66, 155; II, 204-205, 288, 882; III, 384-385, 
562-563; IV, 138, 171-172. On the collection of information, indicating a close 
connection between VoMi and the SD (Security Service), see the testimony 


of Wilhelm Keppler in Trials of War Criminals before the Nuernberg 
Military Tribunals (hereafter referred to as TWC) (Washington, D.C., n.d.), 
XII, 966-967. 

*DGEP, I, 296, 299-300, 374, 429, 431-433, 452-453, 462-466, 512-513, 
559-560, 565-566, 584-585. For SS roots in Austria, see Frischauer, Himmler, 
69-70, 106-111. 
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It was the German annexation of Austria which eventually got 
Himmler into the resettlement business, in which the Liaison Office 
for Ethnic Germans was to play a large, but not a directing role. 
Some two hundred thousand German-Austrians had been subjected 
to Italianization after 1918 in the so-called South Tyrol or Trentino. 
In spite of Hitler’s reputed willingness to sacrifice this outpost of 
Germandom to the greater good of an alliance with Italian Fascism, 
as recorded in Mein Kampf, the von Kursell Bureau and the Volks- 
deutsche Mittelstelle had aroused the folk group systematically for 
several years before 1938. Thus the Liaison Office acquired the 
ability to manipulate these unfortunate people, caught between the 
weakness of the Austrian Republic and the ambitions of two 
dictators. When consequently, in 1938, Ribbentrop’s foreign policy 
line triumphed and Italy had to be bound closely to Germany for 
the reckoning with Czechoslovakia, the Liaison Office was forth- 
with charged with the pacification of the South Tyrolese German 
community. It soon appeared, however, that nothing would content 
Mussolini except their actual transfer from their homeland to the 
Reich. Hitler could only postpone the payment of this humiliating 
political debt until 1939, by which time Himmler was ready to 
step in and handle it in his own fashion.“ 

Transfer of population seems to have been in the diplomatic air 
in the fall of 1938. Indeed, resettlement appears formally, but 
abortively, on the scene in connection with Hitler’s next triumph 
in the “world struggle of nationalities and races”: the Munich 
settlement.” A “right of option” and “transfer of population’’ pro- 
vision in the Munich agreement was followed by a German-Czech 


44 Hitler renounced the South Tyrol in speeches on March 11 and May 7, 
1938: Dokumente der deutschen Politik (Berlin, 1939), VI, part I, 83ff. and 
137. For VoMi’s role, see DGFP, I, 11, 205, 1060-1065, 1085-1092, 1117-1120, 
1126-1127, 1130-1131, 1136, 1143; II, 325-326. 

45Population transfer in the diplomatic air: see the suggestion of Paul 
Reynaud to the German ambassador Welczek on May 11, 1938, to transfer 
the German “islands” in purely Czech territory, DGFP, II, 267. A similar 
suggestion was ay forward by the Czechs Sep. 26, 1938, shtd., 941-942. 
Article seven of the Munich agreement gave a six-month period of free 
migration in and out of the transferred territories: text in W. C. Langsam, 
The World Since 1914 (New York, 1940), 860-861. 
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joint declaration of November 20, 1938, which required Czechs 
to leave the ceded portions and Germans to leave the unceded area 
in all cases where such persons had moved there since 1910. The 
right of option was granted to all older residents to be exercised 
before March 29, 1939. Now that the exponents of ‘‘consolidation 
of Germandom” had been taken at their word, the Nazis, and VoMi 
in particular, were confronted with a new problem analogous to 
the South Tyrolean dilemma. Hitler did not want any Germans to 
leave the rump state, because he was going to “‘finish it off,” and 
then they would serve as a nucleus for a future German Bohemia. 
Lorenz therefore ordered Nazi leaders in the surviving Czecho- 
slovakia to tell their followers not to opt for return, thereby running 
the risk that the frightened and disappointed Germans of the rump 
state would violently provoke their expulsion at the hands of the 
Czechs, or at least demand that the German government open its 
option lists. In order not to give the Czechs any excuse to expel 
even the post-1910 immigrants, of which there were a great many, 
the Czech minority in the Sudeten areas, which also was very 
largely post-1910 immigration, was not disturbed. That absolutely 
nothing happened is a tribute to discipline and determination on 
the Czech side as well as the German.” 

Himmler was in Hitler’s entourage on March 15, 1939, along 
with Keitel and Ribbentrop, when the Fuhrer rode into Prague. 
The SS and Police Leader was more intimately involved and more 
necessary to the seizure of power in Bohemia—Moravia than he had 
been in the Austrian or Sudeten annexations. Here was the real 
sphere of the “‘battle of nationalities!’” Here he would reap greater 
rewards for his SS empire of the future! Beside the opportunities 
afforded him for power and plunder through the necessary repres- 
sive activities of the police in the new ‘‘Protectorate of Bohemia- 


16 German-Czech treaty on citizenship and right of option, November 20, 
1939, in Dokumente der deutschen Politik, V1, part I, 384-389. For back- 
ground on this treaty, see DGFP, IV, 133-134, 139-142. Quite obviously, the 
Liaison Office, i.e., VoMi, played an important role as it did in handling the 
problem of the Germans left in what was left of Czechoslovakia: DGFP, IV, 
179-181, 183-185, 189. Careful handling of Czechs in Sudeten areas: 
Deutschland-Berichte der SPD (Paris, 1938), no. 10, p. 37; and no. II, p. 13. 
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Moravia,” Himmler expected to utilize this first really ethnically 
alien acquisition as ““Germany’s first European colonial territory.’ 
The protectorate might become the first “experimental garden”’ for 
his schemes of SS settlement, the creation of a new aristocracy of 
Blood and Soil. Hitler was in fact toying with the idea of deporting 
the six million Czechs, who could not be taken into what the Nazis 
had made of the Reich. They should be sent to join their Slavic 
brethren in the vaster regions of the east. But in the summer of 
1939 their industrial skills were too valuable for any immediate 
depopulation such as would later be attempted in the more agrarian 
Poland. Hitler was content to have Himmler use his police to 
intimidate Czech property owners to sell to Germans and to encour- 
age German firms and banks, especially the SS-oriented Dresden 
Bank, to acquire the bulk of Czech properties.” 

It was in Prague, however, that Himmler took the next step in 
what turned out to be the piecemeal creation of an SS-dominated 
resettlement and population program. Himmler placed another of 
his SS colonels, the chief of the Settlement Section of his Race and 
Settlement Main Office (RuSHA), in Prague as head of a Land 
Registry (Bodenamt) for the protectorate.” This move had a great 
deal behind it. Himmler’s ex-colleague and friend, Walter Darré, 
had built up the Rasse- und Siedlungshauptamt since 1931 as a 
research and propaganda branch of the SS. RuSHA, as the organiza- 
tion came to be called, had three separate tasks: (1) The Racial 
Section carried out research on racial matters and applied its findings 
to the racial examination of all candidates for the SS as well as their 
wives and fiancees; (2) The Settlement Section carried out research 
on techniques of agricultural settlement and applied its findings to 
aid SS families to acquire “roots in the soil” (mostly suburban 
before 1939); (3) The Education or Training Section carried out 
research on the best physical training (e.g. calisthenics!) and psycho- 
logical training (racial propaganda) for the future aristocrats of the 


7 Eugene V. Erdely, Germany’s First European Protectorate (London, 
1942), 29, 84-85, 154, 238. 
942), 29, : 

18 Testimony of Darré’s successor in the Race and Settlement Office, 
Pancke, T. 701-702, 720-721. 
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Black Legion and applied the results to pamphlets, lectures, and 
drill. When Darré resigned in disgust from RuSHA in February 
1938, Himmler took the Training Section out of this branch of 
the SS entirely, thereby freeing the Race and Settlement Main Office 
from somewhat irrelevant routine preoccupations.” The head of the 
Settlement Section, a man named von Gottberg, thereupon drew up 
a really grandiose plan for an over-all Reich Settlement Commission 
to coordinate all German “‘internal colonization,” sponsored by the 
SS and headed by himself. The project was forwarded to Himmler 
via Heydrich, in early 1939, resulting in von Gottberg’s appoint- 
ment as Land Registry chief in Prague in June 1939.” 

It is very likely that Heydrich cautioned Himmler about the 
advantages and disadvantages of this over-all commission vis-a-vis 
Darré.” Heydrich had taken over much of Darré’s role as mentor 
to the impulsive and sometimes doctrinaire Reichsfiihrer of the SS. 
With so many different Nazi groups and agencies actively inter- 
ested in and engaged in “internal settlement,” for which the Food 
and Agriculture Minister, Darré, was still especially responsible, it 
would not be wise to antagonize everyone at once and provoke a 
coalition. An extension of SS prerogative to the new territory, how- 
ever, would be more easily justified on the grounds of state security. 
There might also be a question whether von Gottberg was the right 
man for so ambitious a program. He could be tried out first as head 
of a land registry, which would provide a very solid administrative 
base for a settlement program tied in with the eviction of Czechs 
dangerous to state security. 


19Qn the background of the Race and Settlement Main Office, see an 
affidavit of Darré, Hofmann I/3/9-19; see also testimony of SS General Bach- 
Zelewski, T. 431, 435, and Pancke, T. 704, 655-657. See also the affidavit of 
Darré’s collaborator, H. Reischle, case 11, Darré VI/16c/43-45G. For 
RuSHA’s earlier settlement activities, see Himmler’s order of September 3, 
1935, NO 4114, II-C/52/56-57 (notation explained in the appendix). 

20 On the von Gottberg project, see Pancke’s letter to Heydrich of March 31, 
1939, NO 3162, XIII-B/567/1-3 and Pancke’s testimony, T. 674-676, 678-679, 
700-703. The project included a plan to settle SS families in Bohemia and 
Moravia. 

21.On Himmler’s power struggle with Darré at this time, see the testimony 
of a legal expert employed in the RKFDV program, Kuno Wirsich, T. 299. 
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Von Gottberg, who was a businessman active on the boards of 
several private German settlement societies or companies, was no 
doubt aware of Himmler’s own projects for “internal settlement” on 
Germany’s frontiers. On the Polish side of the frontier the Polish 
Minister of Agriculture in the thirties had founded a number of 
new Polish villages (Poniatéwki) in areas from which all ethnic 
Germans had been evicted. Himmler had therefore come up with a 
scheme to settle Wehrbauern, a sort of farmer militia, in the 
eastern districts of Germany opposite the recently founded Polish 
Poniatowk: villages. These armed village settlements were no doubt 
drawn from late Roman history and Austrian experience on the 
Turkish frontiers.” The romantic Himmler seemed quite oblivious 
to the great difference in the present case. The German side of the 
frontier was thinly populated, a little over 100 persons per square 
mile as compared with nearly 300 persons per square mile in the 
Polish Corridor. The Reich population at the frontier was not even 
100 per cent German, owing to selective emigration westward and 
importation of Polish agricultural labor for generations.” Himmler 
wished to attract with his scheme the old inhabitants or their 
descendants, now scattered throughout the Reich. He would drive 
away the Poles from the region by police intimidation or deportation. 

In actual fact not only were the eastern marches of the Reich in 
need of a larger agricultural force, but the whole of Germany was 
crying for agricultural and industrial workers for its full scale 
defense economy. Poles were still being recruited, out of necessity, 
for agricultural labor. Jews could not be removed from defense 
industries as planned. Numerous Italian workers were being im- 
ported. Thus it was in January 1939 that Ulrich Greifelt, the future 
chief of the RKFDYV, could tell assembled Superior SS and Police 
Leaders that the success of Goering’s Four Year Plan must not be 


2 Himmler’s Wehrbauernsiedlungen plan was cited as impractical by 
Darré in a letter to Lammers of October 4, 1939: NG 444, case 11, 
72-B/1309/36-44G. See also testimony of Greifelt, T. 1425, 1444. 

23 For the population situation in the Eastern Marches, see J. M. Winiewicz, 
Aims and Failures of the German New Order, the Polish Research Center 
(London, 1943), 25-28, and German Crimes in Poland, Central Commission 
for Investigation of German Crimes in Poland (Warsaw, 1946), I, 253-254. 
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bought by defeats in the internal national struggle; as a consequence 
it might become necessary to “‘repatriate’” ethnic Germans from 
abroad in order to replace Jews and the mounting foreign labor 
forces. Greifelt was another of Himmler’s right hand men, whose 
task it was both to codperate with and to ‘“‘keep an eye on” Goering’s 
economic enterprise, the Four Year Plan. He was an ex-manager 
from the business world, a sort of liaison officer with Goering for 
Himmler.” 

Like von Gottberg, Greifelt was tried out in June 1939 on a new 
job which could become the administrative basis for an SS settle- 
ment program. Unlike von Gottberg and his Prague Land Registry, 
however, Greifelt and his new office really did become a permanent 
and important part of the RKFDV system. Ulrich Greifelt was 
given the task of resettling the South Tyrolean Germans. After a 
year’s negotiations Hitler had given in to Mussolini’s demand for 
their removal. The withdrawal of this “‘outpost of nationality’ was 
a bitter necessity of political warfare, necessitated by Hitler’s reck- 
less flouting of British opinion about the remainder of Czecho- 
slovakia, thus making his friendship with Italy more important. 
The management of this operation could not be given to Lorenz’ 
Liaison Office or to Bohle’s Auslands-Organisation, for that would 
have embarrassed not only these authorities, who had talked grandly 
to the local Germans of the Féhrer’s protecting arm, but also the 
Italians, who resented these Nazi organs of subversion. At this point 
Himmler, whose influence with Hitler was still increasing, was 
given this “dirty work.” His man Greifelt was a good man for this 
sort of job; though a very loyal SS man and Nazi he could be put 


4 Greifelt’s speech of January 23, 1939, is NO 5591, loose exhibit 789. 
Ulrich Greifelt was a World War and Free Corps veteran from a lower middle 
class Berlin background. He was a fairly successful plant manager in the 
twenties but lost his job in the depression (1932). He joined the SS as a 
professional administrator in 1933 through the efforts of his former army 
superior, then chief of the SS Main Office. He got the job of “advisor” on the 
Four Year Plan in 1937 as a government employee, subordinate to Himmler 
as Chief of the German Police. At the same time, however, he remained in 
active SS service, attached to Himmler’s personal staff, as chief of a ten- 
person “SS Office for the Four Year Plan.” See his affidavit, NO 3978, 
I/4/17-18, and his oral testimony, T. 1405-1414, 1682, 1746. 
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forward as a practical economist, an arrangement satisfactory to 
all parties concerned, since it served to play down the nationality 
issue. Greifelt was put in charge of a Berlin office known as the 
Guidance Office for Immigrants and Repatriates, with its emigra- 
tion bureaus in the field at Bolzano and Merano.* 

Hitler had only consented to so ignominious a withdrawal of 
German culture from such an ancient area of the Thousand Year 
Reich as the South Tyrol because he was now ready to play for 
much higher stakes. The one historically German area in the east 
which still was unredeemed was the Corridor. Germans had never 
acknowledged the justice of separating it and Danzig from the 
German state, but Hitler had thus far needed Polish friendship for 
his other plans. In fact, since 1936 Nazi propaganda sources had 
encouraged the German people to turn their eyes instead toward 
south-east Europe for trade and ultimate colonization by Germans. 
Directly and indirectly the Ukraine was brought into these hopes. 
Encouragement was given to Ukrainian political refugees like 
_ Skoropadsky to hope for German support for the liberation of their 
homeland in return for close codperation with Hitler’s Reich in the 
fashion of 1918. Such dreams might be made to seem to the Poles 
not too incompatible with a German-Polish offensive and defensive 
alliance against the USSR.” 


25 A secret oral promise to effect some sort of resettlement of Germans 
from the South Tyrol was made at Munich by Ribbentrop. When the Italians 
pressed for implementation in January 1939, the first steps were taken for a 
discreet resettlement in slow stages without publicity: DGFP, IV, 550-553, 
564-566, 570-572, 583-584. A more formal, though still secret, agreement was 
signed May 23, 1939, as an adjunct to the “Pact of Steel,” but there were 
widespread press leaks and considerable anxiety developed among the South 
Tyroleans: Bullock, Hitler, 468; Dokumente der deutschen Politik (Berlin, 
1940), VII, part 2, 641; The Von Hassell Diaries 1938-1944 (New York, 
1947), 46-47. Greifelt was given his new job June 23, 1939: see his own 
affidavit, NO 3978, 1/4/18. His executive assistant, Heinz Winkler, was a 
Foreign Section (AO) employee: affidavit of Winkler, Greifelt IV/96/25-27. 
On Greifelt’s character and suitability, see the testimony of SS General Bach- 
Zelewski, T. 383, 386, 418. 

**Erdely reports that von Papen in February 1938 “‘calmly announced 
(that) the Reich will now proceed without hindrance upon its predetermined 
path toward Southeastern Europe. In that area it will create a flourishin 
Commonwealth of small States, a Commonwealth under German political 
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But now in the first six months of 1939 the Ukraine mirage 
disappeared from Nazi propaganda. It was a sign to Stalin that 
Hitler might settle for a free hand in western and central Europe, 
abandoning temporarily at least his wider geopolitical ambitions. 
Thus it was that Poland, which Hitler now swore to smash for its 
alliance with Britain, became the field for German experimentation. 
with the new imperialism of resettlement and the manipulation of 
peoples.” 

The immediate conditions for the realization of Hitler’s and 
Himmler’s dreams of permanent conquest through resettlement 
were laid down by the Soviet alliance. From first to last Hitler had 
to pay in the east for his abandonment of his older plan for an 
alliance with Britain. When the German-Soviet negotiations got 
down to particulars, Ribbentrop found that instead of a mere joint 
guarantee of the Baltic states, with the Germans fortifying the 
southern ports and the Russians the northern ones, which the Nazis 
had expected, he had to concede the Soviets a free hand in Estonia 
and Latvia, the home of seventy-eight thousand ethnic Germans. 
Instead of a mere tacit sharing of a Greater Roumania open equally 
to German economic domination and Soviet political pressures, 
Ribbentrop had to make a clear statement of German disinterest in 
Bessarabia, which sheltered another eighty-one thousand Germans. 


economic and cultural leadership. The individual members of this Common- 
wealth, freed from economic and political worries will subordinate their 
agricultural production to the requirements of the Reich, which in its turn, 
will exclusively supply them with their industrial needs. In return for this 
they will enjoy varying degrees of sovereignty. Some will remain almost 
independent, others only in formal respect but all of them will have to 
subordinate themselves to the rightful interests of Germany, who buys from 
them and also sells to them more than any other country.” Germany’s First 
European Protectorate, 17-18. For the Ukrainian schemes and a Polish 
alliance: Deutschland-Berichte (1938), no. 11, pp. 5-6; no. 12, pp. I0-11; 
(1939), no. 1, pp. B17, Brg; no. 2, p. 6; Bullock, Hitler, 437-438, 452-457; 
Kleist, Zwischen Hitler und Stalin, 17-21; A. Rossi, The Russo-German 
Alliance, August 1939-June 1941 (London, 1950), 6-7. 

7 Quieting of Ukraine propaganda: Deutschland-Berichte, (1939), no. 6, 
p. 23. The German award of the “independent” Carpatho-Ukraine to Hun- 
gary after the occupation of Prague fitted in well with the German soft- 
pedaling of the Ukrainian issue: Kleist, Zwischen Hitler und Stalin, 23-24. 
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According to the original agreement of August 23, the German 
sphere of influence in Poland was to stop at the Narew-Vistula-San 
line, a partition which would give the Nazis control of a prepon- 
derance of Polish Germandom, with the exception of the ethnic 
German islands of Eastern Galicia, principally in the Lwow (Lem- 
berg) area.” 

The same pattern of withdrawal of “overextended” outposts of 
nationality which was enunciated in the German-Czech agreement 
but never implemented, and begun in the South Tyrol, was now to 
be erected into a general principle. The Baltic states, Bessarabia and 
Eastern Galicia could no longer serve as convenient areas of Nazi 
political pressure and intrigue once the agents of the NKVD (the 
Soviet Secret Police) became their opponents. Nor would the Soviets 
mind losing the typical German bourgeois or large farmer of these 
areas; it would save the cost of their deportation. It would be 
political folly for the Nazis to leave these people to become hostages 
of the Russians, who could use Hitler’s much vaunted concern for 
the well being of all Germans to extort some later concessions. 
‘‘Rescued,” they could at least become replacements for the foreign 
labor and for the ‘‘indispensible Jews” inside the Reich. Indeed, 
many could be added to the nucleus of Germans already in the 
Corridor and western Poland to help create a solid block of German- 
dom, once for all, in the eastern marches of the Reich. But these 
were top secret decisions. No word of new population withdrawals 
must be breathed abroad in the anxious September days. The Nazi’s 
prestige was on too delicate a footing. 

The war had hardly begun before new embarrassments became 
apparent to these bold fighters in the battle of nationalities. Ribben- 
trop was begging Schulenberg to urge the Red Army to move 
quickly into the Soviet sphere of influence. It was going to be very 
difficult to explain to Germans east of the August 23 treaty line, 
who greeted the Wehrmacht as their liberators, that the German 


28 On the negotiations: Nazi—Soviet Relations, Department of State (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1948), 34-43, 57-58, 62-63, 71, 78; and Kleist, Zwischen Hitler und 
Stalin, 57-58. For the population picture, see Joseph B. Schechtman, European 
Population Transfers, 1939-1945 (New York, 1946), 69, 149, 174, 261. 
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troops were only pursuing the Polish enemy and would withdraw 
forthwith in favor of the Red Army. Furthermore, Molotov and 
Stalin wanted to be liberators too; they advanced their troops only 
into White Russian and Ukrainian regions, leaving the German 
troops who had advanced as far as the Bug River in possession of 
the undeniably Polish province of Lublin. Ribbentrop on his second 
visit to Moscow on September 28 had to ratify this new German 
acquisition with a very dubious guid pro quo: Lithuania, except 
for the Suwalki district in the southwest corner, was to become part 
of the Soviet sphere, and Russia “would immediately take up the 
solution of the problem of the Baltic countries.”” Hitler had indeed 
“completely smashed Poland”—now he must pay the price.” 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL PHASE: SEPTEMBER 1939-JANUARY 1940 


It was to Werner Lorenz of the Liaison Office that Hitler turned 
in late September 1939, with the request to arrange for the 
“repatriation” of about seventy-five thousand German-speaking 
men, women, and children from Estonia and Latvia and another 
hundred thousand or more from the eastern Polish provinces 
“liberated” by the Red Army. Hitler apparently had no completed 
program in mind, although he thought they might be “accommo- 
dated” in the Danzig and Posen areas. When Himmler learned that 
one of his subordinates had been given so important a task, he 
hurried to Hitler and in a few hours persuaded him to take it away 
from Lorenz again, and give it to the SS, that is to Himmler. 
Himmler argued that this was a highly complex job, in which many 
different operations had to be coordinated. There were many aspects, 
especially settlement, for which the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle was 
unprepared, for all its experience with refugee camps. Dealing with 
the highest Reich authorities required a plenipotentiary power which 
Lorenz could never assume. Himmler did not say what must have 
been in his mind: that Lorenz was not yet formally subordinate to 
him at all, but to Ribbentrop and Hess. If he could capture Lorenz 


29See Nazi-Soviet Relations, 86-87, 89-96, 98-107; and Kleist, Zwischen 
Hitler und Stalin, 102-104. 
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officially, he would not only prevent other Nazi headquarters from 
developing jurisdictions in an area he wanted for himself, but he 
could also dominate Lorenz’ activities in the party and Foreign 
Office jurisdictions more effectively.” 

We can trace Heinrich Himmler’s machinations almost day by 
day from the last week in September until January 1940, whereby 
he turned Hitler’s original word of approval into a whole new 
empire: The Reich Commission for the Strengthening of German- 
dom. One of his first acts after winning Hitler’s nod on the resettle- 
ment action was the consolidation on September 27 of all his police 
responsibilities in a new managerial unit, the Reichssicherhetts- 
hauptamt (Reich Security Main Office or RSHA) under Reinhard 
Heydrich. This move was important for several reasons: (1) It tied 
the police up with the SS even more closely than before, especially 
by increasing the influence of the Superior SS and Police Leaders 
in their respective political and military districts (Gaue and 
Wehrkretse; (2) it raised Heydrich to the rank of Supreme Reich 
Authority, giving him great administrative leverage; (3) it simpli- 
fied the construction of an SS-dominated resettlement and popula- 
tion program, of which the RSHA was a necessary building block, 
and placed Heydrich in a position to control the program.” 

On September 28 Lammers, head of the Reich Chancellery, 
authorized von Krosigk, the finance minister, to provide Himmler 
with a fund of ten million Retchsmark “for the resettlement from 
abroad of German citizens and ethnic Germans, as well as the estab- 
lishment of agricultural settlements in the former Polish territories.” 
On October 3 Ulrich Greifelt, who was still formally charged only 
with the South Tyrolean transfer, received a note from Himmler 
ordering him to pick up the money.” Not Lorenz then, or even 
Heydrich, but an unobtrusive subordinate was becoming Himmler’s 
choice as a center for his new system. Greifelt would not arouse the 


%© Testimony of Lorenz, T. 2750. For Himmler’s maneuvering, see Telford 
Taylor, Sword and Swastika: Generals and Nazis in the Third Reich (New 
York, 1952), 357-364. 

31 Opening statement of the prosecution, T. 32. 

% NG 2900, case 11, 72-B/1306/33-34G. Notation is explained in the 
appendix. 
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suspicions of Reich and party units the way a well established SS 
figure might. Himmler was also indulging in his favorite practice 
of dividing up the authority which he delegated, to avoid a repetition 
of the Darré affair, and raising up a small man who was thoroughly 
loyal and incapable of the kind of rivalry that Darré offered. 

Meanwhile, on the twenty-ninth Lammers had sent Himmler a 
first draft of a Fuhrer decree “‘for the strengthening of Germandom”’ 
which began: “The Poland established at Versailles has ceased to 
exist.” “The Reichsftihrer of the SS and Chief of the German Police 
in the Ministry of the Interior”’ was authorized: 


(1) To bring back those German citizens and ethnic Germans abroad ) 
who are eligible for permanent return to the Reich. 

(2) To eliminate the harmful influence of such alien parts of the 
population, especially in the newly acquired territory, which in 
their present position constitute a danger to the Reich and the 
German community. 

(3) To establish agricultural settlers, also from existing Reich territory, 
in the newly acquired territories. 


The Reichsfiihrer of the SS was called upon in this document “‘to 
make use, if possible, of the existing offices and establishments of 
the Reich, the provinces, and the communities, as well as other 
public bodies and settlement agencies.” Himmler wrote back to the 
head of the chancellery on October 4 that he was in complete agree- 
ment and had no amendments to suggest.” This draft was, never- 
theless, not quite the final form of the decree. 

Walter Darré had assumed that he would have a sizeable 


83 First draft of RKFDV decree and Himmler-Lammers correspondence 
thereon is NG 1467, case 11, 105/1304/13-17 (TWC, XIII, 138-140). Final 
text is NO 3075, II-B/20/1-3 (given in the appendix). An official statement 
appeared in the Volkischer Beobachter, October 26, 1939: “The Fuhrer has 
commissioned the Re:chsfiihrer of the SS by the edict of October 7, 1939, to 
manage the final repatriation of Germans abroad and ethnic Germans. The 
Reichsfiihrer of the SS has received the further duty of carrying on resettle- 
ment measures necessary for the creation of a German settlement area and 
all related tasks. The Reichsfiihrer of the SS will make use of existing offices 
and agencies for the execution of his commission.” Dokumente der deutschen 
Politik, VII, part 2, 635. An SS official referred to the decree in 1940 as “not 
made public’: TWC, V, 247. 
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influence on the agricultural exploitation of Poland, since, after all, 
he was Food Minister. Before the outbreak of the war he had 
circularized the Prussian provincial presidents requesting the names 
of suitable German farmers who might serve as “‘trustees”’ for farms 
in occupied Poland. Having heard rumors of Himmler’s coup, he 
happened to meet Lammers on a railway platform early in October 
and used this chance to learn the truth. The result was a bitter 
letter of October 4, addressed to Lammers, in which he fulminated 
in scarcely veiled language against Himmler’s “uneconomic” 
schemes: “Such settlement questions are not matters of inspiration 
or romance, but the soberest considerations of agrarian realities.’™ 
As a result he was permitted to sit down with Himmler in a last 
minute conference on the Fiihrer decree ‘‘to win some freedom of 
action.” 

His success amounted to the insertion into the decree of a specific 
reference to the Food Ministry: “Insofar as the task of the Reich 
Leader of the SS concerns the creation of a new German peasantry, 
reference to the Food Ministry: “Insofar as the task of the Reich 
Leader of the SS and according to his general instructions.”"*” On the 
other hand, several small modifications in the final draft may reflect 
Himmler’s hand: References to the police and the Interior Ministry 
were deleted, making the task entirely devolve upon the SS; item 
three of the assignment was changed to read: 


To create new German colonies by resettlement, and especially by the 
resettlement of German citizens and ethnic Germans coming back from 


abroad. 


The expression “‘colonies”’ and the specific tie-up of repatriation with 
their formation was another step on the way to the creation of a 
population program out of a refugee and police action. The new 
draft also authorized Himmler to assign certain dwelling areas to 


4NG 1759, case 11, 104/1654/12-30G contains correspondence between 
Darré, Himmler, and Goering relating to Darré’s ‘“‘exclusion”’ from the new 
program. Darré’s letter to Lammers is NG 444, case 11, 72-B/1309/36-44G. 

3° See the affidavit of Rudolf Harmening, who accompanied Darré to the 
conference and formulated the phrase in question: NID 14589, case 11, 


104/1655/31G. 
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alien parts of the population, the basis for the creation of Polish and 
Jewish ghettoes. Last, but not least, the egotistical Himmler con- 
trived to have the decree issued on his birthday, October 7. 

In vague terms, without reference to Himmler and the SS, Hitler 
announced the new program of consolidation to the Reichstag on 
October 6. He said ‘‘a resettlement would be undertaken among 
the splinters of Germandom in the east and south of Europe, in 
order to remove at least part of the material for a European con- 
flict.”” Germany and the Soviet Union had come to an agreement 
‘‘to support each other in the matter.’’ Here Hitler set the tone for 
the coming two years. The east and south of Europe were to be 
pacified, apparently by the wholesale removal of the German folk 
groups from the Baltic to the Black Sea. A clear line of demarcation 
was to be created between Germans and Slavs.” While the thought 
of losing the German trouble makers might have been quite appeal- 
ing to many nationalistic groups in eastern and southern Europe, 
the loss of so many potential hostages and the partition of Poland 
with the Soviet imperialists was less reassuring. A wave of anxiety 
also struck the ethnic Germans in Hungary, Yugoslavia, and 
Roumania, whose life had become very comfortable with the intro- 
duction of folk group law by fascist dictators.” But there were no 
plans in existence for the wholesale removal of these folk groups, 
nor were they ever drawn up. When these hapless men and women 
were finally evacuated, it was a hit-or-miss proposition dictated by 
the fortunes of war. 

Then in rapid succession followed the measures which were the 
fruit of the last month’s hurried and tactical planning; on October 
8 West Prussia and the province of Posen (and some of the province 
of Lodz) were annexed outright; on October 12 central Poland 
was turned into a pure colony (not even a protectorate)—the 
so-called General Government of Poland; on October 15 the first 


(For Hitler’s speech, see Dokumente der deutschen Politik, VU, part 1, 
334-362, especially p. 347. 

87 §chechtman, European Population Transfers, 238-240. Even the Germans 
of South Tyrol were reluctant to leave their homes, and although Greifelt 
continued his original resettlement mission, only 75,000 of 267,000 eligible 
were ever resettled: Schechtman, 62. 
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“repatriation” treaty was concluded at Talinn, with Estonia.* Thus 
began the first phase of the National Socialist resettlement and popu- 
lation policy on Germany’s frontiers, with Poland as the focus. 

By her annexations in Poland, Germany turned the clock back 
to the summer of 1918, a satisfying experience. It was almost as if 
history could be rewritten to efface the sequel to that pregnant 
summer. The annexation of West Prussia and the districts of Posen 
and Lodz drew once again the Prussian frontiers of the history 
books, plus the strategic rectifications demanded by Ludendorff in 
1918. By a later annexation eastern Upper Silesia was “‘restored’”’ 
to Germany, with some territorial additions of economic value, and 
East Prussia was expanded to the south as well. The implication of 
these new-old frontiers was a return to the potentialities of Prussian 
internal colonial policy. It was as if Hitler were going to show what 
the Royal Prussian Colonization Commission should really have 
done from 1886 on. The reinclusion of nearly ten million Poles 
inside Germany was the second great impetus to the Nazi resettle- 
ment and population program, the first having been the partition of 
eastern Europe with the Soviets. 

Himmler moved immediately to dramatize German intentions. 
On October 8 he had already created an Immigration Center 
(Einwanderungszentralstelle or EWZ) to process the repatriated 
ethnic Germans. The Security Police, under Heydrich, had been 
put in charge of this agency, in which Himmler also placed teams 
from the Ministry of the Interior, the Ministry of Health, the 
Ministry of Labor, and his own Race and Settlement Main Office 
of the SS (RuSHA). All five were to collaborate on each naturaliza- 
tion.” On October 11 Himmler issued general orders for urban 
evacuations in Danzig, Gdynia, and Posen to make room for the 


88 The Danzig area was already annexed as of September 1, 1939: Doku- 
mente der deutschen Politik, VU, part 2, 596-597 (TWC, XII, 1056-1057); 
October 8, 1939, annexation decree: ibid., 601-604 (TWC, IV, 754-757); 
October 12, 1939, decree creating the General Government of Poland: 14:d., 
671-672 (TWC, IV, 757-759); October 15, 1939, German-Estonian resettle- 
ment treaty: 1b1d., 635-641. 

Draft instructions for the Immigration Center (undated): NO 3495, 
II-C/44/21-28. See also Greifelt’s testimony, T. 1429. 
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incoming ethnic Germans, again to Heydrich. Werner Lorenz, chief 
of the Liaison Office (VoMi), was to help him pick the areas to 
be cleared, a sop to the demoted resettlement manager.” 

On October 12 Himmler left Berlin for the South Tyrol to 
settle some details of the option and resettlement procedures with 
the Italian government prior to the signature of the actual repatri- 
ation agreement on October 21. He took Ulrich Greifelt along, but 
the erstwhile manager of the South Tyrolean resettlement action 
was only to ride as far as Innsbruck, where he awaited the return 
of the Reichsfiihrer of the SS on the 22nd. Himmler had really 
taken Greifelt along to disclose to him the larger tasks set by the 
secret October 7 decree, which he now showed to Greifelt for the 
first time. Himmler had probably not made up his mind just how 
far he would let Greifelt represent him, obviously not very far in 
the South Tyrolean affair! Himmler’s treatment of Greifelt on this 
occasion was a pretty fair omen of Greifelt’s impossible role in the 
years to come. That the man would put up with a superior who 
alternately gave him authority and then stepped in to do it himself 
was some indication of Greifelt’s hollowness and his identification 
with the brutal policeman. On the other hand, he showed that he 
was by no means Himmler’s alter ego by asking to have as his 
righthand man another SS business manager named Rudolf Creutz. 
Creutz was much less a National Socialist than Greifelt, a likeable 
fellow who had married a wife from the high Austrian nobility 
against Himmler’s wishes, and as a result had been kept back in the 
SS. Himmler was not pleased with Greifelt’s choice, but perhaps 
accepted it because he still did not conceive of a very extensive 
authority for either of them. (In 1943 Creutz virtually ran the 
RKFDV headquarters.)" 

We do not know how much of his plans Himmler revealed to 
Greifelt on the trip down or what Greifelt did in Innsbruck for 


“NO 4613, V-D/290/22 (TWC, IV, 854-855). 

“| Greifelt testimony, T. 1416-1417, 1420-1424, 1431-1433, 1444-1445. See 
also Creutz’s affidavit, NO 3823, I/5/19-20. Greifelt said he chose Creutz as 
“ein ruhiger, keine phantastische Phantomen nachjagender Mensch’ (a quiet 
man not given to chasing fantastic phantoms)—the opposite of Himmler. 
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more than a week. It is probable that he scouted around for resettle- 
ment possibilities in Austria for the South Tyroleans. At his trial 
in 1947 Greifelt insisted that he did not see or know the contents 
of Himmler’s first order as Reich Commissioner for the Strengthen- 
ing of Germandom until October 22 or 23. Greifelt thought the 
date of this basic document was October 17. It has been pointed out 
that Hitler had not given Himmler any such title in his decree; 
therefore Himmler’s first order effectively created his own office. 
Although he gave himself such a grandiose title, Himmler knew 
that it was important not to antagonize his major rivals on the 
Reich level (for example, Darré) as well as certain Gauleiter close 
to Hitler like Erich Koch in East Prussia (who also had his own 
settlement projects). Since he and many other Nazis professed to 
hate bureaucracy, Himmler thought the best way to avoid trouble 
would be to commission the numerous existing agencies inside and 
outside the SS and police sphere of command with limited tasks, to 
be carried out according to directives drawn up by a small head- 
quarters (Dienststelle) headed by Greifelt.® 

Greifelt was to set up a larger office in Berlin than his previous 
Guidance Office, with what the Germans called Referate, office 
sections, headed by specialists on labor allocation and land use, on 
financing resettlement, on payment of “reparation” to German 
victims of “Polish terrorism,”’ and on long range settlement plan- 
ning. Thus the tasks of Greifelt’s office were to include the drawing 
up of memoranda on procedures, the formulation of edicts and 
orders for Himmler’s signature, and codrdinative liaison with the 
various arms of Himmler’s policy such as the Liaison Office, the 
Race and Settlement Office, and the Security Police, as well as with 
other state agencies interested in the resettlement area, such as 
Goering’s Four Year Plan Office, Darré’s Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture, the Ministry of Interior (not absorbed by Himmler 
till 1943), and the Wehrmacht. Implicit in this last task there was 
a kind of codrdinative responsibility for the rational relocation of 
the ethnic Germans and the proper economic utilization of the 


«First Order of the Reich Commissioner”: NO 3078, II-B/21/4-6 (text 
in the appendix). 
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annexed and occupied Polish territories for the defense of Ger- 
mandom. 

Greifelt was given two entries in an office building on the west 
end of the Kurfiirstendamm, in the Berlin district called Halensee, 
and permitted to pick up a force of about twenty persons, including 
staff and office help. In the course of October 1939 Greifelt hired 
a number of jurists as his chiefs of section. Needless to say, all were 
National Socialists, though not all were SS men. All thereby 
acquired SS rank, however. This organizing activity had to be 
carried on at the very time when the Foreign Ministry was alerting 
the Latvian and Estonian ethnic Germans for transshipment to the 
Reich, and Security Police (usually Gestapo) were clearing out 
Poles and Jews from large urban areas in Poland into assembly 
camps. In these October days “planning” either took place in 
Himmler’s head or at police or Foreign Ministry levels. The 
Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle (VoM)) was called on to aid the Foreign 
Ministry in the trans-Baltic operation, both in dealing with the 
cultural and political organizations of the ethnic Germans there 
(along with the Foreign Section of the party) and in arranging for 
sea transport with the Ministry of Transport. Responsibility for 
the reception and care of the resettlers was put in the hands of the 
party Gauleiter, who were simultaneously governors (Retchsstatt- 
halter) of the new eastern provinces. They would, of course, make 
use of Liaison Office facilities as well as such auxiliary youth and 
welfare organizations of the party as the National Socialist People’s 
Welfare, and the Labor Front.* 

Both the smooth reception and “processing” of the ethnic 
Germans and the disposition of Polish agricultural property were 
of paramount importance to an agency like that of Greifelt, if it 


8 Testimony of Kuno Wirsich, one of Greifelt’s jurists, T. 265, 292, 357. 
See also Anordnung (Order) 9/II, printed in the handbook of the RKFDV 
Dienststelle (RKFDV Office), Der Menscheneinsatz (Human Allocation), 
(Berlin, 1940), 14. The book was given Nuremberg document number 
NO 3531, but only excerpts appear among the prosecution and defense docu- 
ments. This citation and certain others is from the original in the un- 
catalogued RKFDV documents. Departmental Records Branch, TAGO, 
Alexandria, Va. 
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were really entrusted with the final relocation of the “‘repatriates.”’ 
Nevertheless, in the fall of 1939 the new headquarters was only 
capable of drawing up paper schedules of competency for Himmler 
to sign, as well as politely worded letters to uncodperative Gauleiter. 
Much depended on the personal relations of Himmler with his 
colleagues of ministerial rank, including the Reich governors. The 
Polish territories, especially those actually annexed to the Reich, 
were immediately regarded by ambitious agency heads as well as 
by local Reich governors as a fruitful area for empire building. 
Greifelt could not begin by ordering these other agencies around. 

Walter Darré, the minister of Food and Agriculture, was respon- 
sible for the food production of the new areas. He sought to make 
this agricultural area the breadbasket of Germany that it had once 
been before 1914. It was his theory that industrial activity in this 
area was uneconomic. In collaboration with Walter Funk’s Ministry 
of Economics Darré succeeded in having many of the industrial 
plants removed from the Polish areas, including the numerous 
textile factories of Lodz. Darré had succeeded in getting Himmler 
to specify in his first order as Reichskommissar that “the settlement 
of farmers will be carried out by the Reich Minister of Food and 
Agriculture.” He had also begun the creation of a network of 
German trustees over Polish farms in the annexed provinces and 
extended the activities of the Food Estate (Reichsnahrstand) to the 
ethnic Germans living in those territories. But Darré never really 
had a chance in competition with Hermann Goering. 

On October 19 Goering announced that his Office of the Four 


“4 Greifelt called the question of his “‘authority” over the Reich governors 
“eine ausgesprochene Doktorfrage’” (definitely a question for a doctoral dis- 
sertation), T. 1451 (1396 in the German). See also RKFDV Order 13/I, un- 
catalogued RKFDV documents, Departmental] Records Branch. 

“See NO 1392, XIV-C/633/12, a letter of Darré dated August 29, 1939, 
to the Prussian provincial presidents requesting names of suitable German 
farmers who might serve as trustees for farms in occupied Poland. For the 
Food Ministry’s activities in the early months of the occupation, see NG 1645, 
case 11, 72-B/1315/62-65G (TWC, XIII, 151-153). On the removal of the 
Lodz textile plants, see The Polish Fortnightly Review, 2: no. 52 (September 
15, 1942), “The Fate of a Polish City.” 
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Year Plan was seizing all Polish and Jewish property in the annexed 
territories. He thereupon created a special agency to manage this 
vast state domain, the Main Trustee Office East (Haupttreuhana- 
stelle Ost, or HTO). Goering’s aim was nothing less than complete 
control of the whole Polish economy. He even took Hans Frank, 
the Reich Governor of the Government General of Poland, under 
his protective wing, in order to extend his empire into central 
Poland.® Goering’s conception of a German East was not an 
agrarian conception, like Darré’s. He was willing to allow a short 
term looting, especially in the farther zone under Frank, but ulti- 
mately Goering was contemplating the distribution of Poland’s 
industrial and commercial potentialities to his collaborators and 
comrades in the German cartels, who might exploit and develop 
these new colonial regions. When we recall Himmler’s own con- 
nections with the Ruhr industrialists and bankers, it is obvious that 
the Reichsfiihrer of the SS was not likely to team up with Darré 
in the exclusively agrarian schemes of SS settlement laid down by 
the Blood and Soil enthusiast; nor was Himmler going to follow 
along meekly in Goering’s wake picking up what was left. He was 
going to go directly to the principals and negotiate a division of the 
spoils. Greifelt could have nothing to do with these high level talks, 
but he was to find the sphere of his duties widened at the very out- 
set to include new branches of activity necessitated by Himmler’s 
ambitions. 

The German military government in Poland had decreed a 
blanket confiscation of property as early as September 27, which 
was restated October 5. These decrees had enabled the Food 
Ministry’s “trustees” who had come in with the troops, as well as 
many local ethnic Germans appointed by the occupying forces, to 
establish themselves on Polish properties. The former owners were 


6 Goering’s letter of notification to the Supreme Reich authorities con- 
cerning HTO and its duties is dated October 19, 1939: EC 410, 72-A/1286/off. 
(TWC, XIII, 718-721). For the basic decrees and orders of that organization 
through January 1940, see 1707 PS, case 11, 125/2160/1-11. On the relation 
with Hans Frank, see excerpts from the “Frank Diary,” 2233 PS, Creutz 
1/17/42-46 (TWC, IV, 889-891). 
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usually kept on as employees to perform the actual work.” In order 
to prevent these early comers from getting too firmly ensconced on 
the ground floor, Himmler had created a Central Land Registry 
(Zentralbodenamt, ZBA) for the annexed territories sometime 
between October 8 and October 12, when he told Greifelt about 
it on their southern trip. He apparently had intended to give it to 
a person in the SS Settlement Office (Freiherr von Holzschuher). 
His indecision in the matter left the new creation floating in semi- 
detached relationship to Greifelt’s responsibilities at the very time 
when Goering’s coup of October 19 created a rival registry, the 
Main Trustee Office (HTO).® In the midst of this mixup, requests 
began to pour in from German citizens for assignment to the ‘“‘new 
soil” they had been promised for so long. It was no wonder then 
that Himmler in his capacity as Retchskommissar ordered on 
October 30 that no Reich citizens should receive allotments in the 
annexed territories during the months of November and December, 
pending a general survey by the Central Land Registry.® 

Faced with this impasse, Goering referred Himmler to the chief 
of the Main Trustee Office (Winkler) with the result that on 
November 10 Greifelt received a document delineating authority 
between himself and Winkler. This Himmler decree had been 
drawn up in Heydrich’s Security Office (RSHA) and was not the 
product of Greifelt’s staff. Goering had handed over all agricultural 
property in annexed Poland to the RKFDV system, keeping the 
urban and industrial properties for his Haupttreuhandstelle Ost 


‘7 Heinz Winkler, one of Greifelt’s earliest collaborators in the RKFDV 
headquarters, testified to four different property confiscation orders in Poland 
before Himmler injected that agency into the business: (1) by Darré’s 
“trustees”; (2) by the Wehrmacht; (3) by the Civil Authorities; (4) by HTO 
(Goering): T. 951-952. 

€On the Central Land Registry, see Greifelt’s testimony, T. 1424, 1492, 
and the affidavit of Gunther Stier, of the RKFDV Office: Meyer-Hetling 
I/18/34-35. On Fretherr von Holzschuher, see the affidavit of S. Golling, 
another employee of the Office, Meyer-Hetling II/84/110G. Pancke, chief of 
RuSHA, testified that von Gottberg himself “probably got an order to estab- 
lish a Central Land Office in Berlin,” which Holzschuher, his successor in 
the Settlement Office of RuSHA, “inherited”: T. 678-679, 698. 

“ “Order 3/V”: uncatalogued RKFDV documents, Departmental Records 
Branch, TAGO, Alexandria, Va. 
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(HTO). Greifelt’s headquarters were empowered to seize for settle- 
ment purposes any piece of agricultural property in the annexed 
territories not owned by a German.” It was, of course, not accidental 
that such a decree stemmed from the police side of Himmler’s 
empire, for the implication of seizure for settlement purposes was 
eviction, a police measure. Thus it was that Greifelt’s ‘economic 
management” was very early combined with brute force. 

Another proliferation in Himmler’s supposedly ‘‘simple’”” RKFDV 
framework fell into Greifelt’s lap in November, but this one was 
more in line with the economic role for which he was suited. After 
considerable correspondence between Himmler and Wilhelm 
Keppler, one of Goering’s men transferred from the Four Year 
Plan Office to the Foreign Ministry, Greifelt was made vice-chair- 
man of a government corporation created to manage as trustee the 
accounts of resettlers who had left properties abroad and to provide 
them with equivalent property values in the annexed eastern 
territories. (Thus we see united in Greifelt’s person the dual 
character of the RKFDV program: welfare for Germans, but rob- 
bery and oppression for “‘alien peoples.”) The trusteeship company 
(Deutsche Umsiedlungstreuhandgesellschaft or DUT) was for all 
practical purposes a bank. Its chairman was a banker who took his 
orders from Greifelt and Himmler (Karl Schmoelder); on its board 
of directors were representatives of the banking world, of the foreign 
ministry, of the ministries of finance and economics, of the Liaison 
Office for Ethnic Germans (VoMi), and of the Baltic German 
political and cultural community. It in turn created subsidiary 
trustee companies in Estonia and Latvia under their laws.” 


NO 2676, XIV-A/592/18-20 (notation explained in the appendix). Greifelt 
called this document a typical example of the administrative chaos around 
Himmler, T. 1467-1469. Himmler nominated a Secret Service man named 
Galke as liaison between the RKFDV headquarters and the Main Trustee 
Office (RKFDV Generalreferent): Greifelt testimony, T. 1501-1505. 

‘1Qn DUT: Greifelt testimony, T. 1507-1514 and NO 2407, case 11, 
72-E/1369 (TWC, XIII, 597-598) correspondence in November 1939 between 
Himmler and Wilhelm Keppler. See also testimony of prosecution witness 
Wirsich, Greifelt’s subordinate, T. 231, 344, and an affidavit of Karl 
Schmoelder, the first head of DUT: Greifelt III/22/49-55. The Trusteeship 
Company’s report for 1939 is NID 7721, case 11, 146/2829/ 10-16. 
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The problem of where to put the repatriated Germans from 
Estonia and Latvia was upon the agency almost before it existed. 
From the eighteenth of October ships arrived daily, first with 
Estonian and later also with Latvian Germans. In his first order 
as Commissioner for the Strengthening of Germandom of October 
17, Himmler had prescribed that ‘“The main burden of the carrying 
out of these great duties on the spot rests on the shoulders of the 
Reich governors and chiefs of provincial administration of the new 
territories. | have at the same time made the Superior SS and Police 
Leaders attached to them representatives of my field of duties as 
Reichskommissar.” In an undated memorandum almost certainly 
written by Himmler about this time (Creutz’s signature appears as 
certification) ‘“‘temporary sheltering of the ethnic Germans to be 
expected within the next few weeks from the Baltic and Volhynia 
(eastern Poland)” is listed among “‘the first part of our activities.” 
The question was: whose activities? How far was Greifelt’s head- 
quarters responsible? 

At the very outset Himmler had trouble with the Gauleiter 
Albert Forster, a Nationalist Socialist and SS man who in point of 
length of party service outranked the SS leader. Forster had won 
Danzig as his bailiwick as a reward for his agitations there before 
September 1, 1939, and to it was added the Polish province of 
Pomorze as well as the East Prussian Marienwerder district to form 
the Reichsgau Danzig-Westpreussen. Forster conceived himself to 
be in very truth a “Sovereign Representative of the Reich” and he 
deeply resented having Richard Hildebrandt, Himmler’s Superior 
SS and Police Leader, come into Danzig to steal his thunder. When 
a VoMi representative further dared to stake out sections of the 
towns for the resettlers in cooperation with the Security Police, 
Forster threatened to arrest the representative of the Liaison Office 
if he did not desist immediately. Forster even had his own “private” 
guard, the Eimann Battalion, to enforce his will in Danzig. When 
the first batch of “‘repatriates’’ from the Baltic states arrived on 
October 20, he refused to arrange for their care, not to speak of 


*2 The undated memorandum is NO 4059, V-A/198/1-2 (TWC, IV, 873). 
It will be found in the appendix. 
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accepting responsibility for some of them permanently. A consider- 
able number of the shiploads had to be diverted to Stettin and cared 
for in Pomerania before Himmler could by dint of field telephone 
messages persuade him to allow some later shipments to enter 
“temporary quarters” in his Gau for the winter. He protested that | 
he did not want old people as settlers—the Baltic repatriates showed © 
a disquieting minimum of children with a maximum of rentiers 
and inmates of homes for the aged. Forster wanted to be left alone, 
to mold his Danzig-West Prussian Gau into a model of productive- 
ness and German loyalties. He did not subscribe to extreme racial 
views. Above all he was not enchanted with the idea of turning over 
his newly confiscated model cities of Gdynia (renamed Gothen- 
hafen) and Adlershorst to the “foreign” Baltic plutocrats; he had 
loyal National Socialist comrades to reward. He did not scorn a 
man with a Polish name who spoke excellent German, greeted with 
Heil Hitler, and subscribed to the Winterhilfe. By methods of force 
mixed with persuasion he proposed to make his Gau ‘“‘German”’ in 
ten years.” 

Making an effort to get along with Forster, a favorite of Hitler’s, 
and yet determined to carry through his method of Germanizing 
Poland (the method of Mein Kampf, incidentally) Himmler 
ordered on November 3 that no permanent settlements of Baltic 
Germans should be made that winter; but he also stipulated that 
Greifelt would have the final decision as to allocation among the 
Reichsgaue of Danzig and Posen. This was the most exact statement 
of the power of Greifelt’s office yet given. Greifelt’s key position 
also was shown in an order of October 30, drafted in Greifelt’s 
office, and signed by Himmler, which distributed the tasks of 


‘‘repatriating” and caring for the East Polish ethnic Germans from 


53 Forster is characterized by Rauschning as a “genuine Nazi,” that is, “an 
idealist given to naive worship of Hitler and Germandom”: Makers of Des- 
truction, 321-324. See also the testimony of Richard Hildebrandt, T. 3887- 
3890, 3900-3902; and of Greifelt, T. 1436-1440. On his Germanization policy, 
see the testimony of Hans Ehlich of the RSHA, T. 583, and NO 5809, 
Prosecution Rebuttal Book A/883/276, an interrogation protocol on Hofmann 
of RuSHA. For Forster’s “ten year goal,” see an affidavit of August Meine, 
one of Himmler’s personal staff, Hildebrandt V/102/r19. 
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the Soviet zone. This order arranged for police-directed transit 
across the General Government (Central Poland), the responsibility 
resting of course on the local Superior SS and Police Leader, 
F, W. Krueger. Preliminary negotiations with the Soviets, registra- 
tion and transportation of the ethnic Germans, all fell to Liaison 
Office teams under the general command of SS General Hoffmeyer, 
previously an official of the Union for Germans Abroad (VDA). 
The resettlers were to be brought to receiving camps set up by the 
Liaison Office according to orders issued by Himmler, in the Gau 
of Posen and elsewhere, for processing by teams of the Immigra- 
tion Center (EWZ), whose chief was an SS leader, Martin Sand- 
berger. Himmler’s orders specified that racial examinations would 
be made by teams supplied by the Race and Settlement branch of 
the SS, and health examinations by representatives of the Ministry 
of Health.” 

Early in November Greifelt could tell Sandberger, who was con- 
cerned about the jurisdictional dispute, that the uncodrdinated 
responsibility of the Reich governors was now at an end, and in 
December Himmler notified all agencies concerned that Greifelt 
could sign RKFDV directives on Himmler’s orders. So, by the 
beginning of 1940 Greifelt had completed the organization of his 
office sufficiently to take an active hand in the creation of policy, 
while at the same time Himmler had helped him to gain scope for 
his official activities in the economic field and (because he recog- 
nized the need for more centralized direction of RKFDV policy) 
had authorized him to promulgate orders over his own signature 
with the specification “by order of Heinrich Himmler.’ 

Greifelt was no racial theorist—but he had to become one. He 
had to keep abreast or ahead of party policy in order to carry out 
tasks created by that party’s ideology. Moreover, the party was a 


5$ Himmler’s orders of October 30 (2/VI) and November 3 (4/II) have 
been excerpted from Menscheneinsatz: Greifelt 1/75/51-52. 

55 Affidavit of M. Sandberger, Greifelt IV/93/21. Greifelt’s power to sign 
orders “by order of Heinrich Himmler” is NO 4058, II-B/-/10, ‘‘General 
Instructions 2/I’? dated December 9, 1939. Greifelt testified that his office was 
“ready to begin operations at the onset of 1940, though some of its positions 
were still unfilled”: T. 1435. 
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channel of communications to the German people being resettled 
and those already in the annexed eastern territories. It controlled 
their attitudes toward government agencies like Greifelt’s. In the 
NSDAP (National-Soztalistische Deutsche Arbeiter-Partei) Dr. 
Walter Gross headed the all-important Racial Policy Office. Gross 
had been a close collaborator with Rudolf Hess in the office of the 
Fihrer’s Deputy for Party Matters. Early in December 1939 Gross 
sent Himmler a long memorandum, dated the 25th of November, 
about the proper treatment of the inhabitants of the former Polish 
state, calling for the ruthless war of nationalities subsequently 
developed by Himmler.” 

It is interesting that neither Himmler or one of his offices, but 
the Racial Policy Office of the NSDAP produced this basic pro- 
gram: (1) The annexed territories were to be thoroughly cleansed 
of non-Germans; (2) persons claiming any German blood would 
be classified according to documentary evidence first, and lacking 
that, by racial examination; those in doubtful categories as well as 
“renegade” (anti-Nazi or ‘‘Polish-minded’’) Germans would be 
segregated and subjected to special conditions to insure “reeduca- 
tion” and good behavior; (3) persons exhibiting Germanic features 
would also undergo racial examination to determine if their 
ancestors had been ‘“‘Polonized’’; positive cases would be removed 
from Poland for better re-Germanization in the Reich proper; (4) 
similar procedures would be carried out upon orphans from Polish 
orphanages as well as all children coming under public care. This 
program was sent to Himmler for his comment, and from the 
development of the RKFDV program in subsequent years, one can 
well believe that he knew it had Hitler’s approval. They both dis- 


agreed with certain provisions for treating the Jewish population 


56 On the role of Gross and his office: testimony of Hans Ehlich, in charge 
of ‘‘Nationality Section” of RSHA, T. 755. See also a letter of Hess, dated 
August 25, 1934, reserving to Gross’ office all racial policy questions in the 
party: NG 293, Hofmann VI/131a/6-7. The November 25, 1939, memo- 
randum is NO 3732, III/82/3-38; it is quoted from at length in the judgment 
of case eight, TWC, V, 91-96. 
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of the General Government as protected intermediaries between 
the Germans and the Poles there.” 

In spite of the existence of this party program, during the period 
of the repatriation of the Latvian and Estonian ethnic Germans, 
that is, from the middle of October to early December 1939, one 
can scarcely speak of an RKFDV program or system. The party- 
controlled Baltic cultural and political communities codperated with 
the SS-controlled Liaison Office, which in turn served as a link with 
the Foreign Ministry responsible for arranging matters with the 
foreign governments. On the Polish end, Wehrmacht military 
governors cooperated with party people in taking over Polish 
properties while Himmler’s police cleared further areas for ‘‘security 
reasons,” in cooperation with VoMi people and the SS-organized 
ethnic German militia. Meanwhile the Ministry of Agriculture was 
appointing these same people as its “‘trustees” in the agricultural 
sector, and Goering’s Four Year Plan Office through its branch 
agency, the HTO, was doing the same thing in the case of com- 
mercial and industrial establishments. 

Parallel with this activity, further organization to handle the 
resettled ethnic Germans was taking place outside Greifelt’s office 
in accord with Himmler’s original plan for a diffusion of power. 
Three kinds of RKFDV teams were organized in the fall and 
winter of 1939: (1) resettlement teams from the Liaison Office; 
(2) processing teams under the command of the Security Police, 
but including Interior Ministry, Labor Ministry, Public Health, and 
SS Race Section personnel, and (3) settlement teams under the 
command of the Superior SS and Police Leaders in the so-called 
settlement Gaue of Danzig—West Prussia, Posen, East Prussia, and 
Upper Silesia. The Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle also set up an exten- 
sive camp system comprising three types: (1) transient camps in 
the Posen area and in the General Government; (2) “‘observation’”’ 
camps in the Gau of Posen, renamed the Warthegau, as well as 


57 NO_ 1679a, III/83/40 is a cover letter from Gross to Himmler, dated 
December 2, 1939. NO 1679b, III/83/39 is a letter of Himmler’s adjutant, 
Brandt, dated December 11, 1939, transmitting a copy of the memorandum 
to the Race and Settlement Office for its opinion. 
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throughout the “Old Reich” territory; (3) “receiving camps” in the 
settlement districts.” 

The Security Police had set up a special section IV on evacuations 
of Jews in 1938, which in the fall of 1939 turned its skill to the 
supervision of the Polish evacuations. Similarly, section III of the 
Security Police, which had been charged with alien security problems 
within the Reich, came to be the competent agency on security in 
the processing of the ethnic Germans. The Interior Ministry’s task 
of naturalizing the ethnic Germans was put in the hands of a 
prominent SS leader, Wilhelm Stuckart, while another SS man who 
was Reich Health Leader, Leonardo Conti, set up a staff of medical 
examiners.” Lastly, the Race Section of the Race and Settlement 
Main Office, which up till 1939 had been responsible for the racial 
examination of SS candidates only, was put into the charge of an 
up-and-coming young SS leader named Otto Hofmann, in Decem- 
ber 1939, and given the supplementary task of providing a panel 
of racial examiners for all incoming ethnic Germans.” 


8 Tiaison Office resettlement teams first went into action in November 
1939 in Soviet-annexed eastern Poland. They functioned as the uniformed 
members of the “joint-commissions” which heard each ethnic German case, 
registered property, and arranged transports and “‘treks.”” See “SS Manner, 
darauf sind wir stolz,” Das schwarze Korps, 6: no. 6 (February 8, 1940), an 
article which also describes transit camps run by the SS, pp. 9-10. See also 
an affidavit of H. Hagen, who managed the financial aspects of all VoMi 
resettlement activities: Lorenz I/5/27-28. 

*°On the “Jewish Section” of the Gestapo (IV-B), see IMT, XXI, 531-533, 
a statement by the defense. Hans Ehlich headed the “Nationality Section” 
(III-B) in the SD (merged with the Gestapo in the Reichssicherheitshauptamt: 
RSHA): see Ehlich’s affidavit: Hofmann VIII/155/17-19. Stuckart had been 
made responsible by the Interior Ministry for all problems associated with the 
outright annexation of western Poland: NG 2465, case 11, 25/646/33ff, a 
Foreign Section (AO) memorandum of September 20, 1939. 

Jt appears that it took some little time for the racial examiners to join 
the processing teams, subordinate to Sandberger’s Immigration Center (EWZ); 
racial examination may not have begun in earnest until January 1940; 
testimony of Sandberger’s successor, Malsen-Ponickau, T. 3536, and affidavits 
of female ethnic Germans to the effect that they never experienced a racial 
examination: Lorenz III/54/21 and Lorenz II/57/23-24. Hofmann’s appoint- 
ment December 1, 1939, to succeed the anthropologist Karl as chief of the 
Racial Office reads “‘for the duration of the war”: NO 3939g, II-C/54/58. On 


6 
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The procedure in organizing these many new teams and head- 
quarters varied widely. Especially where Himmler was concerned, 
verbal orders of far-reaching importance often preceded any written 
document by months. In the early months, when the position of 
the Wehrmacht as well as the civilian administration was still 
vaguely defined in Poland, the SS and police made their own law. 
Even afterwards, many regulations were never generally published 
in the Reich Law Gazette or a Ministerial Gazette, but were reserved 
for confidential circulars known only to higher agencies. Sometimes 
Himmler gave out general directives which he had had drawn up 
in his SS Personal Staff Office, in his police office, or in Greifelt’s 
office. These were then embodied in organization directives issued 
by Guenther Pancke as head of the Race and Settlement Office, by 
Heydrich as head of the Security Police, or by Lorenz of VoMi. 
In other cases, at the Gau-level, the Superior SS and Police Leaders, 
after notification of RKFDV policy, would consult with the 
governor-Gauleiter and then would either persuade him to order, 
or themselves order, subordinate civil or police officials to carry out 
the necessary organization—sometimes assigning officials ‘‘sug- 
gested” to them from one of the Himmler organizations.” 

However imperfectly organized by January 1940, there had come 
into existence a group of interlocking systems to handle the problems 
subsumed under the heading “Strengthening of Germandom.” By 
this date planning had begun in Greifelt’s office as to the location 
of the Baltic ethnic Germans; the ethnic Germans of Soviet-held 
eastern Poland were in the process of being “repatriated” to hun- 


the Racial Office, see the testimony of Pancke, T. 661, 669, and two affidavits 
of Joseph Grohmann, a subordinate of Hofmann: Hofmann VI/137/86-88 
and Hofmann VIII/184/1-2. 

61 On the ‘‘technique” of deliberate disorderliness in legislation for Poland, 
see German Crimes in Poland, 1, 244. Corroboration by W. Grothmann of 
Himmler’s personal staff, Hofmann VI/141/98-99. Greifelt even claimed that 
Brandt, Himmler’s personal adjutant, passed on unsigned file notes he found 
lying around ‘‘for Greifelt’s information”: T. 1445ff. The defendant Huebner, 
a RuSHA examiner and settlement expert in Stuttgart, was transferred in 
March 1940 as a chief of a settlement work team in the Warthegau: Affidavit 
of E. Spaarmann, a comrade transferred with him, Huebner III/55/156 


(notation explained in appendix). 
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dreds of observation camps throughout the Reich for processing; 
and the first emergency and wildcat varieties of deportation from 
the annexed Polish territories had been brought to a halt. It was 
possible to hold a meeting on January 30, 1940, in Heydrich’s 
office, under his chairmanship, to codrdinate the general evacuation 
policies for the spring. Greifelt and Creutz were in attendance but 
not prominent. Winkler of the Main Trustee Office East was 
present, as well as a VoMi representative. The Security Police 
Sections III and IV were well represented, as well as the Superior 
SS and Police Leaders and their staffs from Danzig, Posen, Koenigs- 
berg, and Cracow. Seyss-Inquart represented Governor Frank. The 
Race and Settlement Office was not represented, and Heydrich, who 
not only chaired but dominated the session, declared that the selec- 
tion of the Poles to be deported was up to the settlement Gaue 
according to how many ethnic Germans they could absorb—no 
racial examination should be necessary for this selection. On the 
other hand he admitted that Polish agricultural families “with 
better racial characteristics” might be left in the annexed terri- 
tories.® 

This meeting, dominated by the police, called to lay out a work- 
ing schedule for the months ahead, in which race, the very root of 
the ideology was only hazily dealt with, was symbolic of the under- 
lying organizational problem in the RKFDV program. Ideology 
was an important factor in Himmler’s thinking. The party which 
backed Himmler was imbued with enthusiasm for it. It was part 
and parcel of the SS. But the tasks set by the ideology required a 
large machine in which the businesslike bureaucrat like Greifelt 
and the ruthless policeman like Heydrich were absolute necessities. 
By its very grip on Himmler and the party, the ideology was to 
surge to the fore in the spring of 1940, bringing the Race and 
Settlement branch of the SS (RuSHA) into intimate connection 
with RKFDV policy under the leadership of Otto Hofman, its chief 


For a complete memorandum of the meeting and a list of all present, 
see NO 5322, V-G/805/1-7 (TWC, IV, 855-859). Cf. comments by Ehlich, 
T. 590-592, and by Greifelt, T. 1447ff. 
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after July 1940.” But the realities of politics were to remain; how- 
ever unsatisfactory businessmen, jurists, bureaucrats, and policemen 
were in the task of embodying ideology in action, they were the best 


that could be had. 


PoLAND THE Focus oF AcTIvITY: 1940-1941 


The winter of 1939-1940 was marked by a wave of plans for 
the new German East and new planning groups. The geopolitically- 
inclined Reichsstelle fiir Raumordnung (Reich Office for Regional 
Planning) commissioned regional planning societies in the eastern 
Gaue to plan for an extensive colonization activity, which it would 
coordinate. Three hundred students of regional planning were 
banded together under the auspices of the student section of the 
League for Germans Abroad (VDA) to collect all the pertinent facts 
on the repatriated Baltic and East Polish ethnic Germans in their 
temporary camps. In each Gau the government and party apparatus 
set to work on a version of “‘house-cleaning and reconstruction.’”™ 
In truth, there was no over-all coordination of this planning work, 
and here Himmler saw his opportunity. By making the RKFDV 
system responsible for the long-range as well as the short-range 
colonization of the “new east”? Himmler hoped to insure a terri- 


68 Hofmann’s appointment as Race and Settlement chief for the duration 
of the war was dated July 1, 1940: NO 3939h, II-C/54/59. Pancke, whom he 
succeeded, became Superior SS and Police Leader for occupied Denmark; 
IMT, XX, 144. Since von Gottberg had only just been dismissed, Hofmann 
had a very large measure of personal responsibility in RuSHA. He was very 
ambitious—perhaps inclined to advance RuSHA just as Darré and von Gott- 
berg had attempted. See the remarks of his attorney, T. 1284, of Pancke, 
T. 657, and Wirsich (in Greifelt’s office), T. 371. For Hofmann’s background, 
see his affidavit, NO 4240, I/11/33-34. 

6 For documents associated with the founding of the Reichstelle fiir 
Raumordnung in 1935, see Meyer-Hetling III/98-99-100-101; and NG 349, 
case II, 102/1040/96-100. For activities of the Reich Planning Office, see 
NID 13884, case 11, 102/1041/101-105, and NG 436, case 11, 102/1042/106— 
108. See also a decree giving that agency authority in the annexed eastern 
territories, Meyer-Hetling III/97 and Udo von Schauroth’s affidavit, Meyer- 
Hetling III/102/18-20, an engineer in Meyer’s planning office. Student pro- 
ject of VDA discussed by Herta Suadicani, one of the participants (later an 
RKFDV employee), T. 3664-3665. 
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torial empire for his Schutzstaffel, a kind of second East Prussia for 
his twentieth-century Military Order. 

He authorized Greifelt to contact a well-known and sympathetic 
professor of rural planning at the University of Berlin, Konrad 
Meyer, and ask him to join the Greifelt headquarters on a volun- 
teer, part-time basis. Konrad Meyer was a thirty-nine-year-old Nazi 
intellectual who was just pretentious enough later on to hyphenate 
his common sounding name to Meyer-Hetling. He told Greifelt 
that he loathed paperwork and routine, and would set up his own 
office in the Dahlem section of Berlin, since he did other govern- 
ment scientific work too. He was permitted to hire his own planning 
staff, not all of them Nazis.” He was already getting together with 
the Reichsstelle fiir Raumordnung (Reich Office for Regional Plan- 
ning) on December 15, 1939, to decide on jurisdictional differences. 
He caught on very fast. In fact, Meyer-Metling, like von Gottberg, 
now by-passed in Prague, had grandiose dreams of an all-Reich 
Settlement Planning Bureau, run by himself. For the time being, 
however, this academic group contented itself with mapping the 
new regions very carefully, with especial attention to the distribu- 
tion of agricultural property in the annexed provinces. This concern 
brought them into ever increasing collaboration with the Central 
Land Registry (Zentralbodenamt or ZBA), which was conducting 
a property census in the provinces.” Meanwhile Himmler had the 
proper scientific window-dressing for the claim he was putting up 


6 On Meyer’s Planning Office, see Greifelt’s testimony, T. 1698, and the 
following affidavits: Erhard Maeding, an Interior Ministry official “‘on loan” 
to Greifelt, who served as Meyer’s deputy (1943-1944): Meyer-Hetling 
III/120/92; Giinther Stier, also in the RKFDV headquarters: Meyer-Hetling 
1/18/33; Elsa Wolff, secretary to Meyer’s deputy (1939-1943), Dr. Gebert: 
Meyer-Hetling I/ 25 /44-47; General Karl Wolff, Chief of Himmler’s personal 
staff: Meyer-Hetling I/28/51-53. Meyer was a National Socialist since 1932; 
see his affidavit on his background, NO 4726, 1/6/21-22. 

6 A protocol of the December 15, 1939, meeting is NO 5721, Prosecution 
Rebuttal Book A/865/120-121. For Planning Office expansion to include rural 
property and civil engineering projects, as well as long-range regional plan- 
ning, see an affidavit of S. Golling, a legal specialist on rural property at 
Greifelt’s headquarters: Meyer-Hetling II/84/107-111G. 
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to decide long-range matters, vis-a-vis a man like Walter Gross of 
the Racial Policy Office of the NSDAP. 

The actual scheduling of settlement activities was in quite differ- 
ent hands. The January 30, 1940, meeting had been an expression 
of the dominant role of Heydrich and the Security Police in decisions 
concerning changes in the population structure of former Poland. 
Evacuation schedules were now elaborated by sections III and IV 
of the Reichssicherheitshauptamt (RSHA) into a so-called General 
Plan East.” These offices maintained close liaison with the opera- 
tional planning section or allocation section of Greifelt’s head- 
quarters. This group of businessmen and jurists was headed by an 
aggressive young lawyer, Dr. Faehndrich. By means of visits to 
repatriation camps, as well as to the settlement Gaue, and telephone 
calls and correspondence with regional settlement teams run by 
the Superior SS and Police Leaders, this group decided the number 
of ethnic Germans who could be accommodated in a given Polish 
village to be ‘‘cleared” by the Security Police, and “‘alerted” the 
proper camp authorities (the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle) as to just 
when the “shipment” should arrive. The regional settlement teams 
also worked closely with the local police to get a careful census of 
rural and urban housing, farm and business equipment, and so on. 
The Allocation Section in the Berlin headquarters also collected 
data on the ethnic Germans in the camps.” The 136,000 from Polish 
Volhynia, eastern Galicia, and the Narew River region poured into 
camps throughout Germany as late as February 1940, while the 
Baltic Germans, being largely urban, had been housed in the summer 


6’ On the “General Plan East” of the RSHA, see the testimony of Ehlich, 
T. 576-577, 630, 633-634. There does not seem to be any text of this plan in 
existence. RKFDV Order 1/II of October 30, 1939, sets up a kind of evacua- 
tion schedule: uncatalogued RKFDV documents, Departmental Records 
Branch. 

8 On the actual allocation activities, see the testimony of SS General Bach- 
Zelewski based on his experience as Superior SS and Police Leader in Silesia, 
T. 422-424. See also affidavits of Giinther Ilenz, Creutz II/26/13-15G, and 
Herta Suadicani, Meyer-Hetling III/110/43-44. Ilenz was an employee of the 
Berlin Allocation Section, and Frau Suadicani worked for the settlement 
team at Lodz, in the Wartheland. 
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hotels on the Baltic if not directly assigned to urban housing in 
Gdynia and Posen.” 

By March and April 1940 Greifelt was gradually distributing 
the first wave of resettlers, mostly in the newly created Warthegau 
(Posen—Lodz districts). He got reasonably good cooperation from 
Arthur Greiser, the Gauleiter there, for Himmler had succeeded 
in bestowing on him as well as on the recalcitrant Erich Koch in 
East Prussia the role of ““RKFDV Deputy,” the position originally 
held by their “‘assistants,” the Superior SS and Police Leaders.” 
Greifelt and Meyer-Hetling paid many “flying visits” to the pro- 
vincial capitals of the settlement Gaue that spring, working closely 
with the Superior SS and Police Leaders. Relatively little was done 
in the “New East Prussia” around Zichenau (Ciechanéw) because 
of Koch’s jealousy (he threatened to throw Meyer-Hetling out); and 
only token settlement activity occurred in eastern Upper Silesia. 
Albert Forster angrily refused Himmler’s proffered deputyship, so 
that the Superior SS and Police Leader in Danzig—West Prussia, 
Richard Hildebrandt, managed to settle 12,000 urban, middle-class 
Baltic Germans in the towns only with difficulty. The Baltic land- 
owners were shipped down to the more cooperative Warthegau. 
A great many of the regional and Berlin officials of the RKFDV 
system were recruited from the unemployed Baltic German white 
collar class.” 

The number of ethnic Germans added to this ‘““new German 


6° See Schechtman, European Population Transfers, 321-330, on the Baltic 
Germans; see also Griefelt’s orders of February 14-15, 1940, in Menschenein- 
satz, 15 and 24 (Departmental Records Branch, TAGO, Alexandria, Va.). 

70 See the assignment orders of March 1 and April 8, 1940, excerpted from 
Menscheneinsatz, Greifelt 1/75/53-57. On the Superior SS and Police Leaders 
and their relation to the state and party chiefs, see the testimony of SS 
General Bach-Zelewski, who was one of them: T. 432. On the transfer of 
the RKFDV Deputyships, see Greifelt’s testimony, T. 1449. 

1 On flying visits to Upper Silesia and East Prussia: testimony of Bach- 
Zelewski, T. 389-391, 409, and afhdavits of Golling and Gerlach, Meyer- 
Hetling II/84-85/111-113G. For the problems of Hildebrandt, see his article 
in Deutsche Arbeit, 42: 177-181, part 6/7 (June-July 1942). Some examples of 
Baltic employees of the RKFDV system: female secretaries Asta Chronz, 
Magda Holtschak, Gisela Dulkeit (Huebner II/31, 33, 40/76-77, 84, 104). 
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soil’”’ to ‘‘make it German for eternity” had been like a drop in the 
bucket, compared to the ten million Poles remaining even after the 
first wave of fall and winter deportations to the General Govern- 
ment. On the other hand Himmler had announced as early as 
November 24, 1939, that no Reich Germans would be accepted for 
settlement in the annexed territories until the end of the war. The 
reason he gave shows clearly the direction in which his policy was 
headed. He was reserving the territory for war veterans. At this very 
time Himmler was building up the combat troops of the SS 
(Waffen-SS) to play a decisive role as elite troops within but not of 
the Wehrmacht.” Plainly, Himmler was reserving this land for his 
future Wehrbauern, battle-tried and loyal to him and the Fiihrer. 
The ethnic Germans were merely poor pawns in his gambit to win 
control over this colonial territory. The very manner in which their 
new farms and homes were given to them “‘in trust” emphasized 
the temporary and uncertain tenure which was theirs. 

Himmler had grudgingly notified his Superior SS and Police 
Leaders on the same November 24 that they were not to settle 
ethnic Germans or anybody else on Polish or Jewish property 
directly. The Food Minister (Darré) was responsible for the 
creation of all trusteeships over agricultural property, and the Main 
Trustee Office East (HTO) was responsible in the case of urban 
real estate, commercial and industrial property.” That the rights and 
prerogatives of the Food Ministry had still not been sufficiently 
recognized by January 1940 is revealed by a circular decree of that 
ministry which Darré allowed one of his subordinates to sign. While 
apparently arranging the details of cooperative selection of ethnic 
German candidates for “‘trusteeship”’ over Polish farms, the decree 
insists on the direct channel of the Food and Agriculture Ministry 


7 The Baltic and East Polish repatriates together only amounted to a little 
more than 200,000. Himmler’s notice of November 24 is “Order 11/V,” 
Menscheneinsatz, Greifelt 1/75/61. On the formation of the Combat or 
Waffen SS, see Gottlob Berger, “Zum Ausbau der Waffen SS,” Nation 
Europa, 3: 55-56, part 4 (April 1953); and Paul Hausser, Waffen SS 1m 
E:nsatz (Gottingen, 1953), 9-41. 

“Order 10/V”: NG 1931, case 11, 72-B/1311/47G (notation explained 
in the appendix). 
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for all matters pertaining to the wishes of the Reichsftihrer SS and 
Reichskommissar."* In February 1940, as an additional means of 
winning some independence from Himmler, Darré turned more to 
the Four Year Plan Office of Goering. Whereas previously the agri- 
cultural trusteeships had been set up individually, Darré now set up 
a government trusteeship corporation too, by authority of the Pleni- 
potentiary for the Four Year Plan (Goering), the Ostdeutsche 
Landuirtschafts-Gesellschaft, Ostland for short. The consequence 
for the new settler was that he did not receive his new property in 
fee simple by any means, whatever the degree of his landownership 
in the Baltic states or in the Republic of Poland. In a kind of neo- 
feudal relationship he held his land from Darré’s company, which 
administered this ‘property of the German Reich” by the authority 
of the Plenipotentiary of the Four Year Plan, and according to the 
regulations of the Reich Commissioner for the Strengthening of 
Germandom. Like great magnates of the feudal system, Goering 
and Himmler attracted lesser “nobles,” who did fealty to them 
both, while ‘‘the new aristocracy of the soil” had a bewildering 
number of Obrigkeiten (superiors) to be loyal to.” 

By the spring of 1940 a recognizable and fairly logical resettle- 
ment policy had emerged. Strengthening of Germandom had 
developed a definite meaning: (1) The political frontiers of Ger- 
many had been extended in the east, but within very definite limits, 
to provide more living space (Lebensraum) for German-speaking 
peoples. (2) Out of this living space all or most of the non-German . 
inhabitants (as measured by ethnic criteria) were to be expelled. 
They were to be resettled in a kind of “reservation” administered 
by Germans, in the General Government of Poland. A beginning 
had been made in this resettlement. (3) Ethnic Germans whose 
cultural autonomy could not be protected by folk-group law were 
to be settled in among the native German-speaking people of this 
new Lebensraum. 

There had been considerable expectation, as we have seen, that 
most of the folk groups in southern and eastern Europe would 


™NG 937, case 11, 72-B/1312/47-52G, signed “Willikens.” 
** NG 2050, case 11, 104/1656/38-40G. 
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eventually follow their Baltic and east Polish brethren; there was 
also the announced intention to open the new living space to citizens 
of the Reich, especially deserving veterans, after the war. This policy 
of ethnic consolidation does not appear to be intrinsically un- 
realizable. The Germans under Nazi leadership seem to have had 
adequate reserves of cold brutality to carry it out. The limited 
character of the objectives, large as they were, was consistent with 
German strength. If Hitler could have behaved like Bismarck, 
announcing that Germany was satiated, and then lived up to the 
announcement, initial unbelief might rapidly have changed, even 
in France and Britain, to a sigh of relief. A new balance of power 
might have been created which would have won Germany a genera- 
tion or two of peace and real consolidation. Instead we know that 
Hitler was incapable of stopping short of war with France, and that 
Nazi activism, more than hybris, drove Nazi Germany, like the 
Gadarene swine, over the precipice. 

One of the results of Nazi activism was the tendency to regard 
their own creations as temporary. Lacking any conservative habit, 
they did little to shore up and develop many of their own institu- 
tions. The General Government of Poland (in 1940 the reference to 
Poland was dropped) suffered particularly from this thoughtlessness. 
We have seen that the Nazis had not sought the trans-Vistula 
territories in the first place, having been forced by Stalin to take 
them instead of Lithuania. Goering held that everything of economic 
value for the war effort might be taken from these territories. 
Himmler wished to use the area as a dumping ground for Jews and 
Poles combed out of the annexed portions of Poland. Without caring 
what happened to them inside the “‘pale,” he demanded that the 
governor, Hans Frank, maintain its absorptive powers ad infinitum. 
On the other hand, Goering insisted that Frank, one of his 
“vassals,” do all he could for the war effort. Frank realized that 
wholesale stripping of his region plus the continuous deluge of 
destitute human beings from the west made his position impossible. 
His plans for his “colony” envisaged a gradual rise in the standard 
of living, to demonstrate to the Poles the advantages of German 
management. In fact he spoke of making the General Government 
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a little East European jewel of culture and productivity. He sought 
to have restored to his ‘auxiliary area” (Nebenland—a term also 
applied to the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia) the Dombrowka 
coal fields which had been lopped off for the benefit of the Reich 
proper. He was unhappy when Himmler arranged for the “ex- 
change resettlement” of 30,000 ethnic Germans from his bailiwick 
to the Warthegau for a similar number of Poles in 1940, for he 
wanted to keep the scattered German settlements as a nucleus of a 
future ruling class. He had little use for theories of consolidation or 
for racial sorting of the population: he was an old-fashioned im- 
perialist, a cynical intellectual who styled himself as the last artist- 
prince of Burckhardt’s Italian renaissance.” He was to discover in 
later years that Himmler would capture the General Government 
for his empire by utilizing these very German settlements as the 
basis for Wehrbauer settlements. But first Himmler had to perfect 
his techniques for sorting populations. In 1940 the Reichsftihrer of 
the SS preferred to join the rest of the Nazi leadership in laughing 
at and ignoring Frank’s “Siberia.” 

As the fruit of his cogitation over the Gross memorandum of 
November 1939 Himmler submitted his own six-page screening 
program to Hitler on May 28, 1940. It met with Hitler’s complete 
approval, as indeed it might, for it was practically the same as the 
NSDAP (Racial Policy Office) memorandum of the previous fall, 
and also an expansion of the RKFDV task beyond the settlement of 
repatriated ethnic Germans in the eastern or New Reich. The 
memorandum called for a program of rigorous sorting out in census 
form of existing Germandom in the settlement regions and the 
rational application of privileges and disabilities on the basis of pre- 
vious and present loyalty to ‘the principle of nationality.” Further- 
more, it suggested that the strength of the Polish opposition was in 
fact those members whose racial makeup was predominantly Nordic. 
Therefore, a beginning should be made to remove those persons 


76 See Frank’s letter to Lammers of the Reich Chancellery, June 25, 1940: 
NG 1627, case 11, 72-C/1322/34-34G. See also C. Malaparte, Kaputt (New 
York, 1946), 64-129, and the official publication by Dr. Max, Freiherr du 
Prel, Das General-Gouvernement (Wurzburg, 1942). 
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from Polish influences, bringing them back into the Old Reich for 
reéducation. A selection from among Poles evacuated to make room 
for ethnic Germans could be made as a modest beginning.” 

In anticipation of Hitler’s approval on the gth of May, Himmler 
had laid down the basic procedure which came to be called 
Wiedereindeutschung (= WED) or re-Germanization. The issuance 
of the decree (“‘17/II”) through Greifelt’s office rather than through 
the Reich Security Main Office, which handled the evacuees, was 
indicative of the closer tie-up which now existed between the two 
organizations. The detailed decree was worked out by Dr. Faehn- 
drich, Griefelt’s liaison man with Heydrich’s office. This new-found 
solidarity was necessitated by the mutual realization of the inter- 
dependence of settlement and deportation, as well as by the ever 
present threat of encroachment on RKFDV territory by party and 
government agencies and the obduracy of even the most codperative 
of the eastern Reich governors (Greiser). That Greifelt’s personal 
status was still increasing is shown by the responsibility given him 
by Himmler of circulating in the SS, by personal contact only, the 
approved memorandum on “aliens in the east.’”’” 

After a rough screening of evacuees by SS Race and Settlement 
(RuSHA) representatives on the spot where they were first gathered 
together for deportation, those selected on the basis of such criteria 
as blondness were to be taken to observation camps similar to those 
used for ethnic Germans. Here Security Police, Public Health 
officials and RuSHA personnel would ascertain the suitability of 


™ The memorandum bears the remark “Dr. Gross, Racial Policy Office, 
informed, 28/11/40,” signed Wolff: NO 1880, III/84/41-45 (TWC, XII, 
147-150). Already in January 1940 Himmler was going around saying that 
Hitler had commissioned him to see that “Poland should never rise again”: 
Von Hassell Diartes, 105. 

78 For the decree “17/II,” see NO 5148, IV-C/138/1-4. (TWC IV, 762-765). 
Comments on its origin by Wirsich, T. 238ff, Ehlich, T. 618-620, Pancke, 
T. 695-696, and B. W. Bethge, an allocation official: T. 2165-2168, 2189-2195. 
It appeared right after Himmler paid a visit to a camp for dispossessed Poles 
in Lodz and noted how many “Nordic” types were included. Greifelt’s cir- 
culation of the memorandum is ordered in NO 1881, III/85/46 (TWC, XIII, 
150-151). Greifelt asked to show it to Creutz, Meyer, Faehndrich, and a 
lawyer who worked closely with HTO: NO 2001, III/86/47-50. 
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whole family units wherever possible and forward the resulting lists 
to Greifelt’s Allocation Section, which would arrange with the 
Security Police and the party and labor offices in the Old Reich for 
their acceptance as “‘trial citizens.”” VoMi would have the dutv of 
caring for them in camps both before and after their arrival in the 
Old Reich.” 

In theory the RuSHA men were to be assigned to teams composed 
of the various examiners and subordinated to a Security Police branch 
office known as the Central Transfer Office (Uberwanderungs- 
Zentralstelle = UWZ). This procedure, however, thinned out the 
ranks of examiners beyond practical proportions (their number 
ranged between 50 and 80); a sick examiner at one point could tie 
up the whole evacuation process. By November 1940 the Race and 
Settlement Office had secured for itself a branch office at Lodz 
(renamed Litzmannstadt) in eastern Warthegau, from which flying 
teams could be dispatched from a pool of examiners, on request of 
the Security Police. If it thereby came out under the aegis of the 
Security Police, the once high and mighty Race and Settlement Main 
Office was now more clearly subject to directives from Greifelt’s 
headquarters as a result of its added task.” 

The advance of RKFDV into the Germanization field thrust 
Greifelt’s office into the party, SS and police policies of the Old 
Reich. The so-called ‘“‘Germanizeables” were to contribute their 
labor power as agricultural and industrial hands in the all-out effort 
against England. Some of the repercussions in organizations have 


7 Testimony of Race and Settlement Office chief Hofmann, T. 3191-3193, 
and Greifelt’s legal specialist, Wirsich, T. 247-248. See also the detailed in- 
structions on handling these “trial citizens” by Greifelt, July 3, 1940, in 
Menscheneinsatz, 54-55 (Departmental Records Branch). 

® On Uberwanderungszentralstelle and racial examiners, see testimony of 
Pancke, T. 665, 673ff. Cf. affidavit of Karl Foerster, WED-Referent (re- 
Germanization expert) in the RKFDV Office: Creutz II/27/16-19aG. For the 
organizational change: affidavit of Spaarmann, Huebner III/55/168; and 
testimony of Hofmann, T. 3193. As early as July 31, 1940, Greifelt wrote to 
the Superior SS and Police Leaders telling them that all inquiries and com- 
plaints about and from the re-Germanizeables should come to him, not to 
the Race and Settlement Main Office, Schwalm I[V/143 (TWC, IV, 815-816). 
Order creating RuSHA Branch Office at Lodz is NO 1682, IV-C/139/5-6, 
a Himmler directive dated November 9, 1940. 
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been hinted: Greifelt needed close liaison with the police arm in 
order to control these sullen and grumbling ‘“‘Germanizeables”’ 
(Himmler said the more they resisted the clearer it was that they 
were of Germanic race!); he also needed close liaison with Gau and 
Reich Labor Offices, in order to place these people properly. By 
January 1941 a subsection of the headquarters had come into being. 
This new Labor-Allocation Section (Arbeitseinsatz) was put under 
SS Senior Colonel Hintze who was granted the title of Settlement 
Staff Leader for the Old Reich and Austria (Altreich-Ostmark) and 
raised to an SS Brigadier. On a large scale his task would be com- 
parable to that of the Settlement Team leaders subordinated to the 
Superior SS and Police Leaders in the eastern Gaue, but Hintze was 
subordinated operationally directly to Himmler. Since he held an 
office under Greifelt simultaneously, he was one more living 
example of Himmler’s distrust of centralized power and of his 
corollary blessing on personal power struggles—in which as usual 
Greifelt reaped benefits.” 

It was easier to remove people from the annexed Polish territories 
either eastward or westward, than to arrange the permanent popu- 
lation. The ethnic Germans brought in had claims to a livelihood; 
the local Germans claimed everything they could lay their hands on 
as prizes for their long suffering in the cause of Germandom; the 
growing band of officials had to have housing and food as a mini- 
mum, and a good many also desired a farm or a small shop beside 
“in trusteeship, of course.” As a means of deciding on these claims, 
the local governors and party leaders had introduced various regis- 
trations, which had gotten entirely out of hand by the summer of 
1940. Everyone carried a billfold of identification papers and still the 
responsible agencies could not equate the status of a person from 
another district with anything with which they were familiar. Poles 


81 RKFDV Order 26/I, January 21, 1941, headed “Kurfiirstendamm 142- 
143”: NO 4129, V-A/214/69. Himmler was particularly interested in pro- 
curing young women aged 16-20 as household help for large German 
families. Greifelt claimed only 1127 girls were specifically deported to 
Germany in the so-called Kindermddchenaktion (operation babysitter !) 
T. 1603ff. See RKFDV order 51, uncatalogued RKFDV documents, Depart- 
mental Records Branch, TAGO, Alexandria, Va. 
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could go to West Prussia and be treated as ethnic Germans; many 
went. On the other hand many nationalistically-minded Poles in 
Forster’s Gau resisted being registered as Germans and migrated 
southward !® 

Late in the summer of 1940 Himmler therefore had Greifelt’s 
jurists draw up a neat program of ethnic German registration to be 
known as the German National List (Deutsche Volksliste = DVL) 
for application through the eastern Gaue. This action on his part— 
published on September 12, 1940—thrust the Superior SS and Police 
Leaders and their offices even more into the foreground of local 
policy, but before much implementation had taken place, it was 
taken over (in agreement with Himmler) by the Ministry of the 
Interior in March 1941, leaving Greifelt’s office the management of 
a “Supreme Court of Appeals” from lower decisions made by sec- 
tions of the civil government. Here again Himmler’s policy of using 
other agencies had only half worked; its result was one more con- 
cession of power in the policy field to Greifelt.* 

In the first half of 1940 the attention of Germans—and of the 
world—was certainly not focused on Poland. The momentous mili- 
tary victories in the west readily obscured the problems of strength- 
ening Germandom in eastern Europe. Poland was a mere backyard 
to be tidied up. When the Soviet Union began to foreclose its mort- 
gage on the Baltic States and Bessarabia, and take a little extra for 
itself in the Bukovina, it was discovered that there were still more 
ethnic Germans to rescue. Neither the 50,000 Lithuanian Germans 
nor the 100,000 Bessarabian Germans had actually been resettled. 


8 See a Nazi memorandum prepared in 1942 on the origins of the German 
National List (Deutsche Volksliste) in the Posen district in the Warthegau, 
printed in K. M. Pospieszalski, Niemiecka Lista Narodowa w Kraju Warty, 
Documenta Occupationis Teutonicae, IV (Poznan, 1949), 36-72, and also 
reports to and memoranda of the RKFDV headquarters May 17, 20, 21, 22, 
24, 30, and June 21, 25, 1940, regarding the situation in Danzig—West Prussia: 
Volkstumsprifung Folder, uncatalogued RKFDV documents, Departmental 
Records Branch. 

83 The original policy directive of September 1940 is called by Greifelt “‘a 
typical amoeba-like Himmler measure”: 2916 PS, IMT, XXXI, 290-294, and 
T. 1576. For the joint decree of March 4, 1941, signed by Himmler, Frick, 
and Hess, see Reichsgesetzblatt (1941), I, 118. 
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The threat to them had been foreseen, but there was no real eager- 
ness to live up to the enunciated principle of “consolidation,” unless 
absolutely necessary. In Latvia and Estonia there were 16,000 ethnic 
Germans who without opting for Baltic citizenship had tarried past 
the repatriation period on one excuse or another. Now they were in 
deadly fear of the Russians. Ribbentrop had put his signature to a 
declaration of political disinterest in the territories of southeast 
Europe on August 23, 1939, and now, a year later, the 100,000 ethnic 
Germans of Bukovina would have to pay the penalty for Ribben- 
trop’s indiscretion in writing blank checks.™ 

The machinery for the resettlement of these new victims in the 
Nazi “defense”? of German nationality was by now easily activated. 
Central control really rested with Greifelt’s organization. No new 
developments in policy or organization resulted from this expansion 
of the quantity of human “‘raw material” available to the planners. 
In fact, unable to expand its facilities and manpower very far because 
of the continuation of the war, the newly-perfected system was 
clogged by the fall of 1940. The ‘“‘second wave” of resettlers was 
destined for the annexed Polish provinces, which would have to be 
further cleared by the expulsion of Poles. But though it might still 
appear to be a backyard to most Germans, Poland was gradually 
becoming a critical mobilization area for the Wehrmacht, alerted 
by Hitler against Russia. All trains were needed for troop move- 
ments. Settlement could only proceed with painful slowness, and 
expulsions were detrimental to public order.® 

Greifelt did not have access to the top secret implications of the 
Barbarossa decision. Yet his agency, and the whole RKFDV system 
of which his office was becoming the key, seemed early in 1941 to 


In a report to the Council for the Defense of the Reich on February 12, 
1940, Himmler told of plans to resettle “eventually” 40,000 Lithuanian ethnic 
Germans, 100,000 Bukovinian ethnic Germans, and 100,000 Bessarabian ethnic 
Germans: EC 305, IMT, XXXVI, 299-307. 

85 For the basic resettlement orders (Lithuania, 19/III; Estonia and Latvian 
refugees, 20/II; Bessarabia and North Bukovina, 21/II), see Menschenetinsatz, 
37-38, 16, 31-32 (uncatalogued RKFDV documents, Departmental Records 
Branch, TAGO, Alexandria, Va.). On the slow-down in evacuations and 
settlement, see the affidavit of a settlement staff employee, R. Schuetz, 
Huebner III /54/155-158. 
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reach a plateau in the uphill struggle for a leading position in the 
Nazi official hierarchy. Greifelt and his collaborators seemed to 
pause, almost hold their breath, and perhaps reconsider the scope 
and direction of their measures. After the creation of Hintze’s new 
labor section, to deal not only with “‘Germanizeable”’ Poles, but also 
with the large number of ethnic Germans adjudged fit only for 
thoroughly German surroundings, there is a remarkable absence of 
new organization until the summer of 1941. True, Greifelt’s office 
acquired responsibility for the Supreme Court of Appeals in Volks- 
liste (DVL) cases as a result of the March 1941 agreement with the 
Ministry of the Interior, but here again it was a case of a hangover 
from the previous year’s operations, and also something adminis- 
trative, coordinative, rather than a new, radical, or decisive step.” 
In November 1940 a general directive about village planning was 
issued by Meyer-Hetling’s planning section, after which nothing 
appeared throughout the whole of 1941. This does not necessarily 
indicate that the Planning Section, which had become so busy in 
1940 with the routine registration of all Polish properties, had 
stopped working out plans for settlement. In fact, there is a prob- 
ability that in the spring of 1941 the first sketches for the settlement 
of the lands east of the annexed eastern territories were drawn up 
there in collaboration with the evacuation and deportation plans 
made in Heydrich’s Main Security Office. Bach-Zelewski, Superior 
SS and Police Leader of Silesia until June 1941, testified that Greifelt 
showed him such plans. The prosecution in U.S. Military Tribunal 
Case Eight failed to produce anything drawn up in 1941 but claimed 


8 For a hint that Greifelt knew something about “Barbarossa,” see 
NO 4994, loose exhibit 785, a letter from Himmler to Greifelt of June 11, 
1941, asking that Bessarabian resettlers be held in readiness as farm adminis- 
trators in connection with “Barbarossa.” An annex to Menscheneinsatz, 
printed in 1941, contains many administrative and coordinative orders on 
settlement and welfare problems (uncatalogued RKFDV documents, Depart- 
mental Records Branch). Files of some of the persons whose cases came before 
the Supreme Court of Appeals, such as persons of noble families, have been 
preserved. See, for example, the numerous folders on Marie von Habsburg- 
Montjoie, Departmental Records Branch catalogued document RDV/2o0 and 
uncatalogued RKFDV documents. 
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that Creutz, Greifelt’s deputy, had destroyed much of the most 
incriminating evidence in May 1945.” 

In the summer and fall of 1941 the last big steps in the organi- 
zational development of the RKFDV occurred: Himmler conferred 
on Greifelt’s office the status of an SS Main Office, giving it the 
title Stabshauptamt (Staff Main Office) and joined it with the 
Liaison Office, also granted this status, with the Main Security 
Office (RSHA) and with the Race and Settlement Main Office 
(RuSHA), to form the RKFDV agency. Himmler also approved 
formally an organizational chart for the RKFDV Staff Main Office 
which reflected the proliferation of its sections and subsections since 
1939. Lastly, Himmler permitted Greifelt to sign orders as his 
representative (¢n Vertretung) rather than merely by his order (¢m 
Auftrag), a valuable accession af authority. To be sure, the process 
of rationalization in the RKFDV organization continued—for 
example, the entrance of RuSHA into the Volksliste procedure in 
the fall of 1941—but the original process begun by Hitler in Sep- 
tember and October 1939 had spent itself by the summer of 1941.” 
War in the east deprived the strange idea of a peaceful separation 
of the adherents of National Socialist and Soviet Lebensrdume of all 
meaning, just when the RKFDV organization, which that idea had 
called into being, came to fruition. 

Heinrich Himmler’s program for the strengthening of German- 


8 RKFDV order 7/II: “Principles and directives for rural development in 
the new eastern territories,” November 26, 1940, Meyer-Hetling III/111/45-49. 
Map testimony of Bach-Zelewski, T. 386. Ehlich testified to discussions in 
Meyer-Hetling’s office with the notorious killer, Ohlendorf, where the walls 
were covered with maps; but he does not admit that they might have in- 
cluded lands to the east of the annexed territories: T. 631-632. For Creutz’ 
burning of RKFDV documents, see his own testimony, T. 2154-2155. 

On Greifelt’s right of signature for Himmler: testimony of Wirsich, 
T. 299-301. The June 21, 1941, decree making Greifelt’s office the RKFDV 
Stabshauptamt and the resettlement sections of VoMi into another Hauptamt, 
both with the status of SS Main Offices (NO 4057b, II-B/23, 70/11-15) said 
nothing about RuSHA and RSHA. The position of these offices as part of 
RKFDV was only clarified in a November 1941 decree: NO 4237, II-B/24/16- 
18 (see the appendix). RKFDV Order 50/I, ordering RuSHA to classify 
certain Volksliste registrants in Danzig-West Prussia and Upper Silesia, is 
dated September 30, 1941; NO 4025, IV-A/102/40. 
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dom began in Poland and it ended in Poland, too, in January 1945. 
But between the summer of 1941 and the spring of 1943 Poland 
became but a part—though a central one—of a grander scheme. A 
combination of circumstances surrounding the military occupation 
of Poland in September 1939 had brought about the original con- 
centration of German efforts there. The Polish war, bringing with 
it countless displacements, and the necessity to rescue 500,000 Ger- 
mans from extended and threatened outposts of Germandom had 
given the impetus to the creation of an emergency program, which 
in the hands of Himmler had become identified with the long-range 
ideals of the “German mission in the east.”” The past history of 
German-Polish relations, especially since 1918, the prevailing Ger- 
man belief in German superiority to Slavs, the prospect of a long- 
continuing Polish advantage in population growth, and finally the 
helplessness of a leaderless people, abandoned by their Soviet neigh- 
bor and undefended by their Western allies—all this had contributed 
to the framework of German policy which Himmler built up into 
the RKFDV program. The disadvantages which any conquest puts 
upon the conquered had been elevated by Nazi theorists into a tech- 
nique of a further “‘biological’’ conquest; a total war of nationalities 
could not end with the mere “destruction of a state” (debellatio)|® 

However, a consistent policy of consolidation of Germandom 
would also have called for the removal of the remaining 500,000 
ethnic Germans from Roumania, 400,000 from Croatia and Serbia, 
and even the 800,000 Germans in Hungary. But to tell the truth, it 
was unlikely that these scattered outposts to the southeast would be 
brought very soon within the confines of the new Reich, even if war 
with Soviet Russia had not intervened to tempt and tantalize Hitler 
and Himmler with visions of further colonial lands. Not only were 
they fairly safe and comfortable under the protection of Volks- 
gruppenrecht (folk-group law) written directly into the public law 


89 The defendants were very anxious to prove at the Nuremberg trials that 
“anything goes” in international law when a state can no longer resist, and 
that Poland was such a state. They cited Foreign Ministry and OKW 
memoranda sent by Lammers to the Supreme Reich Authorities June 22, 
1940, 646 PS, TWC, XII, ro7tff. 
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of the states concerned; there was still not room enough for them 
in Poland.” 

The Germans had never reached a clear decision about the nature 
of the General Government, and consequently, about the fate of the 
Poles. They classified and reclassified their share of the Polish 
population (22 million) according to various theories of race and 
nationality, but they could not get around certain alternatives: (r) 
to develop the General Government economically to absorb 19 or 20 
million Poles and Jews; (2) to liquidate millions outright and 
gradually starve millions more, crowding every possible Pole and 
Jew into an inevitably unproductive General Government; (3) to 
retain all useful elements of the Polish population in the productive 
set-up existing in both the annexed eastern territories and the 
General Government. In all too human fashion they were attempt- 
ing to do all three things simultaneously. Governor Hans Frank 
would no doubt have carried out a program of absorption, if he had 
had the power. Himmler probably would have pressed farther 
forward along the line of liquidation than he actually did if the war 
with Russia had not favored the third alternative, of selective reten- 
tion, as urged by large numbers of the local German population of 
Poland and by the Reich governors like Albert Forster in Danzig- 
West Prussia. 

When the eastern war finally made Poland a zone of communica- 
tions (it had been a zone of military preparations for several months) 
the RKFDV program had been operating for twenty-one months. 
About 200,000 German-speaking people (the original Baltic Germans 
and the East Polish Germans) had actually been settled among the 
population of the annexed territories. There were perhaps about one 
million less Poles and Jews in the territories. The Warthegau had 
taken most of the newcomers and parted with most of the refugees 


A very good example of the ad of Volksgruppenrecht can be 
found in the edicts of the ‘‘Poglavnik” of Croatia, Paveli¢ in Wilhelm Sattler, 
Die deutsche Volksgruppe in dem unabhangigen Staat Kroatien (Graz, 1943), 
appendix. Figures on German minorities from Handwérterbuch des Grenz- 
und Auslandsdeutschtums, 3 vols. (Breslau, 1935-1942), ¢.g., “Kroatien,” 
““Serbien,”’ etc. 
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and deportees.” By the introduction of the registration procedure 
known as the German National List (DVL) some go0,000 more 
‘““Germans”’ were discovered, most of them semi-Polish minorities 
such as the Kassubians, the Masurians, and the local Upper Silesians 
whom the Germans called ‘“‘Wasserpolen.” A few thousand “‘re- 
Germanizeables” (Wiedereindeutschungsfaihige) had also been 
shipped back to the Reich.” 

In the Warthegau, where the rural evictions had taken the largest 
toll, half of the cultivated land (about 4.25 million acres) was still 
being farmed by Poles under the direction of Darré’s unified agri- 
cultural trust (Ostlandwirtschaftsgesellschaft: ‘‘Ostland”). There 
had been about 35,000 actual rural expulsions in Danzig—West 
Prussia, 15,000 in eastern Upper Silesia, 18,000 in the Zichenau 
(Ciechanéw) district annexed to Koch’s East Prussia. Lodz, which 
had had a few thousand German inhabitants in 1939, had been re- 
named Litzmannstadt, as mentioned above, in honor of the World 
War general. With the addition of some 8800 Balts and the removal 
of 100,000 Polish textile workers, that city still had 400,000 Poles 
and a Jewish ghetto of 80,000 in 1941.” The same year Greiser, the 
governor of the Warthegau, announced that of 15,000 commercial 


1 200,000 new settlers: Germany: Basic Handbook, Part Ill, Occupied 
Europe, the British Foreign Office and the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
(1944), 42-43, gives figures for September and December 1942 from which 
deductions for 1942 settlements leave about 200,000. Evacuation of Jews: 
German Crimes in Poland, 1, 125-129. For a Himmler report of 300,000 Poles 
evacuated by February 12, 1940, see EC 305, case 11, 88/1289/27G. See also 
Z.. Kaczmarczyk, Kolonizacja 1 repolonizacja ziem na wschédd od Odry 
(Colonization and Repolonization of the Lands east of the Oder), manuscript 
pp. 274-275, seen through the courtesy of the Polish Research and Information 
Service of New York. 

*® German National List (DVL): Kaczmarczyk, Kolonizacja, 274, 278, 281. 
Cf. also Germany: Basic Handbook, Part III, 40-41. In July 1942 the figure 
for ‘“‘re-Germanizeables” stood at only 13,137; so by June 1941 it could 
scarcely have exceeded 6000: NO 1600, IV-C/153/64ff (TWC, IV, 771-775). 

8 Polish farming: Paul Batzer, ‘“Wirtschaftsaufbau im Warthegau,” Die 
deutsche Volkswirtschaft, 1. Oktoberheft 1941, 1118-1121. These expulsions 
had occurred before November 15, 1940. Some more certainly occurred 
during the spring of 1941: Kaczmarczyk, Kolonizacja, 279, 281~282. On 
Lodz, see “The Fate of a Polish City,” Polish Fortnightly Review, 2: no. 52 
(September 15, 1942). 
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firms in his area, 923 had been transferred outright to German 
owners, 2850 were being run by German trustees, and 10,500 by 
Polish trustees. Of the last, it was planned to transfer some 6000 
more to German hands. There were about 240,000 Jews left in the 
ghettoes and labor camps of the annexed territories.” 

With the outbreak of the Soviet offensive the application of the 
RKFDV program to Poland tended to be neglected. Yet there was 
much left to do. With the modifications added by Himmler in the 
spring of 1940 to the original scheme, there were four major tasks 
to perform in Poland: (1) As soon as possible, 250,000 ethnic Ger- 
mans from the Baltic and the Balkans had to be taken from tem- 
porary camps and settled in the annexed territories. (2) A selective 
expulsion with heavy attention to the Jews and the “racially 
inferior” Poles (those without a trace of Nordic blood) had to be 
put into operation. (3) A careful selection of the remaining popu- 
lation in the annexed provinces “‘to conserve every drop of German 
blood” had to be instituted. (4) A differential system of treatment 
had to be devised for each level of ‘“‘“Germanizeability,” with removal 
to the Old Reich (Altreich) for those most susceptible to backsliding. 


“Commercial firms: Polish News Bulletin, October 31, 1941, quoted by 
Schechtman, European Population Transfers, 312. On the Jews: German 
Crimes in Poland, I, 151. 
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The opening of the eastern campaign brought with it the oppor- 
tunity to carry out Hitler’s and Himmler’s grandest dreams of 
colonization, but it also revealed almost unbridgeable gulfs between 
National Socialist theory and economic, military, and human reality. 
Before turning to the unfolding of the program, it would be well 
to examine some problems inherent in the original policies. Aside 
from the problem of unifying their objectives and codrdinating the 
various organizations responsible for special parts of the program, 
there were a number of problems to be encountered in the process 
of colonization itself. For example, there were problems of (1) re- 
moving the “human material” and wealth from its original environ- 
ment; (2) care for and employment of the people prior to settlement; 
(3) screening people to determine their capacities for particular 
varieties of settlement, their property claims, and their capacity for 
responsible settler status; (4) settlement procedures such as choice of 
areas, modes of entrusting property, technical supervision, and 
political regulation; (5) disposition of existing populations; tests for 
Germanness, modes of recruitment and selection for labor in the 
Reich and for Germanization; and finally, methods of Germaniza- 
tion itself. German experience in these practical matters varied 
among different areas and from year to year. Much was learned 
from the earlier attempts, and the changing political and economic 
situation forced the National Socialists into many compromises with 
their ideology. On the other hand, the working of the ideological 
factor is unmistakeable throughout every area of field activity, and 
itself was often a stumbling block in carrying out the project. 
89 
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REMOVAL OF ETHNIC GERMANS FROM THEIR HOMELANDS 


The first group of problems stemmed from the basic fact that 
Hitler was not satisfied with the population of the Polish areas 
which he annexed to the Reich on October 8, 1939. He wished to 
add to the provinces’ Germanness by adding Germans from other 
areas. This meant (1) he had to know exactly where to get them; 
(2) he had to persuade them to move elsewhere; (3) he had to per- 
suade the persons to whom they had obligations and to whom they 
represented value to release them; (4) he had to organize the people 
in such a way as to remove them without too much disruption either 
of their lives or of the life of their original area, viz., neither too 
rapidly nor too slowly; (5) he had to transport them and care for 
them on the way to the Polish areas of settlement. A sixth problem 
partly resulted from the desire of people leaving their wealth behind 
to be reimbursed, and partly from Hitler’s desire to secure foreign 
exchange, raw materials or investments as a by-product of these 
operations: the problem of a transfer of the wealth of the resettlers 
from their place of origin to their new homes in the annexed Polish 
areas.’ 

The Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle (VoMi), working with the 
National Socialist organizations of the Baltic states, Poland and 
Roumania, possessed numerous lists of ethnic Germans insofar as 
they were known in any way to these proselyting organizations. 
The most complete materials existed for the Estonian and Latvian 
communities, especially in “German” towns like Riga and Dorpat, 
while the eastern Polish areas were least well known because of a 
lack of German solidarity there and Polish repression.’ In order to 
secure fullest coverage in Russian-controlled areas, the German 
organizations posted notices and even used radio and sound trucks, 
urging ethnic Germans to apply for “repatriation.” Finally, 


1For German economic motives behind the Baltic resettlement, see E. M. 
Kulischer, The Displacement of Population, ILO Studies and Reports, Series 
O: Migration, no. 8 (Montreal, 1942), 10. 

2On lists of Estonian and Latvian ethnic Germans, see an affidavit of 
A. Hangel, VoMi official in charge of receiving camps in the Warthegau: 
Lorenz 1/4/36-37. On the problem of Eastern Poland: Otto Engelhardt- 
Kyfthauser, Das Buch vom grossen Treck (Berlin, 1940), 14-24. 
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nationality and population experts of the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle 
searched publications of all kinds for hints of possible German 
pockets in areas like Lithuania, in which an urban German com- 
munity was not sharply differentiated from the countryside.’ 

The two chief means of persuading ethnic Germans to leave 
ancestral homes were first, by playing on the tightly knit communal 
organization, often monopolized by a party person or persons, even 
by SS personnel in the Baltic and Roumania, and second, by in- 
voking the horror sovieticus, acute in every area in which the Ger- 
mans carried out “‘repatriations” but especially sharp in areas where 
Soviet property confiscations and deportations had already been 
rumored or even begun.‘ Even where this situation did not yet exist, 
as in Latvia and Lithuania in 1939, the party had a weapon: In the 
September days when the Soviet Union was threatening these states, 
the local Germans had signed petitions to the Fuhrer to come and 
rescue them from the Bolshevist terror. After the German-—Soviet 
pact, the party people had only to threaten to hand over these 
petitions to the NKVD to swing many doubters into the ranks of 
the faithful. Similarly, in Bessarabia the German landowners had 
the destruction of communist peasant bands of the twenties on their 
consciences.” But promises played a role as well as persuasion. The 
petty Geheimrat was promised that he would become a mayor of a 
large Polish city; the landowner that he would recoup all the losses 
he had suffered since the land reforms of the twenties; the peasant 


On propaganda devices, see the affidavits of Hans Hagen and Friede 
Koehler, both of VoMi: Lorenz 1/5, 15/26-31, 45-49. For Lithuania, see the 
affidavits of Karl Schoepke and Paul Eilers, who assisted the defendant 
Brueckner in preparing and carrying out the Lithuanian resettlement: 
Brueckner I/1-2/1-9/, 10-14 G. 

* As the Staff Office official, Creutz, put it, “The desire to resettle was 
established by questioning the (National Socialist) representatives of the various 
ethnic groups.” T. 2099. On the “horror sovieticus,” see an affidavit of Karl 
Schmoelder, chairman of the German Resettlement Trusteeship Company 
(DUT), who reports what von Kotze, the German minister at Riga, told him: 
Greifelt IIT/22/54. See also Felix Liitzkendorf, Volkerwanderung 1940 (Berlin, 
1940), 86. 

*For the party blackmail: Voix de Varsovie, 1: 213, no. 4 (December 15, 
1939). On the Bessarabian landowners: Countess R. Waldeck, Athene Palace 
(New York, 1942), 1ooff. 
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that the land was richer, and that instead of being a second-class 
citizen of a “foreign” state that he would be master over non- 
Germans in a German land: no more struggles about the language 
of his children in school and at work. On the other hand, if he 
stayed, all rights as a German would be denied him. In the Baltic 
states this was proclaimed by the governments themselves; in the 
Soviet areas it was whispered by party persons. These threats and 
promises were rarely official German policy statements, but they 
came from the persons in authority with which the ethnic Germans 
had to deal, according to a multitude of testimony. 

The Baltic states, Soviet Russia, and Roumania were willing if 
not eager in principle to see the German minorities taken from them. 
But they did not want them to appear “rescued” to the outside 
world. They did not want to have the departure of the ethnic Ger- 
mans made the source of unrest and the means of escape from 
responsibilities, retribution, or political control of their non-German 
subjects. They did not want the Germans to take with them manu- 
factured articles which would be hard to replace, convertible wealth 
or securities. They did not want the German government to comb 
out the public charges and leave them behind, nor did they wish to 
reaccept the ethnic Germans in whole or in part if they should be 
less suitable for National Socialism than they appeared at the time 
of repatriation. Consequently, the German government had to make 
agreements covering these matters, in which incidentally Germany 
sought to secure as much of the repatriates’ claims to wealth as 
possible. 

Negotiations with the two northern Baltic states were begun by 
the German ministers at Talinn and Riga on October 8, 1939. On 
the fifteenth of October a special mission was sent to Moscow to 
negotiate an agreement on the transfer of the Germans of eastern 
Poland, which was occupied by Russia. Liaison Office personnel 
with files and registers of ethnic Germans were dispatched by air 


® For the promises to the settlers, see Wirsich, T. 366; cf. also Hanns Johst, 
Ruf des Reiches—Echo des Volkes (Munich, 1940), 34-35, who describes the 
promises of the Reichsfiihrer of the SS himself, at the collecting camp at 
Przemysl ! 
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to Riga and Talinn and also were included in the delegation to 
Moscow. A simple five-article protocol reported agreement between 
Germany and Estonia on: (1) means of identifying those entitled to 
repatriation; (2) “group” and private application procedure; (3) 
German intention to confer citizenship on applicants; (4) German 
acceptance of state wards; (5) free passage of household goods within 
three months of resettlement; (6) management of German claims 
and debts by a locally incorporated German Trustee Administration 
(Deutsche Treuhand-Verwaltung); (7) adjustment of evaluations 
and final settlement of all claims by subsequent agreement in such 
a way that no injury would take place in the Estonian balance of 
payments or in its economic life; (8) a deadline of January 15, 1940, 
for the operation.’ 

The negotiators at Riga sat until October 30 over their agreement, 
finally bringing out a more formal treaty, which listed the separate 
obligations in twenty-three articles instead of merely reporting 
agreements in various areas. The preamble stated the intention of 
making the move a “‘single operation” in which all German assets 
would be liquidated. Identification papers and procedures were more 
thoroughly described than in the Estonian case. A German draft 
agreement had set a deadline of March 31, 1940, but the Latvians 
insisted on an even earlier deadline than the Estonians: December 
15, 1939. The exporting of movable property was limited as well: 
very few tools or machinery and only personal jewelry could leave 
Latvia. A locally chartered corporation similar to that in Estonia 
(here called the Resettlement Trust Company: Umstedlungs- 
Treuhand-Aktien-Gesellschaft or UTAG) was entrusted with 
currency, investments, and real estate liquidation. The final balance 
of payments in favor of the Reich would be paid off in trade.* 


7German-Estonian protocol in Dokumente der deutschen Politik (Berlin, 
1940), VII, part 2, 635-641. A very good discussion of the economic aspects 
of the treaty can be found in J. Schechtman, European Population Transfers 
1939-1945 (New York, 1946), 70-72, 82-86. On the VoMi delegation to 
Moscow: T. 1307. 

® Text of the Latvian treaty in Dokumente der deutschen Politik (Berlin, 
1940), VII, part 2, 653-664. See also Schechtman, European Population 
Transfers, 72-81, 86-93. 
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The German-Soviet treaty concluded on November 3 on eastern 
Poland was the most explicit of the three resettlement agreements 
concluded in 1939. It was given the form of a regular population 
exchange, by which White Russians and Ukrainians in the German- 
occupied areas were simultaneously permitted to register for ‘‘re- 
patriation” to the White Russian and Ukrainian Soviet Republics, 
while ethnic Germans could opt for removal from the newly annexed 
western portions of these two republics. The whole registration and 
evacuation procedure had to be regulated by uniformed personnel 
of the interested powers, formed into mixed commissions. The 
points of transfer across the frontier were stipulated, as well as routes 
and means of transportation. Permissible articles were carefully 
enumerated: clothing was strictly limited, although technical equip- 
ment of doctors, scholars, and artisans was not controlled. Farm 
animals also were limited. No rights in real estate were recognized, 
but compensation was promised the Reich government on the basis 
of Soviet evaluation of buildings and plants. However, no liquida- 
tion company was permitted. The deadline was set at March 1, 1940. 
As in the other treaties, the right of option was guaranteed only to 
those persons recognized as having that right by both signatories. 
Thus the Soviet Union, like Estonia and Latvia, was accepting the 
principles of National Socialist Volksgruppenrecht, whereby people 
possess rights by virtue of their membership in a strong national- 
political “‘organism’”’ not necessarily either the state of their birth or 
one to which they have sworn allegiance in a naturalization process.’ 

The next resettlement treaty was that of September 5, 1940, also 
made with the Soviet Union with regard to the ethnic Germans of 
Soviet-annexed Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina. Himmler had 
told the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle to prepare the necessary data and 
schedule for these areas as early as February 1940, but only after 


* Only a partial text of the German-Soviet treaty is available: no. XII in the 
collection known as the Standing Orders of Procedure of the German Resettle- 
ment Trusteeship Company (DUT): Greifelt 1/64/20. The joint German-— 
Soviet communique about the agreement is, however, fairly definite and 
informative: Hildebrandt III/82/g-10 (TWC, IV, 836). Cf. Schechtman, 
European Population Transfers, 502-505 (Appendix III: “The option clause 
in Reich transfer treaties’’). 
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Soviet pressure on Roumania had resulted in a cession were negotia- 
tions begun for the removal of the folk groups, at Moscow on 
July 25. Again Liaison Office experts participated. Like the previous 
agreement on eastern Poland, this agreement stipulated an imme- 
diate beginning of the action on signature of the treaty, set a dead- 
line of November 30, 1940, limited items of baggage to personal 
clothing and food for the journey in amounts “according to the 
usual railway regulations” (50 kilograms), or if the family moved 
in “trek” or caravan, to a two-horse wagon load, namely, a good 
deal more.” 

On the completion of this treaty, negotiations were begun Sep- 
tember 23, 1940, at Kaunas, Lithuania, on the final settlement of 
German claims in the northern Baltic states where some 16,000 more 
ethnic Germans had remained (often because of mixed marriages) 
but now wished “‘repatriation.”’ In June 1940 the Red Army had 
occupied the southwest corner of Lithuania, where the German 
minority lived, “‘to cut off the escape of Lithuanian traitors’’—the 
very area Ribbentrop had reserved for the Reich. The question of 
this territory also, along with Soviet claims for Lithuanian instal- 
lations at Memel, was thrown into the catch-all Baltic settlement 
conference at Kaunas, in spite of German protests demanding a 
definite quid pro quo for the strip of Lithuanian territory. The up- 
shot of the conference, which seemingly delayed long enough to 
await the results of the Molotov visit of November 1940, was con- 
tained in two German-Soviet agreements signed on January 10, 
1941, concerning Lithuania’s 50,000 ethnic Germans and the so-called 
Restbalten, as well as a financial settlement in the form of a lump 
sum of all other German claims. The latter agreement was most 
certainly at Germany’s expense, since it amounted only to fifty 
million Reichsmark payable in Russian promises of raw material 
deliveries during 1941. Hitler had decided to settle for a quick 


10Qn the summer 1940 negotiations, in which the defendant Brueckner 
again figured, see the affidavit of VoMi official Eilers: Brueckner I/2/10G. 
Text of the agreement on Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina: in Dokumente 
der deutschen Politik (Berlin, 1941), VIII, part 2, 626-639. 
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evacuation of the remaining Germans of the Baltic area before 
Operation Barbarossa came into effect.” 

There was only one other resettlement agreement during the 
1939-1941 period, concluded with Roumania October 22, 1940, and 
involving the ethnic Germans of southern Bukovina and northern 
Dobruja who had become isolated by the removal of their northern 
and eastern brothers, as well as other Roumanians having their legal 
residence in the resettlement areas although maintaining a residence 
outside them. Its form recalled the other German resettlement 
treaties of 1940-1941, except that an individual rather than a com- 
pany was named as custodian of all German property and claims in 
Roumania. “The Fihrer’s Deputy for Resettlement Matters”? was 
also in charge of the execution of the resettlement procedure. This 
person was none other than SS General Horst Hoffmeyer, who 
had directed the east Polish resettlement of 1939-1940. His 
“opposite number” was to be a royal commissioner appointed by 
the crown.” 

Even in the case of the exchange settlement carried out in early 
fall, 1940, between the Lublin area of the General Government and 
the Warthegau on orders from Himmler, that is, without inter- 
national agreement, Himmler had to provide that the economies of 
each area should be protected by carefully planned movements from 
farm to farm and only after harvesting had been completed. Here 
the whole procedure was conducted by the regional Superior SS and 
Police Leaders and their subordinate police units—a method that no 
doubt insured the codperation of the persons slated for resettlement, 
whether Warthegau Poles or Germans from the Lublin area! The 
Liaison Office for Ethnic Germans (VoM)) furnished assistance with 


1 Agreements of January 10, 1941, in Dokumente der deutschen Politik 
(Berlin, 1944), IX, part 2, 703-729. See also Nazi—Soviet Relations, Department 
of State (Washington, D.C., 1948), 267-268. 

2 For the Roumanian agreements, see Dokumente der deutschen Politik 
(Berlin, 1943), VIII, part 2, 640-662. See also Schechtman, European Popula- 
tion Transfers, 225-232. On Hoffmeyer’s background in the Liaison Office, 
see Lorenz’ affidavit, NO 4701, I/9/33. 
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regard to the registration and transport of the 30,000 rural ethnic 
Germans involved.” 

In each case repatriation activities had somehow involved the 
bastard organization, VoMi, with its three-way ties to Foreign Office, 
party, and SS. In the Baltic states the well-knit “independent 
cultural administration of the German minority,” under the SS 
colonel, Erhard Kroeger, was able to draft its own man power 
(especially schoolteachers, pastors, and small officials) to carry out 
the organization of the ethnic Germans, first bringing them to 
assembly camps and then forming them into suitable ‘“‘packages” 
for processing by Estonian and Lett authorities and shipment on 
German transport ships, which arrived ready for loading even before 
the negotiations were concluded.” In all other areas except the 
General Government the organizing process was directed by the 
teams sent out by the Liaison Office, whose SS-uniformed members 
had to serve on commissions as stipulated by the Soviet government, 
to hear each separate request for “repatriation.” Often they would 
have to argue with stubborn NKVD men who tried to keep back 
every skilled mechanic or artisan by threats or cajolery. It was 
usually Liaison Office personnel who arranged the transportation 
with the transport ministry: utilizing Baltic steamships in the first 
and second Baltic operations, and the German-operated Ostbahn in 
the General Government; meeting the Russian trains from eastern 
Poland or the “treks” of horse-drawn vehicles at the agreed transfer 
points such as Przemysl and Brest-Litovsk; chartering Danube 
steamers for the Bessarabian ethnic Germans gathered in the huge 
camps at Galatz. VoMi’s commanders had both police and SS rank; 

13.On the Lublin-Warthegau exchange, see RKFDV Order 18/II, excerpted 
from Menscheneinsatz, Greifelt 1/75/59-60, and the executive order of August 
21, 1940, Menscheneinsatz, 42 (Departmental Records Branch). 

44 See an account of a visit to the office of the Goldingen (Latvia) Volks- 
gemeinschaft in the Frankfurter Zeitung, November 5, 1939. Sea transport 
was handled by the Transport Ministry: Wirsich, T. 357. See also the affidavit 
of Wolfgang Mommsen, who originally went to the Baltic area to negotiate 
the acquisition of historical documents and stayed to help with the second 


resettlement action under Soviet conditions: Greifelt 1V/9g7/28-30. Similarly: 
Georg Goebel of North Bukovina: Creutz II/43/50-52G. 
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they could get codperation of the German police system to speed up 
procedures and break bottlenecks; they functioned as accredited 
foreign diplomats representing German authority for purposes of 
negotiation; finally they were an arm of the party in close touch 
with the all-important auxiliary organizations which built tem- 
porary camps and fed thousands en route: Frauenschaft and Volks- 
wohlfahrt (welfare organizations commanding the services of the 
leading National Socialist women of each community); Reichs- 
arbeitsdienst (the German Labor Service, in which German young 
people carried out constructive community tasks); Organisation 
Todt and Technische Nothilfe (both engineering battalions con- 
trolled by the Party). Waffen or military SS men serving in Poland 
were often detached in squads and companies to Liaison Office teams 
for construction and maintenance of such transient and reception 
camps for resettlers arriving from the east.” 

Liaison Office personnel also provided the property settlement 
negotiators in the Baltic, at Moscow, and later at Bucharest. It was 
their task to codperate with ethnic German and Reich banking 
personnel working for the Reich corporation, the German Resettle- 
ment Trusteeship Company (Deutsche Umstedlungs-Treuhand- 
gesellschaft = DUT), and its regional subsidiary companies, 
prohibited in Soviet territories. These organizations had to manage 
the properties of the departed ethnic Germans, pay debts and taxes, 
liquidate by sale where possible, and attempt to reach a blanket 
agreement with the states concerned on the remaining wealth. In 
order to quiet the anxieties of departing ethnic Germans, Liaison 
Office personnel had registered each item left behind, and in codpera- 
tion with DUT, issued receipts to the resettlers for their lands and 
goods, evaluating them at German values regardless of local prices.” 


15Qn the East Polish resettlement: Max, Freiherr Du Prel, Das General- 
Gouvernement (Wiirzburg, 1942), 63-65, 85-86. ‘“‘Deutsche Umsiedlungsak- 
tion abgeschlossen,” Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, February 7, 1940. Waldeck, 
Athene Palace, 302-308. On transient and reception camps: Volkischer 
Beobachter, October 31, 1939. Das schwarze Korps, 6: 3, 6, no. 6 (February 8, 
1940), pictures. 

16 Schechtman has a good chapter on the economics of the Baltic resettle- 
ment showing the great economic loss inherent in almost any transfer: pp. 
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Some of the gulfs between Nazi theory and the realities of eco- 
nomics and human nature had already begun to appear in this first 
aspect of resettlement. First of all, only intimidation and economic 
promises sufficed to recruit resettlers for the new colonial territories. 
Secondly, in spite of strong Nazi influence and the fear of the 
Bolsheviks 16,000 Baltic Germans stayed until the last minute, neces- 
sitating new negotiations on their behalf. In the third place, the 
removal of these people from their economic milieu could only occur 
at great cost, even where codperation by the home country occurred; 
Soviet officials stripped these ‘‘refugees’’ clean before turning them 
over. Fourthly, the economic and spiritual worth of these resettlers 
was very uneven by any standards, certainly by Nazi criteria. White 
collar workers rarely make good pioneers, yet they predominated 
in the Baltic group and were prominent in the Bukovina and 
Bessarabian folk groups. Practitioners of primitive agriculture, such 
as the east Polish peasants, were also a liability as trustees of efficient, 
progressive farms in the Warthegau. Furthermore, the uprooted 
folk groups were only superficially Nazified, being the product of 
quite different social experiences than their Reich German counter- 
parts. Alternately trusting and insecure, dependent on Reich Ger- 
man bounty, yet promised total reinstatement in status and property 
as their right, these settlers were ill prepared for continued sacrifices 
and uncertainty in the coming years. Finally, a considerable number 
of borderline and bogus Germans managed to come along into the 
program, either as wives and relatives, or by taking advantage of 
the ignorance of Reich German officials of local conditions. The 
German language was a poor criterion of basic loyalty, not to speak 
of Nazi convictions! 

There were also problems created by the theoretical differences 
among the agencies involved, as well as by their very different 
character and their conflicting interests. Besides being more bureau- 
cratic, the Foreign Office, which was responsible for the transfer 


109-130. For a oe of the evaluation procedures in Bessarabia under 
the Soviets by a Professor Kalmbach, see Lorenz III/71/29-30. On general 
trusteeship procedures, see the affidavit of DUT chairman, Karl Schmoelder, 
Greifelt TIT /22/49-55. 
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agreements, had to keep the larger considerations of foreign policy 
in mind. Thus the Bessarabian Germans could not be removed for 
fear of appearing to offer Stalin Bessarabia. The maintenance of 
other folk groups in the Balkans, at least for the time being, was 
also a politically dictated necessity, quite contrary to the practical 
carrying through of the consolidation ideal in Poland. Hungary, 
Roumania, and Yugoslavia had to be reassured and kept open for 
German expansion. Another problem stemmed from ideological 
differences. Resettlement was an ethnic-centered policy. The folkish- 
minded personnel of the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle were in their 
glory “rescuing Germandom.” Evidence of German culture was 
enough for them, and on the other hand, was a necessary criterion. 
They rejected both the humanitarian tendencies of statist bureau- 
crats and the racist enthusiasms of the rabid SS officials who 
willingly signed up persons who knew not a word of German, in 
one case because ‘‘the commissars were after them,” in the other, 
because ‘‘that family is of Germanic origin from way back.” The 
ethnic-minded also insisted on taking “‘renegades’’ who refused to 
recognize party authority back to Germany, even against their will. 


TRANSPORTATION, Camp LIFE, AND SCREENING OF THE RESETTLERS 


Of the 500,000 ethnic Germans evacuated from their ancestral 
homes in the years 1939-1941 only about 50,000 were settled directly 
after their arrival in Germany. In the period between October 20 
and November 10, 1939, about 20,000 of the first Baltic arrivals, 
including nearly all the Estonians, were directed “temporarily” into 
port cities of Danzig—West Prussia (especially the Adlershorst suburb 
of Danzig, and Gdynia, renamed Gotenhafen) before Forster’s pro- 
tests became so vociferous that no more were received by his party 
agencies.” 

In September 1940 another 30,000 ethnic Germans from the 
Lublin-Cholm area of the General Government were sent directly 
to farms in the Warthegau from which Poles had been taken only 


17Qn direct and temporary settlement, see the testimony of Greifelt, T. 
1436-1440. See also an article by R. Hildebrandt, in Deutsche Arbeit, “Ansied- 
lung in Gau Danzig-West-Preussen,” 42: 178, part 6/7 (June-July 1942). 
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a few weeks or even days before for shipment to the farms left 
behind by the Germans.” The 100,000 other Baltic Germans of both 
the first and the second ‘‘wave,”’ the 136,000 east Polish Germans, the 
200,000 Roumanian Germans—all made the long trip to “reception 
camps”’ in Pomerania, East Prussia, or the Warthegau, went thence 
to “observation camps”’ scattered all over the Reich, and after a stay 
of three to nine months returned to the Polish settlement areas or 
found permanent employment in the old Reich.” 

All 500,000, however, were subjected to a “‘screening and process- 
ing procedure”’ at some time in their transfer experience, either in 
their place of origin (for example, Lublin ethnic Germans), imme- 
diately on arrival in the Reich (first Baltic Germans), at reception 
camps in the Warthegau (East Polish ethnic Germans), or at the 
observation camps in the Reich (Roumanian ethnic Germans.)” 

In this second area of RKFDV field activity the complex of prob- 
lems was subject to the same influences mentioned in connection 
with the repatriation action proper, while the influence of economics 
and ideology is more clearly felt than before. Essentially all the 
problems concerned readying the human material for recommitment 
in the battle of nationality: (1) caring for the people’s physical needs; 
(2) caring for their morale and their Weltanschauung; (3) bringing 
them together and separating them according to the requirements 


18For descriptions of the Lublin-Warthegau exchange, see “Umsiedlung 
Cholmer und Lublin Deutschen,” Neues Bauerntum, September 1940 
(Huebner V/86/261-265G); and an affidavit of a Warthegau settlement staff 
leader named Schuetz, Huebner V/54/155-157G. 

18 All figures are approximations, as the sources disagree by more than one 
thousand persons per area. Both Schechtman, European Population Transfers, 
and Kulischer in The Displacement of Population, have good collections of 
figures from German sources during the war. The best official figures can be 
found in Der Menscheneinsatz, 103-117 (uncatalogued RKFDV documents, 
Departmental Records Branch, TAGO, Alexandria, Va.). 

”°On processing at Lublin: Alfred Thoss, “Umsiedlungen und Optionen 
im Rahmen der Neuordnung Europas,” Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, 18: 9, 
part 3 (March 1941); the Baltic ethnic Germans were processed at five centers: 
Gdynia (Gotenhafen), Posen, Koenigsberg, Stettin, and Swinemtinde: Men- 
scheneinsatz, Greifelt 1/75/13, 37; on processing the ethnic Germans in the 
Warthegau: Ehlich testimony, T. 742ff. For processing in camps in the Old 
Reich: Wirsich, T. 241-243. A preliminary screening occurred en route, how- 
ever: Order 22/I of October 31, 1940, Menscheneinsatz, Greifelt 1/75/58. 
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of temporary housing, their usefulness in temporary employment in 
the war effort, the requirements of the readying process itself, and 
the readiness of settlement facilities; (4) examining the people 
physically, racially, politically, and intellectually, and finally, deter- 
mining their proper allocation in the racial battle. While problem (4) 
represents a whole complex in itself, nevertheless, it may be described 
in the context of the “‘readying process,” for this is the way it was 
experienced. The tasks of the numerous agencies involved in this 
activity all sought a common goal: useful resettlement. 

Again the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle was responsible for arrang- 
ing the transport of the people from place to place within the Reich 
and also for maintaining and running all varieties of camps except 
some of the transient type which were operated by NSDAP auxiliary 
organizations in East Prussia, Danzig—West Prussia, and Pomerania. 
VoMi ran a number of transient camps for wagon “‘treks’’ as well 
as truck, boat, and railway transportees across the General Govern- 
ment, and at Belgrade for the Roumanian ethnic Germans coming 
up the Danube. More than 1500 party installations, summer camps, 
Jewish sanatariums, and abandoned factories were converted into 
VoMi camps.” After December 1939 the Liaison Office for Ethnic 
Germans received the power to confiscate private property ‘‘for the 
duration” for its sheltering purposes and in spite of clerical protests 
many church properties were cleared of their frocked inhabitants to 
make way for ethnic Germans. Only after much quibbling and 
protest was there even a modest rent paid. Often the nuns and 
brothers would be permitted to stay on in a corner of one building 
in return for their material assistance in the practical problems of 
care for the countless unfortunates among the ethnic Germans. 


21 More than 1500 camps: Judgment, T. 5363. On transit camps, see the 
testimony of Ehlich, T. 647. See also Waldeck, Athene Palace, 304; and 
articles in the New York Times, January 13, 1940; August 22, 1940; Septem- 
ber 15, 1940; September 26, 1940; September 29, 1940; October 20, 1940; 
November 29, 1940. Cf. affidavit of Chief Nurse Koehler of the Liaison 
Office: Lorenz I/15/45-49. On camp management in the Old Reich, see the 
affidavit of Wolkersdorfer, Mayor of Linz, in charge of camps in Oberdonau: 
Lorenz 1/8/55-56 (TWC, IV, 845-846); in Franconia, affidavit of R. Berg- 
mann, Lorenz I/17/61-64a; a case history of a camp at a Passau monastery: 
affidavit of Pater Fidelis-Buhler, Lorenz, I/42/95-96. 
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Several hundred barrack camps were newly constructed throughout 
the Reich and especially in the Warthegau.” 

Wagon treks and transport ‘“‘packages” of two to four thousand 
daily poured into the reception camps, requiring immediate delous- 
ing, beds and warm food, and hospital care. Many families had 
become separated, sometimes a child had been missed, baggage had 
to be located. Except for those traveling in their own wagons, it was 
customary to provide the more comfortable modes of transportation 
(bus and passenger coach) for women and children while the men 
and older boys (eleven and up!) rode with the baggage in trucks or 
freight cars. Families identified by numbered tags had to be checked 
off on the registers of communities, which of course necessitated 
waits and intercamp shifts while records were assembled at the 
proper location. Representatives of the DUT (Deutsche Umsied- 
lungs-Treuhandgesellschaft) which was acting as their property 
trustee would finally appear in the camps and pay out spending 
money for necessities, and gaps in the family clothing supplies were 
filled in by the Welfare Auxiliary of the Nazi Party.” 

Life could be very boring while waiting to be taken before the 
“commissions” who would decide the family’s future abode and 
perhaps new mode of existence. It was often discouraging to find 
oneself on another train bound west to Baden or south to Bavaria 
to another camp instead of eastward to one’s new farm or shop. 
Many of the families welcomed a temporary job with a farm family; 
often a father would get a position as the assistant to some urban 
shoemaker or tailor whose journeymen were gone to the front, or a 
job in a village smithy whose occupant had been drafted. Some 
Baltic Germans as well as those from the once Austrian provincial 


22See the correspondence among Greifelt, Himmler, Lammers, and 
Cardinal Bertram of Breslau regarding confiscation of church properties for 
ethnic German use: NO 1883, NO 1886, XIV-B/622-624/27-38; also NO 1885 
and NO 1887, Greifelt 1/80-81/go-101. Cf. Greifelt’s testimony, T. 1537-1541. 

3 For glowing descriptions of “unbureaucratic” National Socialist activism 
in the care of these uprooted people in Liitzkendorf, Vélkerwanderung, 
11-17, 32-42, and in Das schwarze Korps, February 8, 1940, pp. 9-10. Personal 
accounts offered in defense at the trial show somewhat less enthusiasm but 
very little bitterness: Else Winger, Lorenz III/67/27-28 (TWC, IV, 847); 
Walter Gtindisch, Lorenz III/55/ 32-33; Erica Sintenis, Lorenz III/57/23-24. 
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capital of Czernowitz found jobs in the lower levels of the resettle- 
ment program such as in the Advisory Office for Immigrants (Ein- 
wanderer-Beratungsstelle) at Posen run by the Baltic SS colonel 
Erhard Kroeger under Liaison Office auspices. On the other hand, 
only one third of such earnings could be used while the family re- 
mained in camps, during which time the allowance payments were 
cut off. Working resettlers also had to pay a nominal rent and board 
bill. 

In codperation with the local party headquarters, the Volks- 
deutsche Mittelstelle provided the ethnic Germans with cultural 
get-togethers designed to acquaint them with the different branches 
of Germandom and with Hitler’s Germany. Attendance was checked 
off on the identification papers of each adult to make sure of the 
proper orientation of all. Classes were set up for the children of 
school age (up to fourteen) conducted by the schoolteachers among 
the resettlers. Even before the screening process, attempts were made 
to remove from the sometimes rigorous and even disagreeable camp 
life those whose age made settlement in the east out of the question. 
Older persons attached to families were, of course, left with them.* 

On receipt of a report of the arrival of a given ethnic German 
“package,” Greifelt’s headquarters notified the Immigration Center 
(EWZ) when and where to begin processing. Whether it was carried 
out by “flying squadrons” of examiners traveling by motor car or 
special train among camps in the Old Reich or in the camps around 
Lodz in the Warthegau, the experience of being examined and 
classified by some six “‘commissions” was as impressive as it was 


*4In March 1941 Himmler found it necessary to order that everyone in 
the camps had to work if work was available: Order 27/1: Menscheneinsatz 
(1941 annex), 56 (Departmental Records Branch). On the Einwanderer- 
Beratungsstelle, see Order 5/II, uncatalogued RKFDV documents, Dep. Rec. 
Br. The head of the Posen Land Registry Office, Dr. Helmuth Dauge, was 
a resettler from Riga. See his affidavit in Huebner III/42/113. On rent and 
board, see the affidavit of Arnulf Panzer: Lorenz I/20/51-53. 

*°For the organization of camp life, see: affidavit of Koehler, Lorenz 
I/15, 45-49; affidavit of Preusse, Brueckner I/4/21G; testimony of Ehlich, 
T. 578-579. On expedited releases for old persons, see Greifelt’s letter to 
VoMi, April 11, 1940, Lorenz II/31/33-34G, and another letter by Greifelt’s 
lieutenant, Faehndrich, January 5, 1941, NO 4129b. V-A/214/68-69. 
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important for the ethnic German family. Communities were sup- 
posed to be examined as units and were kept together for that 
purpose, at least theoretically. Families were, of course, to be seen 
together, but even this practice was not always convenient. Trans- 
ports were quarantined for six to eight weeks after arrival; if there 
were mix-ups, some families and parts of families were still quaran- 
tined while others were ready for the processing.” 

The persons to be examined on a given day were lined up by 
black-clad ethnic Germans of the SS-organized auxiliary police and 
started through a maze of rooms and tables behind which sat police- 
men, SS officers, and other uniformed officials in brown (party) and 
gray (ministries). The National Socialist mayor of their village or 
some other trusted member of their own community sat beside the 
policemen, reassuring and helping the anxious or catching up the 
opportunistically minded who, now in the Reich, sought to discover 
in themselves a spark of National Socialist enthusiasm which they 
had not felt in Riga, Lemberg, or in some Bessarabian village. After 
examining identification papers and the folders of birth certificates, 
club lists, and church registry excerpts provided them by the Liaison 
Office as evidences of Germandom, the Security Police might in- 
terrogate the doubtful family, write some remarks on the large card 
which the regular police officers (Meldepolizei) had filled out with 
all other data, and thrust new “‘resettler”’ identification cards at the 
family members.” Next day they would proceed to the photo- 
graphers, where individual pictures of features and nude frame were 
taken of each person for the files and for identification. A health 
examination followed, with X-rays and Wassermann and any innoc- 
ulations not already performed; again entries were made on the 


6 See the testimony of the Immigration Center chief, Malsen-Ponickau, 
T. 3550-3552. On the quarantine problem, see Order 8/III of November 13, 
1939, Menscheneinsatz, 23 (Departmental Records Branch, TAGO, Alexandria, 
VA.) 

27 This paragraph as well as much of the remaining material on Immigra- 
tion Office (EWZ) procedures is based on an undated draft of instructions 
for EWZ units, NO 3495, II-C/44/21-28, and an article by Werner Gradmann 
of the Lodz office, “Die Erfassung der Umsiedler,” Zeitschrift fiir Polttrk, 


32: 346-351, no. 5 (May 1942). 
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large card, which the resettler must not carry around personally, 
according to regulations. During the health examination measure- 
ments of body proportions, notations on skin, hair, eyes, and nose 
have been made by one or more white-uniformed personnel—the 
racial examiners, and the all-important “racial estimate” has been 
noted in letter symbols, Ia M/r1 (racially very valuable) to IV 3C 
(racial reject) on the large card.” 

Now the Interior Ministry officials examine the identifying 
nationality documents, the Estonian, Lett, Roumanian, or Soviet 
exit permit, the notations of the Security Police and the party 
representatives on the card, and either fill out papers for immediate 
naturalization or for ‘delayed action.” Getting near the end of the 
procedure the family encounters a representative of the German 
Resettlement Trusteeship Company (DUT), who inquires after their 
property receipts and again registers their claims in case of errors.” 

Now at the last desk are the representatives of the Labor Front 
and Labor Ministry, of the Food and Agriculture Ministry, perhaps 
party and SS farm leaders, perhaps personnel managers from indus- 
trial firms, perhaps a National Socialist fellow countryman of the 
same rural district or of the same profession. They talk over with 
the family what it has been doing in the Reich and what its 
preferences may be, and after consulting all the other remarks on 
the card and the book of regulations perhaps as well, they write 
A, O, or S in the little space provided on the card, return it to its 
file envelope, and the fate of the resettler family is settled, without 


8On the racial examination, see the testimony of an unwilling resettler 
from Luxembourg, Camille Kasel, T. 1170ff. When racial examination files 
were lost everything had to begin over, and amused examinees were told 
that a racial examination was not a subject for jokes but a life-and-death 
matter! The racial notation system is discussed in a letter of Otto Hofmann 
of the SS Race Office, January 23, 1940, to the Lodz office, NO 4326, 
V-B/227/53-54- 

29 Problems of naturalization are the main subject of a conference between 
the SS Race and Settlement Office (RUSHA) and Interior Ministry officials at 
Dresden, January 11-12, 1941, NO 1406, V-B/219/5-15. On DUT, see 
Greifelt’s regulations in Menscheneinsatz, Greifelt 1/75/62-71, and Creutz’ 
laborious legalistic definition of who could claim resettlers’ benefits: Creutz 
I /6a—b-c/6-15, all of 1940. 
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its precise knowledge. 4 indicates employment in the Old Reich 
(Altreich), no independent farm or shop, receipt of Reich bonds as 
recompense for all property left behind; O indicates settlement in 
the East (Ost), an independent existence eventually, and property 
compensation, acre for acre, tool for tool, building for building; 
S indicates Sonderfall (special case), a person or family about whom 
doubts existed with regard to loyalty, race, or nationality; such 
people were due for more camp life (occasionally concentration 
camp), delays, and finally either return to their country of origin 
or employment in the Old Reich.” 

The resettlement cards of all ethnic Germans processed by any 
Einwanderungszentralstelle (EWZ) team or office were forwarded 
to the allocation section of Greifelt’s office, under Dr. Faehndrich. 
It came to be his task, after the fiasco of direct settlement in West 
Prussia, to negotiate with the RKFDV deputies throughout the 
Reich (after January 1941, Hintze’s subdivision handled the “A” 
cases) on the amount and type of resettlers each region would, 
could, or must accept, the nuance depending upon the existing 
power constellation. 

In the area of processing and camp care, there were three chief 
problems encountered by Greifelt of the Staff Office, Lorenz of the 
Liaison Office, Hofman of the Race and Settlement Office, and 
Heydrich of the Security Office. First of all there was the long camp 
stay due to red tape, to disorderly management, and the economic 
and technical difficulties of evacuating Polish and Jewish properties. 
In the second place, the tendency to find temporary employment for 
the settlers in the neighborhood of the camps created strong eco- 
nomic ties which were hard to break when resettlement was in 
order. Thirdly, there turned out to be a high percentage of ethnic 
Germans who were judged unsuitable for eastern (Polish) settlement 
due to racial, economic, psychological, and even ideological reasons. 


On the final allocation decision, see the testimony of Bach-Zelewski, 
who tells of the complaints of resettlers who were angry at getting “red 
cards” (resettlement in the Old Reich): T. 444. For the problem created by 
the large number of ‘‘A” cases (Altreich), see the orders of November g and 
13, 1940, Menscheneinsatz, 49-51 (Departmental Records Branch, TAGO, 
Alexandria, Va.). 
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Such persons could not easily be given restitution in toto of their 
property and status in their home country. 

Certain other problems arose because of the nature of the various 
organizations concerned in the care and processing. For example, 
Greifelt’s Staff Main Office was hard put to codrdinate the enor- 
mous number of operations on half a million persons by about 
fifteen different agencies. Often discrepancies arose as to where a 
“package” really was, or what stage in the processing it had reached, 
not to mention the “losing” of an individual. The result was the 
increase in paper work, in organizational complexity, and insistence 
on rigid, police-like regulations of camp life.” 

The Liaison Office was not equipped to manage all the 1500 ethnic 
German camp installations directly. As a consequence, most of them 
were actually run by local party officials from regional branches of 
the Liaison Office, headed by a party bigwig appointed by Lorenz 
as his deputy. Inspection too was often outside SS hands, for want 
of personnel. This bastard character of VoMi camp organization 
vis-a-vis the party hierarchy was bound to lead to variations in pro- 
cedure, allowing for laxity and corruption not easily remedied from 
Berlin. Such conditions only increased the mutterings of the re- 
patriates. 

The expansion of the task of Otto Hofmann’s SS race office also 
presented problems—in procurement, in training, and organization. 
SS racial examiners had been college men, sometimes with anthro- 
pology background, who had passed through courses of training by 
SS anthropologists who were themselves recognized university pro- 
fessors. There had been an average of two attached to each of the 
sixteen Superior SS and Police Leaders. The formation of the Com- 
bat or Waffen SS in the fall of 1939 necessitated training many more 
to supervise the admissions to this supposedly racially select fighting 
corps. Where could even more candidates be found to examine 


31On negotiations, see the testimony of H. J. Goetz of the legal depart- 
ment of Greifelt’s Staff Office: T. neat. “Greifelt had to make each decision 
very carefully in order to hold his position”: Wirsich, T. 306. See the alloca- 
tion orders for the Bessarabian, Bukovinian, and Dobrujan resettlers of Sep- 
tember 10, 1940, and November 13, 1940, Menscheneinsatz, 35-37, 38-40 
(Departmental Records Branch). 
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ethnic Germans and Polish candidates for re-Germanization? Even 
with a pooling process in the field and the transfer of one of the 
two examiners attached to each Superior SS and Police Leader, new 
examiners would have to be found among intelligent SS men with- 
out anthropological training. Doctors were prized because they 
could do double duty examining health and race. “Refresher” 
courses hastily organized in the winter of 1939-1940 could scarcely 
train the uninitiated to recognize anything but obvious blondness, 
blue eyes, and pink skin.® . 

Moreover, the Race and Settlement Office (RUSHA) was a staff 
organization without a field apparatus. Its trainees had previously 
been within the SS system. They continued to receive directives 
about policy from their home office, but their activities had been 
restricted to the SS itself. Now the racial examiners had to work 
in codperation with police, to whom they were operationally sub- 
ordinated, interior ministry officials, doctors (often of the SS variety, 
it is true), and party officials. Every German had his own ideas 
of race. The party especially prided itself on its pioneering the field 
and almost every party official believed he had a nose for a Jew or 
other “degenerate” types. It was natural that Gross’ party race office 
should expect to have something to say about the race and nationality 
criteria used in dealing with ethnic Germans.* 

Heydrich’s Security Police system found itself inevitably drawn 
into a punitive role toward ethnic Germans “rescued” from the 
NKVD, because of the requests of the other RKFDV agencies. The 
staff office wanted more order and reliability; the Liaison Office 
wanted to check corruption and slackness in administration; the 
over-all management of processing was a security duty, and the 

32 See the testimony of Pancke, T. 658-661, Hofmann, T. 3175, 3246, and 
Fritz Schwalm, executive officer (Stabschef) of RuSHA, T. 3360; also the 
affidavits of Herbert Kaehne and Hermann Theilen, long-time SS race 
experts: Hofmann III-A/59/22-23, and Hofmann VI/143/102-103. 

3 Difficulties of codperation with (1) police: affidavit of Josef Grohmann, 
Hofmann VII/184/1-2; (2) Interior officials: NO 1405, V-B/217/1-2, a com- 
plaining letter from a Race Office component of a processing team at Lieben- 
thal (Warthegau), November 19, 1940. On trouble with the party: NO 2791, 


II-C/49/46-48, correspondence between Pancke and Himmler, May 25, 1940, 
and June 3, 1940. 
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racial examiners were an arm of the security screening. Persons who 
failed completely to pass the racial tests (S cases) were turned over 
to the Gestapo. 

Ideologically the issues were three: (1) allocation, (2) citizenship, 
(3) property rights. The statist officials, especially of the interior 
ministry, but including civil servants taken over into Greifelt’s staff 
office, wanted to move slowly and carefully to safeguard all legal 
angles, but especially the rights of the ethnic Germans. The ethnic- 
minded wanted action, with maximum settlement in the east, imme- 
diate citizenship, and satisfaction of all property claims, but at Polish 
and Jewish expense. The racists were far more circumspect, wanting 
a strict selection for the east, with only the best getting property 
indemnification and immediate citizenship. The party-minded 
tended to subordinate the fate of the repatriates to local conditions, 
or to build up their own wing in the organization. The SS was itself 
quite capable of this, recruiting ethnic Germans for the Combat or 
Waffen SS out from under the nose of the Wehrmacht. Such indi- 
viduals got preferred treatment in processing decisions. 


SETTLEMENT OF REPATRIATES IN THE ANNEXED TERRITORIES AND IN 
THE OLp REICH 


Since settlement was the goal of all the foregoing activities, we 
would expect it to be equally controversial. Here the basic theory 
itself is involved, here the final testing of all the real factors takes 
place, and here the spoils of battle are most immediate. Three tasks 
emerge, in each of which are intertwined ideological disagreement, 
gaps between theory and practice, and the elementary power 
struggle. The German government had to obtain urban and rural 
homes as well as wealth-producing properties for the resettlers. The 
right type of settler had to be matched with the right settlement 
opportunity at the right time. Lastly, the settlement operation had 
to be carried out in such a way as to make the resettler a permanent 
and early contributor to the war effort as well as to the Germanness 
of the region. 

A public statement had never been made to the effect that the 
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annexed portions of Poland were to be entirely cleared of Poles and 
Jews, but this was undoubtedly the eventual goal of Hitler and 
Himmler. As early as September 21, 1939, Heydrich ordered that 
Polish Jews were to be herded together in the larger towns to form 
ghettoes. As Reich Commissioner, Himmler was given power to 
assign dwelling areas to portions of the population of the new areas 
judged to be dangerous to Germandom. In Himmler’s “First 
Order” he stated that ““The Security Police, in cooperation with the 
Chiefs of the Civil Administration locates and takes care of foreign 
elements dangerous to Germandom.” In the unsigned memoran- 
dum of the fall of 1939 headed “General Orders and Directives of 
the RKFDV,” the list of initial activities is headed by ‘“‘Expulsion 
of about 550,000 Jews, as well as the leading anti-German Poles, of 
the Polish intelligentsia from Danzig and Posen, over the German 
border into the Polish Government General. The Jews are to be 
transferred to the territory east of the Vistula, between the Vistula 
and the river Bug.” 

Actually, we have seen that Himmler began the clearing of Dan- 
zig and Posen to make way for the Baltic repatriates as early as 
October 11. Furthermore, the evacuation of the border villages of 
West Prussia and Posen had taken place in the course of the fighting. 
This flight of Polish peasantry extended inland in some areas. In 
some localities Germans too had been rounded up and driven off by 
the Poles, while in others the folk group formed self-defense units, 
which by September 26 were united into an SS-and-police-led 
auxiliary police under SS General Gottlob Berger. Before its dissolu- 
tion at Gauleiter Forster’s request, in January 1940, local units of 
this Selbstschutz carried out retributory evictions and even execu- 
tions on rural Poles. The Wehrmacht also cleared large areas for 
its military installations. Some ethnic Germans too found them- 
selves deported to the General Government in the early mixed-up 
days, sometimes by purely blanket measures, but sometimes by acts 
of personal vengeance from the days of the internal struggle of the 
folk group. The beginning of the new year saw attempts at 
systematization in the evacuation process, including the expedition 
of a nationality expert, Wilhelm Stuckart, of the Interior Ministry, 
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to the General Government to “rescue” the thousands claiming un- 
lawful deportation on the grounds of Germanness. “Voluntary” 
recruitment of Poles for labor in the Old Reich also began at this 
time, when food rations became a weapon in the hands of the 
German authorities.* 

The January 30, 1940, meeting at Heydrich’s office was expressly 
held to achieve uniformity in the evacuation procedures at the re- 
quest of the General Government. Unannounced shipments of 
expellees must stop. Unregenerate anti-Nazi Germans must also be 
kept out. Unloading terminals were to be erected on the frontiers 
whose daily capacity was to be specified by the Superior SS and 
Police Leader F. W. Krueger. It was planned to send one million 
Poles to the Old Reich as laborers, whereby it was noted that (1) 
resistance has arisen among the Chiefs of Civil Administration to 
the loss of Polish laborers, and (2) it was inadvisable to send Poles 
from the old Prussian provinces of Poland to Germany because of 
their tendency to assimilate. No racial selection was necessary, but 
a selectivity on the basis of geographic origin might be employed in 
the collecting camps, to decide whether a Pole should go east or 
west. It was up to the Superior SS and Police Leaders of the “settle- 
ment Gaue”’ to decide on the number of Polish farms they would 
need for an assigned contingent of settlers, and notify the Reichs- 
sicherheitshauptamt (RSHA), section IV. 

In spite of this meeting, no simplified and uniform procedure for 
selecting settlement sites, confiscation, and eviction could be worked 
out. There were too many conflicting interests and theories. The 
proper size of the plots, the number of plots to be taken in a given 
district, contiguity versus leavening throughout a wide district, the 


4 As early as August 24, 1939, the Danzig NSDAP were discussing the 
removal of Poles from the corridor and Posen to Congress Poland. However, 
they didn’t yet know where to get German replacements, so they wrote to 
the Foreign Section (AO) to ask if they could get ethnic Germans from North 
and South America: NG 2454, case 11, 25/771/26: The order creating the 
Selbstschutz is NO 2285, case 11, 65/1139/36-38, and Stuckart’s visit to the 
General Government is discussed in a letter from Lammers to Goering: 
NG 2415, case 11, 72-G/1413/11G. Backe, reporting to Goering’s Four Year 
Plan Council for the Food Ministry on December 20, 1939, told of a plan to 
import 1.5 million Polish Jaborers; NG 1162, case 11, 106/2522/77-84G. 
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best soil or soil like that which the resettlers knew (marsh, sand), all 
served as justifications for self-interested parties in the territories 
concerned. Because of the interests of the local Germans, as well as 
incoming Reich German officials and “‘trustees,”’ long inquiries came 
to be the rule before a family was adjudged undeniably Polish and 
evicted. In annexed eastern Upper Silesia urban industrial areas were 
left untouched, while clearly Polish hill villages were ruthlessly 
cleared.* In the Warthegau the most thoroughgoing procedure was 
finally evolved, but even here there were some variations based on 
the difference in conditions in the ex-Prussian Hohensalza and Posen 
districts and in the ex-Russian district of Lodz (renamed Litzmann- 
stadt).* 

It came to be the practice in the Warthegau for the so-called 
settlement staffs or their subordinate offices (Arbeitsstabe), after 
careful census taking, to submit lists of suitable farms to the 
Security Police office of the district which could, on the basis of its 
police lists, determine the eligibility for evacuation of the family in 
question. Having received an answer from the police, the staffs 
could submit information on the resettler-absorptive power of their 
district to the office of Superior SS and Police Leader whom 
Himmler had appointed as his deputy for RKFDV tasks. In 
negotiations with Greifelt’s Allocation Section, the RKFDV deputy’s 
office at Posen would then be in a position to agree to accept a certain 
quota of resettlers. The police carried out the required evictions, upon 
notice from the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle (VoMi) that the transport 


8 See RKFDV regulations of October 28, 1940, and December 21, 1940 
(Orders 6/Wg and g/IV), on the acquisition of land by resettlers and local 
ethnic Germans, uncatalogued RKFDV documents, Departmental Records 
Branch, TAGO, Alexandria, Va. On Upper Silesia, see the testimony of the 
regional Superior SS and Police Leader Bach-Zelewski: T. 382-384, 386-391, 
409, and an article by his executive officer for the Kattowitz area in Deutsche 
Arbeit, ““Volksdeutscher Wall in Oberschlesien,” 42: 182-189, part 6/7 (June- 
July 1942). . 

% The property titles were a lot clearer in the ex-Prussian areas, but the 
claims to Deutschtum were proportionately complicated by generations of 
intermarriage before 1918: Ch A. W. Schirmann, Der deutsche Osten ruft 
(Hamburg, 1942), 12-13, 18-22; affidavit of Helmut Dauge, chief of the 
Posen Land Office, Meyer-Hetling IV/146-147/ 36-374. 
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in question, with all properly processed ethnic Germans aboard, was 
to arrive at an unloading and distributing camp near the settlement 
area.” Urban resettlers were handled somewhat differently. In the 
early months the Baltic Germans had come into the town in large 
numbers and had to take whatever jobs were offered them—rarely 
what they wanted. By 1940-1941, whereas “package shipments” of 
rural settlers had the moral support of numbers, often from the 
same home district, urban settlers moved in very small groups, 
usually alone, to the strange town.” The towns offered much less 
opportunity to settle repatriates, for they were the centers of the 
influx of the new German ofhicialdom, business interests, and party 
adventurers. As commercial and industrial centers they were des- 
tined for the Goering empire, into which Himmler could penetrate 
only with difficulty. 

The means by which Himmler sought to enforce entry into the 
urban settlement field was close codperation with the Main Trustee 
Office (HTO), the branch of Goering’s Four Year Plan Office em- 
powered to take over Polish and Jewish commercial and industrial 
properties. Since Goering’s agency needed police help in taking 
over properties, Himmler had made one of his secret police agents, 
a certain Galke, his liaison man with the HTO; here too Heydrich 
was outshadowing Greifelt in importance. However, it soon became 
clear that Greifelt’s headquarters, with its economic and legal ex- 
perts, was better suited for the long pull against the Gauleiter and 
Reich business interests. In 1940 the procedure in obtaining urban 
settlement and income properties for repatriates was clarified (and 


37See the testimony of Hans Ehlich, who observed the progress of an 
evacuation action 4o km. from Lodz, T. 587-590. Greifelt’s order of March 1, 
1940, on the settlement of East Polish ethnic Germans even specified the 
number per Kreis (county) e.g., Kutno 1200 families, Lodz rural area 800, 
Gostynin 1850; Menscheneinsatz, Greifelt 1/75/53ff. Affidavit of Krumey, 
chief of the Lodz Uberwanderungszentralstelle (evacuation center for Poles), 
tells how Huebner, staff leader of the Posen RKFDV office, supplied him 
with exact figures on arriving resettlers and times of arrival: Huebner 
III /61/184-185. 

38 Affidavit of Golling, Meyer-Hetling IT/84/107-109G, and testimony of 
Schallermeier, T. 1984-1997, and Wirsich, T. 245. 
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reclarified!) by agreement between Greifelt and Winkler of HTO.® 
Trusteeships were to be distributed in such a way as to balance the 
benefits three ways: (1) first priority: local ethnic Germans; (2) 
second priority: repatriates who had had equivalent properties; 
(3) third priority: Reich German citizens and firms. Greifelt was 
granted the right to be consulted in all cases where outright sales 
were made over 50,000 Reichsmark. Repatriates were only made 
trustees, however, the sale occurring as a transaction between the 
Haupttreuhandstelle Ost (HTO) and the German Resettlement 
Trustee Company (DUT), of which Greifelt was vice-chairman. 
Although by this means Himmler certainly managed to get his 
finger in the pie, and Greifelt’s powers were expanded to make this 
possible, the amount of urban housing, commercial and industrial 
property made available to resettlers was quite negligible as com- 
pared with the loot acquired by local Germans in league with 
Gauleiter, or Gauleiter in league with Reich German artisans. 
Borsig, I. G. Farben, and the D-Bank system wished to introduce 
their own Reich German personnel, and many German corporations 
and cartels wished to set up factories in which exclusively Polish 
labor would be employed.“ German officialdom, German artisans, 
German businessmen were not necessarily biologically, racially, or 
even politically Hitler’s or Himmler’s first choice for the new lands, 
and the use of Poles for industrial purposes in the annexed 


39 There were at least three executive agreements between RKFDV head- 
quarters and the Main Trustee Office (HTO) in 1940: Creutz I/10/21-24 
(September 25, referring to an April agreement), and Greifelt 1/77/84-85 
(December 9). 

“NG 1125, case 11, 72-C/1325/45-47G, a letter of the Reichsstand des 
deutschen Handwerks to Willuhn of the Reich Chancellery. 

“For the penetration of German big business into Poland’s economy, see 
an affidavit of Wilhelm Keppler, NI 903, case 11, 135/2790/1-4. “People and 
Economy in former Poland,” a pamphlet of the Dresdener Bank: NID 14967, 
case II, 155/3216. For Roechling, Krupp, Goeringwerke, see NI 4129, case 11, 
155/3217. For intervention over Greifelt’s head of big firms’ personnel, see 
NID 14939, case 11, 155/3243/111. Cf. also affidavit of Gutmann, an associate 
of Huebner, Huebner III/48/131. Greifelt testimony: T. 1486-1487 and 1707 
(references to Borsig and Deutsche Munitionswerke). Edgar Hoffmann testi- 
fied that Reich corporations got more property in Reichsmark value than 
resettlers: T. 846. On use of Poles in industry: Hoffmann, T. 860. 
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territories was completely antithetical to Darré’s notion of an 
agrarian east. 

Darré, however, as we have seen, had lost most of his freedom 
of action. He had created the Ostland trustee company for agricul- 
tural properties as Goering’s “man” in February 1940, only to have 
Himmler write to him in that same month that he was Himmler’s 
deputy “‘in all settlement matters.”” In other words, whenever 
Meyer-Hetling’s Planning Office lined up a village settlement for a 
group of repatriates, it was Darré’s job to settle them as his trustees 
in the area in question. The ultimate decision as to settlement sites 
was up to Himmler, not to the Food and Agriculture Ministry or 
the Ostland company. Details were arranged between Greifelt’s 
headquarters and local settlement staffs, part of the regional civil 
administration. Only care and supervision of the new settlers was 
left to the trustee company and its subsidiary “settlement com- 
panies.”’* 

The truth was that the whole legal question of property owner- 
ship was in a confused state. A common German attitude in 1940- 
1941 was that much of the Polish property was ‘“‘stolen” from 
Germans after 1918. Many fervid Nazis and SS men regarded it 
as perfectly natural according to Darwinian principles to “confiscate” 
all non-German property in Poland. But what did confiscation 
mean? Did it mean the transfer of title to other Germans, to the 
Reich, or a setting in temporary abeyance of the requirement that 
the title must abide somewhere? Some civil servants were anxious 
to keep very careful files of all claims on all sides. Certainly the 
ethnic German repatriates expected to receive outright title to the 
properties they received as guid pro quo for what they had aban- 
doned. Every attempt to straighten matters out, however, only 
deepened the confusion, for the clarifiers were usually out for loot 


“NG 1911, case 11, 162/1410/54-59, a notice of February 15, 1940, from 
Himmler to Darré, that “the Reich Commissioner places the Food Minister 
in charge of all Polish agricultural property.” 

48See an order of the Food and Agriculture Ministry of November 25, 
1940: NG 10915, case 11, 72-C/1324/43-44G, and Golling’s affidavit comment- 
ing on it, Darré IV/11/29G. 
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or power. For example, when Goering issued the ‘‘Polish Property 
Law” of September 1940, he sought to reassert ultimate authority 
over even agricultural property, while doling out ‘‘managerial 
authority” to Darré in cases where confiscation (Beschlagnahme) 
but not seizure (Einziehung) had occurred, and to Himmler where 
title passed to the Reich through seizure. 

Meanwhile the Central Land Registry (Zentralbodenamt, ZBA) 
and its subsidiary regional land registries, all subordinate to Grei- 
felt, had the power to change titles, but was supposed only to be 
carrying out a census (Erfassung) of properties. In actual fact, local 
land registries were being used by the regional administration for 
actual seizures (and property sales to friends and Reich firms) and 
the ZBA chief as well as Greifelt had to warn the local offices not 
to infuriate the Food and Agriculture Ministry and the Ostland 
trustee company, but to clear all seizures and sales through the 
Berlin Central Land Registry.“ There was no question by April 
1941 that Himmler’s reassurances in November 1940 about only 
Io per cent of the property being disposed of before the end of the 
war were obsolete. After rumblings from the Wehrmacht about 
the front soldiers’ land, Himmler had to issue several new promises 
to hold back 60 per cent of the land in the east for veterans. By no 
means had 40 per cent of it gone to repatriates.” 

About 35,000 farmsteads, estimated at 175,000 persons, had been 
created for ethnic Germans in the annexed provinces by the outbreak 
of the war with Russia. These consisted mostly of the East Polish 


“NO 4672, XIV-A/589/1-11 (TWC, IV, 954-958); see also Greifelt’s 
supplementary regulation of April 1941, 92 R, IMT, XXXVIII, 237-246. 

4 “Service Instruction No. 38,” NO 4130, XIV-A/601/52-53 (TWC, IV, 
974-975). The Land Registry Office at Kattowitz, Upper Silesia, was especially 
active in confiscations. See 1352 PS, IMT, XXVII, 187-198, correspondence of 
May 1940. 

6For the November 1940 reassurances, see Hofmann IV/162/2-3, an 
excerpt from the Army Order Gazette. On March 26, 1941, Greifelt wrote to 
the RKFDV Deputies that “the go per cent settlement maximum might be 
temporarily overstepped”: excerpt from Menscheneinsatz (NO 3531), loose 
exhibit 787. On May 17, 1941, Greifelt was again reassuring the services that 
‘property in the east is merely in trusteeship”: Greifelt 1/76/77 (excerpt from 
Menscheneinsatz, 1941 annex). 
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repatriates. Urban settlement in the east did not amount to 50,o00— 
most of which were in the first Baltic wave. The gap of more than 
275,000 repatriates not settled in the new provinces by June 1941 
was the result of a great many factors. The new provinces had had 
to find room for 200,000 Reich Germans as well as for the Wehr- 
macht. Secondly, a high proportion of the repatriates were without 
property claims and without managerial experience. They were only 
suited for war jobs in the Old Reich. In the third place, the ethnic 
Germans of southeastern Europe and the later Baltic exodus were 
racially, ethnically, and politically inferior to the earlier groups. 
Fourthly, the gradual introduction of Volksliste (National List) 
procedures in the annexed provinces slowed down the rate of 
evacuations during the checking period. Furthermore, local authori- 
ties resisted stiffly all efforts to remove the Polish industrial force in 
Upper Silesia as well as the pool of Polish farm labor in the 
Warthegau and Danzig-West Prussia. Lastly, railway and truck 
transport was tied up in the troop concentration of the spring of 
1941, making both wholesale evacuations and new settlements slow 
down to a halt. 

The Nazi showing on settlement of the eastern provinces as a 
process of consolidation of Germandom is not impressive by June 
1941. But if the mere figures could be increased later, the basic 
conflicts associated with the treatment of the new settlers were a 
lasting heritage of the contradictions in the National Socialist scheme 
of things. Nothing could be farther from the boasted fascist effh- 
ciency than the neofeudal investiture without deed or contract, in 
which a wordy ceremony was substituted for security. Production 
showed a close correlation with the degree of ownership and control 
of properties in the eastern provinces. Yet the romanticized version 
of the feudal system which appealed to Himmler and Darré was 
being pushed as a settlement policy to gloss over the shifting lines 
of the struggle for power, rendering all clear statements of property 
rights meaningless. Jt has often been said that chaos was a National 
Socialist policy. It is not surprising that in such a system, techniques 
of control and adjustment were reduced to the level of barbarism. 
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Volkstumskampf oR THE BaTTLe oF NATIONALITIES 


While resettlement had the predominant role in RKFDV policy 
in Poland up to the summer of 1941, other aspects of population 
policy received enough attention to cast long shadows beyond into 
the subsequent period. The German National List (DVL) and the 
re-Germanization procedure were conscious measures of population 
policy, and the recruitment, by every means, of Polish laborers for 
the Old Reich (including the retention in Germany of several hun- 
dred thousand prisoners of war) was intended by at least part of 
those responsible for these measures to even up the sides somewhat 
in the racial struggle in the east. In terms of the twenty-two million 
subjects which Hitler acquired by conquest there were these prob- 
lems: (1) Who among them were Germans? (2) How reliable and 
useful to National Socialism was any given German? (3) What was 
the best disposition and use to make of all other persons under 
German control? The twenty-two million were divided about 
equally between two distinct administrative areas (annexed terri- 
tories and General Government), but the areas did not really corre- 
spond to any racial or ethnic differences among the people. Labor 
power was needed within the older Reich area, but it was risky to 
introduce large numbers of aliens of reproducing age into the Reich 
where miscegenation could not be avoided. Many persons of Polish 
culture “looked German” and might welcome the opportunity to 
be permitted to assimilate themselves to Germandom. Finally, there 
was a sizeable group of absolutely non-German race and culture 
which nevertheless might be made to work in a “Rump-Poland” 
(General Government) under the proper conditions of control, re- 
ward, and “‘education.” 

Naturally, attempts to separate the sheep from the goats began 
immediately with the arrival of the first German administrative 
personnel in September 1939. Definitions of German Volks- 
zugehérigkeit (nationality) as opposed to Staatsangehérigkeit 
(citizenship) had been under consideration in Wilhelm Stuckart’s 
section of the Reich Ministry of the Interior since January 1938. The 
criteria of Germanness primarily involved language and culture, but 
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indications of loyalty to Germandom such as membership in German 
organizations were also stressed. Representatives of the Racial Policy 
Office of the party arrived in Lodz in the fall of 1939 and set up a 
registry which they gave the title Deutsche Volksliste while civil 
administration offices in Posen and other cities were issuing so-called 
“Ethnic German”’ passes.” In November 1939 the Interior Ministry 
issued a blank citizenship decree for ‘““Germans” in the annexed 
eastern territories, but individuals still had just as much of a problem 
of proving their ““Germanness.” In January 1940 Stuckart wrote 
Goebbels, in answer to an inquiry, that citizenship papers would be 
issued in the next few months “free of charge” to qualified Germans 
in the annexed eastern territories. In June 1941 however, VDA 
(Volksbund fiir das Deutschtum im Ausland) was told that before 
citizenship was finally granted in these territories all ‘Ethnic Ger- 
man” passes and other criteria would be rechecked.* The Interior 
Ministry’s thirty-two-page order on the acquisition of citizenship in 
the annexed eastern territories, dated July 3, 1940, was intended to 
be definitive, but its statist formulas merely drew the folkish and 
racist camps together, because of the repercussions of disorganization 
and uncertainty, especially in the field of property claims. Himmler’s 
own Volksliste decree of September 1940 forced the Interior Ministry 
to sit down with Greifelt’s office as well as the party and bring out 
a unified schedule of nationality criteria in the spring of 1941.° 
Four categories were created: (1) Active fighters in the battle of 
nationality; (2) Passive persons of 50 per cent or more German lan- 


47On nationality and citizenship: NG 295, an Interior Ministry memo- 
randum of March 3, 1939, citing an earlier circular of January 25, 1938, case 
11, 72-D/1348/1-6. On the 1939 Volkliste in the Wartheland: affidavit of 
Ehlich, Hofmann VIII/155/17-19. 

The 1939 general citizenship decree is cited in Stuckart’s letter to 
Goebbels of January 4, 1940, NG 295, case 11, 72-D/1348/9-11. Reassurance 
of VDA in the 1941 annex to Menscheneinsatz, Greifelt 1/76/78. 

“The original September 12, 1940, RKFDV scheme of the DVL is in 
Menscheneinsatz, NO 3531, IV-A/93/1-4 (2916 PS, IMT, XXXI, 290-294). 
The Interior Ministry decree which embodied the RKFDV memorandum- 
directive is NO 4512, IV-A/94/5-9 (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1941, I, 118). For the 
July 3 citizenship decree, see the Volkstumspriifung folder, uncatalogued 
RKFDV documents, Departmental Records Branch. 
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guage and culture; (3) Persons of some or doubtful German origin; 
(4) Persons of German origin who have been active in the fight against 
Germandom, namely, renegades. The Volksliste procedure had not 
been introduced at all in Upper Silesia until March 1941 owing to 
opposition of the local party leadership based on fear of disrupting 
the production capacity of the Polish-manned industrial establish- 
ments there. In Danzig—-West Prussia Governor Forster maintained 
a policy of accepting any resident of his area with a command of 
German and a clean political record into the DVL procedure. Erich 
Koch was carrying on a go-slow policy in the southern (Zichenau) 
and eastern (Suwalki) strips annexed to East Prussia with the idea of 
keeping the areas intact and free of the influence of the RKFDV 
agencies. Even in the Warthegau, where Superior SS and Police 
Leader Wilhelm Koppe and his ostensible superior, the Reich 
Governor Greiser, were enthusiastic nationalists, the red tape of 
hearing and appeals was dragging on. A good many persons of 
doubtful descent and allegiance sought through registration to pro- 
tect their property from direct transfer to a resettler family, or 
“paper” transfer in the books of the Central Land Registry (Zentral- 
bodenamt: ZBA), which meant dictation at least by the Ostland 
corporation or complete loss of independent existence to a Reich 
German trustee.” 

As we have seen, the Germans began immediately to shift the 
Poles and Jews around inside their sections of Poland and the Old 
Reich. Up to January 30, 1940, some 300,000 persons had been 
evacuated from the annexed eastern territories to the General 
Government and about 50,000 to 60,000 more recruited for agricul- 
tural and factory labor in the Old Reich. As hundreds of thousands 
of propertyless Poles and Jews were forced across the frontiers of 
the General Government in 1940, Governor Hans Frank was urged 


to recruit his best labor forces for work in the Old Reich. By April 


For limitations on the DVL procedure, see Hildebrandt’s testimony, 
T. 3933-3934. See also, Germany: Basic Handbook, Part III, Occupied Europe, 
published by the British Foreign Office and the Ministry of Economic War- 
fare (1944), 40-41. On economic motives for joining the List, see the testimony 
of Goetz, T. 971-972, and Wirsich, T. 275ff. Cf. also Greifelt’s testimony: 


T. 1567-1574. 
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21, 1940, he recorded in his diary that voluntary recruiting had only 
brought 210,000 to answer the Reich’s call. He therefore found him- 
self compelled to draft 300,000 Poles for Reich service in 1940 and 
another 300,000 in 1941, using “‘shanghai’’ methods of recruiting 
such as seizure in movie houses and on the streets. The million or 
so human beings he had crowded in upon him were to be utilized 
by the Wehrmacht in its construction of an “east wall’’ along the 
Bug, linking the East Prussian lake district with the Carpathians, 
as well as in highway construction, the construction of transient 
camps for resettlers, and military installations. There was to be no 
interest in preserving this labor force; it was to be exploited to the 
limit of its capacities.” 

By May 1940 the evacuation of Polish and Jewish communities in 
the annexed eastern territories was settling down into a programistic 
form, according to plans made jointly between Heydrich’s Security 
Police and Greifelt’s headquarters for the settlement of the Baltic 
and East Polish ethnic Germans; on the occasion of a spring visit 
to the Lodz (Litzmannstadt) settlement area Himmler had set in 
motion the next step in the German population policy for Poland, 
ennunciated by the Gross (NSDAP) memorandum of the previous 
November and repeated in his own memorandum submitted to 


\ Hitler on the 25th of May: “the removal of every valuable trace of 


German blood from Poledom,” and ‘“‘the reéducation of the bearers 


of such blood in thoroughly German surroundings.” He thereby 
sought to solve a number of problems—and created some new ones. 
The governors of the annexed eastern territories were loathe to part 
with Polish labor. The removal of the so-called ‘‘re-Germanizeables”’ 
(Wiedereindeutschungsfahige) to the Reich seemed unassailable as 
part of the prime task of consolidating Germandom. This select 
group of Poles was least harmful to the Reich Germans in case of 
miscegenation according to the race theory. Finally, these bearers of 
German blood would reproduce little National Socialists in German 


51 See NI 7474, case 11, TWC, XIII, 947-949, an excerpt from the minutes 
of the Four Year Plan Council, January 31, 1940, and 1940-1941 entries in 
the Frank diary, 2233 PS, IMT, XXIX, 392-394, 481-490. For later years, see 
also NG 1075, case 11, 106/2531/159-163G. 
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surroundings instead of perishing in the marshlands of the east with 
the worthless Slavs and Jews, carrying with them so much of 
heritable value.” 

One of the obvious problems of the new Wiedereindeutschung 
(WED) procedure initiated by the Security Police’s Uberwanderungs- 
Zentralstelle or UWZ (Resettlement Center) in collaboration with 
SS racial examiners, was the reluctance of some Poles to go to the 
Reich. Many preferred to go to the General Government with the 
rest of their village—to stay in Poland. They were not always asked. 
Whereas the List procedure did not run into Polish opposition 
immediately (not until late 1941 or early 1942), because the respon- 
sible officials were at first overburdened by applications by Poles 
who did desire recognition as Germans, the re-Germanization pro- 
cedure began with Poles who had already suffered the loss of their 
property at German hands.” Himmler declared in answer to this 
problem that it was in the very nature of German blood to resist; 
Security Police surveillance would be necessary for the proper 
utilization and education of these people.™ 


Up to the summer of 1941 Nazi population policy on Germany’s 
frontiers was concentrated on the annexed western provinces of 
Poland. It was essentially a policy of consolidation by means of a 
resettlement program. Germans were brought into the territories 
and Poles and Jews were expelled. The local Germans of the terri- 
tories were given more privileges and status through the German 
National List, which was also used to absorb many borderline cases. 
The necessity of a supply of Polish labor for the Reich prompted the 
search for “Germanic”? Poles who could be ‘“‘re-Germanized.” The 
deliberate disorderliness in the shifting of Poles and Jews about, 
including the creation of slave labor battalions in both the Old Reich 


“For the theory of ‘“re-Germanization,” see the commentary in the 
RKFDV handbook, Menscheneinsatz, Hofmann III-B/84/12-13G. 

*8$See supplementary RKFDV regulations on the treatment of re- 
Germanizeable persons, August 15, October 2, and November 9, 1940, Men- 
scheneinsatz, 56-58 (Departmental Records Branch, TAGO, Alexandria, Va.). 

On Poles resisting re-Germanization and Himmler’s theory, see the 
defendant Schwalm’s testimony, T. 3437ff. 
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and in the General Government, also tended to destroy these 
“biological enemies.” 

In spite of the many practical problems which the Nazis en- 
countered in the field of application of these policies, many of which 
arose because of their own disagreements about the relative impor- 
tance of race, nationality, and even about the state, the party and the 
SS, the years 1939 to 1941 were years of enthusiasm, growth, and 
movement. The multitude of practical difficulties as well as the 
personal rivalries were met—not very adequately (as we have seen 
and will see more clearly later)—in the spirit of largesse commen- 
surate with the dawning of a new day of German “order.” Part of 
the reason for this capacity to work out the problems of the New 
Order was the sincere belief of most of the persons concerned that 
Germany was justified in “‘recovering”’ lost German provinces, and 
even rounding them out for strategic, economic, and “historical” 
reasons. The limitation forced on the appetites of Hitler and 
Himmler by the Soviet alliance gave them a working area of a 
practical size and collaborators who believed in the success of their 
attempts and their right to that success. The other aspect of the 
wholesale enthusiasm for the Polish schemes was certainly a simple, 
yet fundamental one: it had not come to fruition. It was not being 
asked to produce “results”; it was not even being carried to its 
logical ends, because the techniques were slow in developing and 
few of the responsible officials were yet familiar with the existing 
conditions “‘in the field.” 

It is easy for the objective or even antagonistic observer to feel 
the rumblings which betokened the opening of chasms beneath the 
surface of peace and progress depicted in the 1940 publications of 
the Eher Verlag, the Niebelungen Verlag, and the equally propa- 
gandistic Verlag Grenze und Ausland. It is even easier to grasp the 
implications of the continual rephrasing of interagency agreements 
to fit the rise or fall in authority of some bigwig (Bonze). No one 
who spent any time in the east could pretend that it was peaceful, 
as between Germans and Poles, or between German Instanzen 
(levels of authority). Moreover, the SS was in the very thick of the 
brutal racial struggle and at the heart of at least half the corruption. 
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If the SS was intended to be the forcing-house of the new humanity, 
it succeeded in becoming the refuge for the very Konjunkturritter 
(“robber barons’’) without ideals which National Socialism so often 
castigated. 

The Wehrmacht General Blaskowitz, who had commanded the 
military occupation forces in Poland in the winter and spring of 
1939-40, wrote a blistering report on SS behavior in Poland—but he 
never submitted it to Hitler.” What was the use, in the days of great 
victories, of making a bad impression? Creutz once complained 
about the unChristian tone of Himmler’s secret memorandum on 
aliens in the east to Greifelt. ““We can’t have everything our own 
way,” said the loyal SS officer to the wavering Creutz. But Greifelt, 
too, referring to his responsibility for unwilling re-Germanizables, 
remarked that he ‘didn’t care to be a policeman.” His employees 
suggest that he liked it very well, if he could be the respected, loved, 
fatherly policeman. This was rather difficult with regard to the 
Poles. But here too there was a way out, contrived by Himmler: 
‘‘bad” things were never within the competence of Greifelt’s juris- 
diction. Even at the Gaz level the Superior SS and Police Leader 
had a staff leader for the “good”? RKFDV activities, and Himmler 
even contrived to complicate the command channels of the police in 
such a way that persons who wished to deny the union of the two 
functions in a SS and police leader (like Hildebrandt or Bach- 
Zelewski) might do so. At the lower levels of RKFDV activity 
(roughly, prefecture and county: Regterungsbezirk and Kreis) the 


union was still imperfect.” 


55 For the Blaskowitz letter, with remarks showing that the highest person 
who read it officially was Daluege, see NO 3011, V-A/216/90-124. Cf. von 
Hassell’s remarks about this letter: The Von Hassell Diartes (New York, 
1947), 100, 109. 

For Greifelt’s remarks, see his own testimony, T. 1696-1697. On 
Greifelt’s character as seen by his subordinates, see the testimony of E. Hoff- 
mann, T. 889, and an affidavit by Greifelt’s personnel officer, Hans Kerling: 
Creutz 1/18/51-54a. For the separation of “good” RKFDV functions from 
“bad” police Fail at Gau level, see an affidavit of a police official at Lodz, 
Herman Krumey: Huebner III/61/184-185. As for a lower level, see the 
affidavit of a leader of a local settlement staff at Leslau in the Wartheland, 
Ferdinand Loher: Huebner III/51/139-141. 
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Between September, 1939, and June, 1941, the practical problems 
of the RKFDV program enabled men with doubts to lose them- 
selves in the details of their tasks. The faith in temporary solutions, 
which were scarcely solutions at all, depended on the belief in an 
early total peace, reinforced by the victories which “proved all the 
gloomy prophets wrong.”’ The uncanny “luck” of Adolf Hitler in 
those years provided a substitute for the moral and spiritual belief 
in themselves which became increasingly impossible for RKFDV 
officials as knowledge of true conditions in the east became common 
property. 


A. 


Efflorescence : 1941-1942 


The RKFDV system had been called into being as a result of 
Hitler’s foreign policy. Hitler had chosen Himmler because of his 
capacities to lead the inner battle of nationalities created by Reich 
expansion. In his hands a powerful though imperfect weapon had 
come into being, suited for that inner war, within the geographic 
limits of its physical organization, the Old and the New Reich. At 
the head of the organization was a man of questionable sanity with 
immense powers. Beneath him there was a quadrumvirate of men 
whose responsibilities in terms of human lives and Staatspolitik 
were enormous: Greifelt, of the Staff Main Office, Heydrich of the 
Security Main Office, Hofmann, head of the SS Race and Settle- 
ment Main Office, and Lorenz of the Liaison Office for Ethnic 
Germans. They had put the RKFDV program into action with the 
help of men like Richard Hildebrandt, the Superior SS and Police 
Leader of Danzig. Its growth had been influenced by party politics, 
by ambitious rivals, and by the needs of the German economy. The 
policy had been cut to fit the realities of a changing military situa- 
tion, as seen by ideologues, to be sure, but also with eyes of police- 
men, businessmen, and lawyers. The advance of German arms, and 
the dictates of German foreign policy determined the geographic 
expansion of German resettlement and population policy to the west, 
the south, and further east. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXPANSION 


As a result of defeating France, the Reich had the opportunity 
to annex not only Alsace and Lorraine but Luxembourg, thus 
127 
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creating a western parallel to the annexed eastern provinces. By the 
spring of 1941 the civil governors of these areas decided to cash in 
on the resettlement fever. They began by wholesale deportations 
to France of the French-speaking type of noncollaborator. In the 
case of the German-speaking variety, to be found in all three regions, 
they wished to deport these to the Old Reich or perhaps to the 
General Government, which because of its status as a Jewish—Polish 
ghetto, came to be regarded as a kind of German Siberia. Himmler 
saw to it, with Greifelt’s help, that his Superior SS and Police 
Leaders at Strasbourg, Metz, and Luxembourg city functioned as 
RKFDV Deputies, arranging for racial screening of the expellees, 
and for the replacement of the evacuated persons by South 
Tyroleans. 

The Liaison Office (VoMi) provided the civil governors with 
‘‘advisors” who operated a “‘nationality registry” (Volkstumskartet) 
for each region. A branch office of the Immigration Center (EWZ) 
had also been set up at the Paris Security Police headquarters, 
modeled after its Lodz counterpart, for the processing of all ethnic 
‘ Germans who had somehow been in France at the time of the occu- 
pation. German emigrants from Alsace were returned there. Former 
Polish citizens were to be utilized either in the Old Reich or in the 
east, depending upon their racial and political value.’ But Himmler 
and his agencies were not immediately interested in the west in 
terms of settlement. So far as the biological battle was concerned, 
France seemed to have lost already. Himmler toyed with the notion 
of reconstituting a Retchsland Burgund some day, as an SS state, 
but political considerations kept the Nazis from dismembering 
France as they had Poland. Furthermore, the ideology of the Ger- 
man East attracted Himmler and the SS. 


1A local request to deport 2000 from Lorraine, conveyed by Creutz to 
Himmler, July 30, 1941, NO 5564, Rebuttal A/863/119. Correspondence re- 
lating to organization of western RKFDV Deputies and Paris Immigration 
Center, May 15, 1941, Lorenz II/25/42-45G; see also the forty-page record 
folder of the RKFDV Deputy’s Office at Metz covering the period August 
1940-December 1941: uncatalogued RKFDV_ documents, Departmental 
Records Branch, TAGO, Alexandria, Va. 
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A German southeast, as envisaged in the Drang nach Osten 
fantasies of many Germans seemed very close to realization in the 
spring of 1941 when the Nazis dismembered Yugoslavia. Here too 
the “necessity” of military action led to a National Socialist expan- 
sionist orgy, in which the RKFDV system participated. Beginning 
in June 1941 and extending into 1942, Greifelt became involved 
with the problem of a new resettlement area; the “Slovene marches,”’ 
which the Reich annexed as the provinces of “South Carinthia” and 
“Lower Styria.” With his new powers as Hitler’s deputy, Greifelt 
personally ordered the expulsion of racially and politically unsuit- 
able Slovenes from the area and arranged in Rome for the evacu- 
ation of the 20,000 Germans living at Gottschee near Ljubljana in 
the territory annexed by Italy (formalized in the treaty of August 
31, 1941). Himmler had insisted on a racial check of the evacuated 
Slovenes; by the 14th of November, of 54,000 evacuees 38,000 had 
been adjudged racially valuable and sent to Liaison Office camps in 
the Old Reich (Wiirttemberg, Baden) pending final settlement some- 
where, possibly in the east. The rest were deported to Croatia and 
Serbia. Beside the Gottschee Germans destined for the Slovene 
marches, Greifelt thought he might settle some of the South 
Tyroleans (with whose slow-motion transfer he had always been 
involved) in the new southeast settlement areas.” 

A third area into which RKFDV settlement and population policy 
found its way and took root in 1941 was the General Government, 
the little empire of Hans Frank. It too was expanded by annexa- 
tions, in this case the “‘ancient German settlement area” of eastern 
Galicia, with the old Austrian city of Lemberg. The uncertainty as 
to the future of this vast domain, this “German Siberia” gradually 

2 The German-Italian resettlement treaty in Standing Orders of the DUT, 
Greifelt I/65/27-29a. See also Dokumente der deutschen Politik (Berlin, 1944), 
IX, part 2, 729-733, for supplementary agreements. Greifelt’s regulations for 
the processing and settlement of the Gottschee Germans, in 1941 annex of 
Menscheneinsatz, Huebner 1V/92/277-278G. On evacuation of Slovenes, see 
NO 3531-T, IV-D/196/127-129 (TWC, IV, 893-896); NO 3531-U, IV-D/197/ 
130; and NO 5040, V-E/333/115 (TWC, IV, 896-897). A Foreign Ministry 
report on the Slovene action, November 4, 1941, is NG 4517, case 11, 
72-C/1336/93G. 
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gave way to the notion of a colonial territory for German settle- 
ment. By June, 1941, the General Government had received about 
one million evacuees and refugees from the annexed Polish terri- 
tories, about a third of them Jews. It had sent forth six or seven 
hundred thousand Poles to the Reich as laborers. Its total Jewish 
population of 1,650,000 had been roughly concentrated into the 
larger cities (especially Warsaw, Cracow, and Lublin) and into 
labor camps. About 50 per cent of its commercial establishments 
and about one-third of the larger landed properties were in the 
hands of Reich German trustees.’ Of an original 96,000 local ethnic 
Germans, 30,000 had been cleared from the Lublin and Cholm areas 
in the eastern portions bordering on Soviet territory. The other 
66,000 (31,000 in the Radom district, 25,000 in the Warsaw district, 
and 10,000 in the Cracow district) were not particularly enthusiastic 
about remaining; in fact, Greifelt had to issue an order in July 1941 
that ethnic Germans from the General Government who came into 
the annexed areas without permits from their local authorities should 
not be treated as resettlers, to discourage their coming. Probably 
some of the 96,000 “‘Germans”’ had been “signed up by force’: at 
the trial the prosecution presented a witness who had known men 
in the Auschwitz (OSwiecim) concentration camp sent there in 1941 
for refusing to register as Germans in the General Government.* 


Heinrich Himmler had placed the Austrian Odilo Globocnik as 


3E. M. Kulischer, Displacement of Population (Montreal, 1943), 29, gives 
a larger total figure of 1.5 million deportees by the end of 1940. The indirect 
evidence concerning evacuations (e.g., resistance of Frank and Gau authori- 
ties) supports the more moderate figure of the Baste Handbook of 1.2 million 
Poles deported by the end of 1942, p. 61. Schechtman, European Population 
Transfers, 271, also speaks of 1.3 million Poles and Jews expelled from their 
Warthegau homes by October 1941, but here he is calculating from the 
number of dwelling places seized. Not all dispossessed Poles were deported. 
On Polish slave laborers: Frank Diary excerpt, 2233 PS, IMT, XXIX, 508. 
On the Jews: German Crimes in Poland, 1, 129-131. On German property 
trusteeships, see Kaczmarczyk, Kolonizacja 1 Repolonizacja, 286. 

* Ethnic Germans in or from the General Government: Greifelt, Festigung 
deutschen Volkstums als zentrale Aufgabe (Berlin, 1942), 8. See also Germany: 
Basic Handbook, Part III, 61. For Greifelt’s order 37/1 of July 2, 1941: 1941 
annex of Menschenetnsatz, Greifelt 1/76/76. On forced registration, see 
testimony of A. Roegner, T. 479-483, 488, 493. 
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SS and police leader in the Lublin district in 1940 to handle the 
direct exchange of the 30,000 ethnic Germans for some 100,000 or 
more Poles from the Warthegau. Globocnik had direct liaison with 
the notorious Reichssicherheitshauptamt Section IV D under Adolf 
Eichmann, handling the deportation and liquidation of all Jews, 
since his Lublin district was being used as a dumping ground for 
thousands of Jews, some of whom were now beginning to come 
from Old Reich cities such as Stettin.* There had been talk of making 
the area a “Jewish pale.’ Globocnik was not placing them in the 
large cities, however. Himmler had ordered that the cities of Lublin, 
already possessed of a ghetto, and Cholm, given over to Ukrainian 
“self-government,” should neither be cleared of Germans nor 
settled with more Poles and Jews. The Jews were located in groups 
of several thousand in the small market town of five or six thousand, 
or in work camps along the Bug. It was Heydrich’s intention to 
utilize them in the projected construction of an East Wall of forti- 
fications.° By the outbreak of the war with Russia this project had 
not been carried out, and entirely different plans for the whole 
region had begun to take shape. 

For one thing, the notion of a Jewish community in Poland was 
abandoned in favor of a “final solution of the Jewish question” by 
an order of Hermann Goering, Chief of the Ministerial Defense 
Council, given to Heydrich on July 31, 1941. There would be a 
temporary influx of Reich Jews into the General Government and 
into ghettoes in Eastern Galicia (Lemberg), Bialystok, and the Baltic 
area (Kaunas, Riga), after which a rapid “combing out” procedure 
was planned, in which all Jews unable to work would be immedi- 
ately killed. Needless to say, this program was not published. The 


5 On Globocnik, see affidavits by Security Police officials J. H. Mueller, 
Meyer-Hetling III/123/106; and F. Huppenkothen, Creutz II/22/1-3. 

° Himmler ordered in his “file note” of October 1939 (NO 4059, V-A/ 
198/1-2): “Jews are to be transferred to the territory east of the Vistula. . . . 
Plans for the deportation of 6000 Jews from Stettin, Prague, and Vienna to 
the General Government by November 15, 1940: NO 5150, V-G/673/30. See 
also the report of the January 30, 1940, planning conference, NO 5322, 

V-G/805/1-7 (TWC, IV, 855-859). Why the Ostwall was never seriously 
begun is still unclear. Was it too great a task for wartime and for the dis- 
ordered General-Gouvernement? Or was it a case of German hybris? 


Io 
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official version insisted that the Jews were going to be moved further 
east into conquered Soviet territory to remove them more effectively 
from the German sphere of life. Like many other German pro- 
nouncements this one contained several grains of truth: (1) train- 
loads of Jews from the Reich were sent as far east as possible for 
liquidation, often at the hands of non-Germans such as the 
Ukrainians or the Baltic peoples. (2) The Poles were, in Rosenberg’s 
early plans as Minister for the East, to be considered for resettle- 
ment in the Soviet area (Smolensk), thus freeing the General 
Government for German settlement.’ 

In Globocnik Himmler found an enthusiast willing to begin 
operations against the Poles in the General Government. Like all 
other SS and police leaders, he occupied a dual position as member 
of the SS and police system, according to which he was subordinate 
to F. W. Krueger, Superior SS and Police Leader at Cracow, while 
at the same time he was supposed to be subordinate operationally 
to the civil governor of the district, Zoerner. Globocnik not only 
disregarded Zoerner and his civil apparatus, but during 1941 began 
the creation of a whole “private” machine, with the codperation of 
Krueger. For example, he drew upon an SS professional organiza- 
tion (SS Mannschaftshauser) made up of young SS men who had 
just completed degrees or were Ph.D. candidates, inviting them to 
form a group or “team” in Lublin. These ambitious young archi- 
tects, rural planners, population experts, and foresters formed an 
SS unit (Mannschaft) and were given headquarters in a house at 
Lublin under Globocnik’s command.° 

With their assistance Globocnik proceeded to sketch out a plan 
for dividing and isolating the Polish population. His idea was to 


™The Goering order: NG 2586E, case 11, 59/1448/71 (TWC, XIII, 169- 
170); deportation of Reich Jews: NG 4905, case 11, 75/2452 (TWC, XIII, 
181-184). Cf. also German Crimes in Poland, Il, 41-42, quoting from Frank 
Diary, September 9, 1941. Foreign Ministry rae of Jewish policy dated 
August 21, 1942, in Hofmann VI/ 134f/44-62. Frank’s speech at Berlin Uni- 
versity on November 19, 1941: London Times, November 20, 1941. Rosen- 
berg’s plan, a sketch made on May 8, 1941: “‘Instruktion fir einen Reichs- 
kommissar Ostland,” 1029 PS, case 11, 72-A/1296/86-87. 

® Report of SS Captain Hellmut Mueller to Hofmann on developments at 
Lublin, October 15, 1941, NO 5875, Rebuttal Book A/880/244-246. 
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form such SS and police units in each county seat, along with a 
nucleus of German settlers. He wanted to begin in the towns of 
Zamos¢, Tomaszéw, and Hrubieszéw in the southeast corner of 
his district, where he had ‘‘discovered”’ racial traces of earlier Ger- 
man settlement and where a convenient wedge could be driven in 
between the Poles and the Ukrainians. He designated these plans 
as originating in the “Planning and Research Center of the General 
Government,” although Frank had his own Planning Section which 
codrdinated with the Reich Office for Regional Planning (Retchs- 
stelle fiir Raumordnung). Globocnik knew that there was consider- 
able rivalry between Himmler and Frank and between Meyer- 
Hetling’s planning staff (under Greifelt) and the Reich Office for 
Regional Planning. He may also have been aware that his plan 
was reminiscent of Himmler’s original Wehrbauernsiedlung 
(Settler Militia) notions of 1939. In early October 1941 he flew to 
Berlin to lay the plan before Himmler.’ 

This direct appeal to the SS leader seemed to him very necessary 
because others were in the market to capitalize on Himmler’s 
dreams and the opportunity which the early conquest of the Soviet 
land seemed to provide. The SS Race and Settlement Main Office 
(RuSHA), under Otto Hofmann, had made a considerable come- 
back from the disgrace it had suffered at the time of Darré’s defec- 
tion. Its Settlement Office had also been under a cloud because of 
the shady dealings of von Gottberg in Prague. Now a certain Hein- 
rich Tholé, who was working as a farm settlement expert in the 
Warthegau, but who was also in charge of the RuSHA Settlement 
Office, got wind of the Globocnik project and recognized that “‘the 


9 For the Himmler-Frank quarrel, see Frank’s record of a conference with 
his departmental chiefs, March 8, 1940, in his diary, 2233 PS, Creutz 
1/17/43-44 (TWC, IV, 890); also Frank’s letter to Lammers of June 25, 1940, 
NG 1627, case 11, 72-C/1322/34-38G, and C. Malaparte, Kaputt (New York, 
1946), 152. On rivalry between Meyer-Hetling’s planning office and the 
Reichsstelle fiir Raumordnung, see Greifelt’s testimony, T. 1699-1701; and 
affidavits by Meyer-Hetling’s collaborators, Elsa Wolff, Meyer-Hetling I/25/ 
44-47, Udo von Schauroth, Meyer-Hetling III/102/18-20, and Erhard Maed- 
ing, Meyer-Hetling III/120/95-96. On Globocnik, see the Mueller report 
mentioned above. 
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whole thing was a matter for the jurisdiction of the Race and Settle- 
ment Office.”” He had sent someone to Globocnik to discuss the 
matter, whereupon the latter flew off to Berlin. By this time the 
Race and Settlement representative attached to Globocnik’s SS 
office at Lublin reported the whole matter to Hofmann himself, 
suggesting the creation of a branch office such as that created at 
Lodz. Himmler gave Globocnik the signal to proceed with his plans, 
deciding to keep the Race and Settlement Office out of the General 
Government for the time being.” 

Hofmann turner to the greener Russian fields when he found 
himself crowded out of settlement activity in the annexed terri- 
tories and the General Government. Tholé’s successor at the Settle- 
ment Office, Ernst Tesseraux, testified at the trial that only twenty 
or thirty SS veterans ever were given settlement facilities in the in- 
corporated provinces. Hofmann’s idea was to utilize SS personnel 
as managers of the captured Soviet collective farms, which should 
also become garrisons (Liegenschaften) to hold the conquered terri- 
tory. In pursuance of this plan he obtained from Greifelt a number 
of training farms in the annexed territories.” 

Greifelt was not particularly happy to give away Polish estates, 
which were needed for the settlement of the Bessarabian and 
Bukovina ethnic Germans still scattered about the Reich in Liaison 
Office camps. Nor was the SS Race and Settlement Office the only 
claimant. The Wehrmacht was continually increasing the number 


On Himmler’s plans for RuSHA and RuSHA’s ambitions, see a Hof- 
mann letter of December 27, 1940, NO 4106, XIV-C/634/15: Himmler’s order 
on the settlement of SS personnel, March 4, 1941, NO 4121, XIV-C/636/17; 
a cover letter by a RuSHA official, Tesseraux, forwarding Himmler’s order, 
NO 4120, XIV-C/635/16; a Hofmann letter of June 21, 1941, NO 4100, 
XIV-C/638/18-19; a draft sketch of a Race and Settlement official’s duties, 
dated November 6, 1941, NO 2576, II-C/50/49-52, and a memorandum by 
Hofmann, of November 26, 1941, based on a speech by Himmler, NO 2577, 
II-C/51/53-54. On Tholé, who later served as a private in the Waffen SS, 
while keeping in touch with Hofmann, see the testimony of Tesseraux, who 
took his place, T. 3071ff. 

Interrogation of Hofmann, May 19, 1947, NNO 5809, Rebuttal Book 
A /883/276ff. Also NO 1402, a report of a convention of Race and Settlement 
leaders in 1944 at Posen, II-C/45/29-36, and testimony of Tesseraux, T. 3083, 
3086, 3088-3090. 
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of estates and farms in its possession, either for conversion into train- 
ing areas or for direct use in food production. Greifelt had had to 
provide the new German University of Posen with experimental 
farms. Moreover, he had to surrender quite a few camps for summer 
training of the Hitler Youth and the German Girls’ League (Bund 
Deutscher Madel: BDM) who, besides helping out the new settlers, 
were to be trained as the “natural masters of the eastern peoples.” 
A permanent liaison man from the Reich Youth Administration 
(Reichsjugendfihrung) had a desk in Greifelt’s offices.” 

Evacuations of Polish farms had greatly slowed down after the ' 
March 1941 decision to stop shipping Poles to the General Govern- 
ment, which Frank declared could not support them with its exist- 
ing economy. Moreover, the Reichsbahn had announced at that time 
that it no longer could put special trains at their disposal because of 
troop movements. Evacuated Poles had to be thrust into eighteen 
overcrowded (100,000-person) transient camps for racial checks and 
processing by the Labor Offices. Clearing these camps depended on 
the recruitment of these Poles for labor in the Reich, but that 
depended on (1) the willingness of the Reich governors to part with 
productive Polish labor; and (2) the approval of the racial experts 
to certify a certain percentage as “Germanizeable.” Too high a 
percentage of “‘pure’”’ aliens was considered dangerous to the racial 
health of the Germans in the Old Reich. 

On September 2, 1941, Greifelt wrote to Heydrich urging him to 


Letter of Greifelt to Krosigk, September 10, 1941, NO 5012, V-B/240/ 
86ff., and Greifelt’s testimony, T. 1610. In the Warthegau alone there were 
11 boys’ camps and 14 girls’ camps in 1941 with 15 more projected: Ost- 
deutscher Beobachter, November 25, 1942, cited by Kulischer, Displacement 
of Population, 37. The Reichsjugendfiihrung representative also handled 
liaison with VoMi: Greifelt testimony, T. 1610, on NO 3079, IV-D/180/95-97, 
a report of January 17, 1942, on conferences concerning Germanization of 
some Czech children. 

13Qn the March 1941 meeting and the Reichsbahn announcement, see 
Ehlich’s testimony, T. 592-593. On Polish transit and labor camps: German 
Crimes in Poland. I, 12-23. In the judgment of case eight a RuSHA report 
of July 31, 1942, is quoted, showing that Race Office officials had promised 
the Staff Office a certain number of labor approvals: T. 5361-5362. 
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reopen large-scale evacuations in order to settle not only the older 
camp inmates but also the newcomers from Lithuania and the Baltic 
stragglers found fit for eastern settlement. Yet a few days before, 
Herbert Huebner, functioning as the adjutant to Wilhelm Koppe, 
Warthegau SS and police leader and chief of the RKFDV Deputy’s 
Office at Posen, had written to the Settlement Teams of the Gau 
urging them to codperate with the Landrate (county chiefs) in 
corraling all Poles taken from their property and putting them to 
work temporarily rather than let them be recruited for shipment to 
the Reich. This discrepancy was of course possible because of the 
comparative freedom of Greiser to act as he saw fit in “‘his” Gau. 
Although both Himmler and Greifelt subsequently gave vent to a 
number of prophesies concerning half a million further evacuations, 
especially in Danzig—West Prussia, no further large-scale clearing 
operations were carried out. In fact, when exacuations on a smaller 
scale were carried out in-the summer of 1941 both in the Hohen- 
salza (Inéwroclaw) district of the Warthegau and in Danzig—-West 
Prussia, the local inhabitants quickly discovered their Germandom, 
signed the Volksliste (National List) and forced further changes in 
settlement plans.” 

The solution to the problem of the unsettled ethnic Germans had 
to be based on several different and partial measures. About one 
hundred Bessarabian settler families could be located in the 
Koschatek and Melnik districts of the Protectorate of Bohemia-— 
Moravia, where farms had been cleared as a measure against 
“enemies of the state.”” Greifelt wrote in July 1941 to von Krosigk, 
the Finance Minister, requesting information as to how he should 
acquire the land, since the Prague Land Registry, which von Gott- 
berg had once headed, was an independent agency of the Protec- 


14 Greifelt-Heydrich letter, NO 5011, V-G/672/28-29 (TWC, IV, 861-862). 
Huebner’s letter is NO 5559, Rebuttal Book A/871/132-133G. For Himmler’s 
and Greifelt’s prophecies, see Schechtman, European Population Transfers, 
350-351, quoting the Berliner Borsenzeitung of August 16, 1942. On Hohen- 
salza case, see NO 5602-5603, loose exhibits 818-819. A variant of this prob- 
lem occurred in Upper Silesia in 1942; see NO 2878, V-A/213/79-81 (TWC, 
IV, 863-864). 
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torate.* Another means of dealing with the problem was to weed out 
as many as possible of the applicants for settlement in the east. 
Special attention was paid to the inhabitants of Czernowitz 
(Cernauti) in Bukovina. They were considered by the racial exam- 
iners (who also examined “‘psychological”’ aspects of suitability) to 
be in poor moral shape, as indicated by the predominance of child- 
less or one-child families and a generally Austrian easy-goingness 
which was supposedly a product of the long connection with the 
K.u.K. civil service before 1918. The Baltic stragglers too had been 
recognized by Greifelt as early as January 1941 as a dangerous 
security risk, and he had written to the German ambassador at 
Riga to that effect cautioning him not to make promises of settle- 
ment to persons of doubtful Germandom. In an order dated August 
4, 1941, drawn up by Greifelt’s deputy, Rudolf Creutz, the whole 
processing of these 16,000 persons was turned over to Hintze’s allo- 
cation department, which was exclusively charged with settlement 
in the Old Reich. Hintze was also in charge of the Slovenes’ alloca- 
tion.” 

Still another way out now opened for the Allocation Section of the 
Staff Main Office (Stabshauptamt): to return some of the resettler 
candidates to the areas from which they had come. At first, this 
remedy had only an indirect application to the annexed territories, 
for it referred to the racially and politically “unfit” who had come 
from areas held by the Soviets up to June 22, 1941. And in fact, 


Cf. NO 5012, V-B/240/86ff., a follow-up letter of Greifelt’s to the 
Finance Minister, dated September 10, 1941, informing him that settlement 
would take place on properties of Jews and “enemies of the state” in the 
Protectorate. 

46Qn the Cernauti ethnic Germans, see the report of Mobile Commission 
V, from Camp “Warta,” February 11, 1941, to Schwalm at the Litzmannstadt 
Race and Settlement office, NO 3602, V-B/218/3~4. 

 Greifelt letter citing basic instruction of Himmler on wary treatment of 
Baltic latecomers, Lorenz II/24/23-24G. There were, as usual, four categories 
in the so-called “Basic Instructions 20/II,’’ Lorenz II/28/21-22G: I. Those of 
positive allegiance to Deutschtum (in spite of not coming in 1939!). II. Indif- 
ferent but “decent” Volksdeutsche. Ii. Latvians, Estonians, and fremdblutige 
(“foreign blood”). IV. Volksdeutsche and fremdblutige with a criminal or 
political disqualification. The August 4, 1941, order is NO 4674, RKFDV 
Order 43-AS, Menscheneinsatz, 1941 annex, V-B/236/93-96. 
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Faehndrich, who passed this decision on to Heydrich’s Security 
Main Office (RSHA) on July 23, remarked that Himmler would 
in certain cases allow even those of alien blood to remain in the Old 
Reich for labor commitment. But the news that some of the resettlers 
were being permitted to return to their homes, now freed of Bol- 
shevism by German arms, swept through the Lithuanians in their 
camps, and even prompted other Balts already settled in the Warthe- 
gau to write for permission to reclaim their homes and property 
left behind months or years before. Himmler was quite happy to 
use these people, for whom the Gauleiter Forster and Koch were 
unwilling to find the homes they were supposed to provide, in 
order to launch his SS settlement program into the Baltic sphere. 
Consequently, in October 1941 he ordered Greifelt to study the possi- 
bilities of repatriating the racially best Lithuanian Germans and 
contented himself with settling a mere 3,600 in the annexed terri- 
tories (in Zichenau), the rest remaining in the Old Reich for labor.” 


INNOVATIONS IN PoLAND 


There were still several hundred thousand perfectly suitable 
settlers awaiting placement in the annexed Polish provinces. The 
new procedure evolved to meet this responsibility was very simple. 
The Poles were kept at their place of work but ejected from their 
homes. They were squeezed in upon neighbors and relatives, and 
if families had to be separated, the German authorities did that. 
Since there was a limit to this procedure, it soon became the prac- 
tice to construct camps around industrial enterprises, in which the 
Polish workers would be housed while the old people and children 
were sent to special villages reserved for them. In rural areas certain 
villages known as “Z” Dérfer were left free to absorb those Poles 
of the region who could be kept as farm laborers to serve the German 
settlers.” 

18 For Faehndrich’s notice to RSHA, see Greifelt 1/76/75, an excerpt from 
the 1941 annex of Menscheneinsatz. For Himmler’s plans, see Greifelt’s letter 
of November 19, 1941, NO 5033, V-B/237/97-102, and Greifelt’s testimony, 
T. 1668-1670. 


Report of SS Gencral Mueller “IV-B-4a” October 31, 1942, marked by 
Himmler “approved,” NO 2477a, V-A/200/6-7. 
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In this way the Warthegau was able to absorb over the course 
of the winter of 1941-1942 (evacuations were carried out in winter 
in order not to disturb the economic life of the community) some 
14,000 families or nearly 60,000 persons; about 17,000 persons were 
settled in the southeast of Danzig-West Prussia and about 5000 
more individuals in the mountainous sections of Eastern Upper 
Silesia. As of January 1942 there were still 125,520 resettlers in 
VoMi camps inside the Reich or around Lodz; most of them had 
been lying around for at least a year, doing temporary jobs at the 
site of their camps or nothing at all. About 100,000 more ethnic 
Germans had been classified as “A” (for settlement in the Old 
Reich), and a good many of these were no longer living in camps. 
Some still were, however, for lack of other shelter. They were 
strictly under the supervision of Department III of the Reich 
Security Office (RSHA) under Hans Ehlich, and had to attend 
party functions and send their children to the Hitler Youth 
organization. The Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle was in general charge 
of these ‘dubious’? Germans, as also of the Slovenes and the 
deportees from the west. Until 1943 the local offices of the League 
for Germans Abroad (VDA) were used for this purpose.” 

But there was another group of dubious Germans still in the 
annexed territories. Categories I and II of the German National List 
(DVL) had been granted or were in the process of being granted 
German citizenship, for they had either distinguished themselves 
in the “‘battle of nationality,” or at least remained undeniably Ger- 
man in the period 1918-1939. Categories III and IV of the DVL, 
and especially candidates for these categories (not always entirely a 
voluntary matter), represented members of what the National 
Socialist nationality experts described as the “floating sector” 
(schwebende Schicht), namely, those persons who buttered their 
daily bread on whatever side was uppermost at the time. These 
persons spoke two languages and had a large incidence of 


20 “Documents for the district deputy of the VDA Volkische Schutzarbeit” 
prepared by the Office of VoMi Gau Deputy, Munich, May 1942, NO 3476, 
V-B/222/21-45. Statistics quoted in opening statement of the prosecution, 


T. 68ff. 
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inter-marriage with “‘pure” Poles. They were almost invariably 
Roman Catholic. Because of the difference in views among respon- 
sible officials with regard to the employment and status of this group, 
Himmler had set great store by the unified German National List 
(Deutsche Volksliste) introduced in March 1941. But a very high 
registration in Eastern Upper Silesia in category three was the 
immediate result of its introduction into the area against the wishes 
of Gauleiter Bracht (otherwise a rabid National Socialist and, as 
far as Jews were concerned, a racist).” 

In Danzig-West Prussia the situation was only slightly different. 
Here the patriotism of the Poles was aroused by Forster’s attempt 
at the old style Germanization procedures which they recognized 
from earlier German history. Their registration was rather light— 
much too light for Forster, although quite consistent with the regis- 
tration in Zichenau and in the Warthegau. Forster therefore crudely 
(to National Socialist thinking) campaigned for registrants and inci- 
dentally put the matter on a personal, material basis: Police arrived 
with a confiscation and deportation order in one pocket and a 
Volksliste application in the other. By the end of 1942 he had in- 
creased the number of applications by some 600,000. But this was 
not the end of the story. Once applications were made, persons had 
the status for which they applied, but until the proper papers had 
been examined (such as birth certificates, often not readily avail- 
able) such persons were not German citizens and not subject to 
Wehrmacht service.” 

By September 1941 Himmler decided to “dissolve forever” this 
floating sector with the use of racial examinations (which of course 
included the “psychological examination”) for all persons in cate- 
gories III and IV, in Upper Silesia and Danzig—West Prussia. He 
hoped to get around any accusation of insulting the regional author1- 
ties by his new intervention with the device of declaring that all 


21“Both Joseph Wagner and his successor Fritz Bracht opposed the 
National List procedure because they feared a disruption of industry reliant 
on Polish labor,” Bach-Zelewski, T. 394. The DVL listed 767,000 persons in 
1941: Kaczmarczyk, Polonizacja 1 Repolonizajeta, 278. 

*2 Kaczmarczyk, Polonizacja, 280. 
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such persons when passed by the examiner would receive the same 
permanent citizenship status as DVL I’s and II’s. The idea was for 
this examination to be carried out by the Race and Settlement per- 
sonnel attached to the SS headquarters at Posen, Danzig, Koenigs- 
berg and Breslau. The true effect of this measure was indeed to 
give him a further wedge into the policies of the settlement Gaue, 
without making much of a dent in the backlog of malingering List 
applicants. There was simply not enough Race and Settlement per- 
sonnel at these headquarters, not to speak of at the numerous county 
seats where the Volksliste proceedings had to be carried out. These 
racial examiners were working night and day in the recruiting offices 
of the Combat SS. Nevertheless, they could now and then take time 
out to aid Himmler’s police to straighten out a bottleneck here or 
there where an SS and police leader was dissatished with the DVL 
authorities.” 

From about the summer of 1941 on, these racial examiners, as 
well as those regularly assigned to Combat SS recruiting offices, 
were loaded down with yet another responsibility. As early as 1940 
there had been a “‘secret’’ police order, which was inevitably more 
or less public knowledge, that sexual intercourse between a Pole 
and a Reich German was severely punishable, possibly by death in 
the case of the Pole, particularly if the Pole were a male. Giinther 
Pancke, Hofmann’s predecessor in the SS Race and Settlement 
Office, had first recommended that where cases of pregnancy 
resulted, such Poles should be examined racially so as to determine 
the value of the offspring. Owing to the press of new responsi- 
bilies on RuSHA, this procedure, which could only slow matters 
up for the police, was not sought after by the Race and Settlement 
branch or by the police, but with the increasing contacts between 
the nationalities, Himmler forced the procedure into a reality as a 
“necessity.” Only the crudest estimates are available, possibly 
twenty or thirty per SS regional headquarters up to the end of 


23 RKFDV Order 50/I of September 30, 1941, is NO 4025, IV-A/102/40. 
See also NG 3601, case 11, 82-D/1361/96-97G, an explanatory letter by 
Himmler. Cf. the affidavit of Ehlich, Hofmann VII/155/17-19. 
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the war, a possible total of 300 to 500 examinations for the whole 
Reich.” 

The significance in terms of German population policy lies not in 
the numbers affected by this paradoxical regulation, which spared a 
_ man or woman guilty of a “‘crime”’ if that person possessed certain 
bodily traits, but in the very definition of the crime itself. Here the 
ideological roots of the policy stand most sharply revealed; concepts 
of population are dominated by the stress on quality as measured by 
so-called racial characteristics. Legislation, jurisprudence—the state 
itself, exists in order to increase the quantity of “good” population 
in relation to “bad” population. It is a “bad” act to further the 
growth of “bad” population but a “‘good”’ act to salvage even a 
trace of “‘goodness” (a specific racial heritage) as the Nordic Pole 
does in causing the conception of a predominantly Nordic child. 

Arthur Greiser, Reich Governor of the Warthegau and Wilhelm 
Koppe, the Superior SS and Police Leader assigned to him, were 
ardent believers in the biological aspects of the ‘‘battle of nationality.” 
The youngest children and the unborn babe of good race, they 
stressed, were the true re-Germanizeables. Soon after the creation 
of a Youth Office at Posen in the winter of 1939-1940 (to look after 
the welfare of German children exclusively), that agency of the Gaz 
civil government was called upon to undertake a “‘combing out”’ of 
the Polish religious and civil orphanages. It had been alleged by 
the pre-1939 German Protestant Youth Organization, that German 
orphans were being “Polonized” in such institutions. In the course 
of 1940 the records of the children were examined, as well as the 
children themselves, and the latter were separated from the Polish 
children, for whom placement in private homes was increasingly 
secured in order to “liquidate” the Polish institutions themselves. 
The leader of this movement to discover and rescue “German” 
children was Walter Dongus, a schoolteacher of the Gau, who was 


24 See the affidavit of Franz Vietz, Race and Settlement official at Danzig, 
who admits conducting such examinations: NO 3242, case 11, 66-E/2227/15- 
16. See also a directive of Mueller of the Gestapo of May 20, 1942, cautioning 
police to take “local conditions” into consideration, a nice reference to the 
nationality question in the Polish areas: NO 3296, XI/517/16-19. On the 
origin of the procedure, cf. Pancke’s testimony: T. 658ff. 
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trained as a SS racial examiner and worked at the Lodz RuSHA 
office. Another SS man, a Dr. Grohmann of the Gauw Health Office, 
was also a racial enthusiast: it was his task to examine the children 
and in doubtful cases (where documents were lacking or were con- 
sidered false) to pass on the children’s race.” 

Consequently, when in the spring of 1941 the decision was made 
to close all Polish orphanages, Himmler was apprised of the existence 
of some three hundred of these German orphans; on the occasion 
of a visit to Greiser shortly afterwards Himmler outlined a general 
procedure which he was going to institute for the salvaging of every 
drop of German blood in the veins of children in all the annexed 
territories. Such children were to be removed to the Old Reich and 
placed in German institutions or in German, and especially SS 
homes. Accustomed to such verbal orders issued by Himmler before 
his offices had worked out any procedures, Koppe wrote to Greifelt’s 
office in July 1941 asking for confirmation, whereupon Rudolf 
Creutz secured from Himmler a written order in general language 
dated June 14, 1941, and sent it on to Koppe in August with a request 
that Koppe supply the headquarters with the necessary information 
to draw up a program. In the course of the ensuing months of fall 
1941 this attempt of Himmler to add a further element to his 
RKFDV system became intertwined with a “showdown” between 
that system and the NSDAP, particularly Dr. Gross’ Racial Policy 
Office.” 

Dr. Gross had been Hess’ protegé. When he lost his sponsor, his 
struggle to win for the party and his office the right to speak out 
decisively on all matters of Germandom was greatly hampered. 
Under his leadership the party now sought to take over the care of 
the German orphans from Poland, but by November 1941 Himmler 
had won Hitler’s approval for a clear division of competency 


*s Testimony of Greifelt, T. 1370, 1545; testimony of Bartels on Dongus 
(Bartels was chief of the Warthegau Welfare Office), T. 4689; position of 
Grohmann: Final Plea of Hofmann, p. 22. Cf. also testimony of “RKFDV 
children” Barbara Mikolajczyk, Aline Anczak, and Slavomir Paczesny, 1 
1109-1148. 

*6 Testimony of Creutz: T. 2081. Correspondence in VIII-B, NO 3188 and 
NO 3074/405-406/3-10 (NO 3074 1s in TWC, IV, 993-994). 
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between the party on one hand and the Staff Main Office, VoMi, 
RuSHA, and the Reichssicherheitshauptamt on the other. Accord- 
ing to the joint decree of Himmler and Bormann (perhaps too 
recently come to power to prevent it) of November 28th, liaison 
between the RKFDV system and the party would be handled by a 
new group to be known as the NSDAP Main Office for Ethnic 
Questions (Hauptamt fir Volkstumsfragen) and made up of 
Greifelt, Lorenz, Hofmann, and Heydrich or their representatives. 
All measures concerning Germandom and race would be discussed 
with the party through this agency, propagandized solely by the 
party and carried out solely by the RKFDV system.” 

The implications with regard to the care of the children, whose 
number was still being increased through the medium of the Volks- 
liste criterion, were drawn in a conference of the new liaison group 
with party officials held in December 1941. At this conference 
Himmler announced his decision to employ the SS Well of Life 
Society (Lebensborn) to care for the children until their placement 
in foster homes and to supervise them thereafter. He had created this 
organization in 1936 to care for the Reich’s illegitimate children 
“of good race” and placed his old university chum and family 
physician, Dr. Ebner, in charge. In 1938 Ebner had turned over 
the business management to a certain Pflaum, a very ambitious SS 
man who had utilized the Polish campaign of September 1939 to 
acquire for Lebensborn several Polish convalescent and nursing 
homes with a large quantity of equipment. When Pflaum’s business 
acumen got the better of his political judgment, creating a great 
deal of hostility against the SS and Ledensborn in the annexed terri- 
tories, Himmler had replaced him in 1940 by Max Sollmann, a 
promising young National Socialist lawyer. Lebensborn under Soll- 
mann’s juristic precision therefore seemed a safe residuary of the 
RKFDV “children’s operation” calculated to step on the fewest 
possible toes. Not until February 1942, however, was Greifelt’s office 
ready to bring out the necessary enabling legislation (“Order 67/1”’) 


27 Himmler made use of the ordinance to state clearly and succinctly the 
division of competence in the RKFDV system: NO 4237 (text in the appendix) 
II-B/24/16-18. 
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signed by Greifelt, whereby Lebensborn took its place as “Amt L” 
(Office L) in the RKFDV system.” 

Stull another area of the “‘biological campaign” in the war of 
nationalities had its inception in the Warthegau in 1941, finally to be 
absorbed in the following years as a part of the RKFDV, and inci- 
dentally via the same RuSHA channels as so many other projects. 
Greiser issued the first marriage control order of its kind in the 
spring of 1941 specifying the legal marriage age of Poles in his Gau: 
22 for women, 25 for men.” In May 1941 the first conference on a 
Reich level took place in the Reich Chancellery with representatives 
of the party, Interior Ministry, and RuSHA taking a leading part. 
The Staff Office was also represented by its leading jurist, Kuno 
Wirsich. An agenda for the discussion made by a member of the 
chancellery specifically identifies the concern of the participants: the 
reduction of the fertility of Poles in the annexed provinces. Interior 
Ministry officials were skeptical of attempts to generalize the pro- 
_ gram as urged by party and RuSHA representatives, and no action 
was forthcoming throughout 1941 except that the Interior Ministry, 
usually generous with its circulars and decrees, pointedly failed to 
make provision for the marriage of Volksliste registrants with Poles, 
supposed to be possible by special arrangement according to the 
Volksliste law of March 1941. (To the local German official a lack 
of the necessary provisions from on high was tantamount to a pro- 
hibition.) In February 1942 Himmler filled another gap in DVL 
marriage control by forbidding marriage between categories III 
and IV. The real purpose of this ruling was to increase the pressure 
to dissolve existing marriages of that sort both in cases where the 
person in group IV was a real ethnic German “renegade” (and 


8 History of struggle with NSDAP and choice of Lebensborn recounted 
in Himmler letter to Hofmann, April 15, 1942, NO 3731, VIII-B/410/26-28. 
See also Creutz’ final plea, p. 51; affidavit of Lebensborn chief Max Sollmann, 
NO 4707, II-C/76/113-115. Affidavit of Ebner’s friend Herrligkoffer, Ebner 
I/5/10 and Ebner’s final plea, p. 16. Basic decree 67/I is NO 1615, VIII-B/ 
407/11-19 (TWC, IV, 995-998). 

29 German Crimes in Poland, 1, 248. Raised to 25 and 28 respectively in 
September 1941: document printed in Biruletyn Glowney Komisp Badania 
Zbrodni Niemieckich w Polsce (Bulletin of the Main Commission for the 
investigation of German Crimes in Poland) (Warsaw, 1947), 129. 
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therefore in a concentration camp) and where the category IV had 
been more or less generously bestowed on a Pole married to a recog- 
nized ethnic German.” In April 1942 another “informational” con- 
ference was called by the party on the question of actually for- 
bidding marriage of DVL members to Poles, apparently without 
practical consequences.” 

In the second half of 1941 the most direct method of destroying 
the non-German elements in the annexed Polish territories came 
into its own: execution en masse. First turned against the Jews with- 
out further pretext, the Poles were included in the mass executions 
on the grounds of a swelling Polish underground, a circumstance 
which is quite believable as the Poles began to take faith, with the 
onset of Hitler’s two-front war. In the fall and winter of 1941-1942 
the last 240,000 Jews of the annexed provinces were removed to the 
newly constructed extermination camps at Koto, Betzec, Majdanek, 
and Sobibér. On December 4, 1941, a new general ruling of the 
Council for the Defense of the Reich introduced the death penalty 
for any crime against a German by a Pole or Jew in the annexed 
territories and provided for the transference of all such cases to the 
separate police court system at Himmler’s request.” 


HIMMLER’s Russ1AN AMBITIONS 


As early as January 1941 Himmler had told a gathering of SS 
officials at Weselburg, according to Erich von dem Bach-Zelewski, 
top SS man in Silesia, that the destruction of thirty million Slavs 
was a prerequisite for German planning in the east, implying that 
the “inevitable war with Bolshevism” must be utilized for this pur- 


30 Agenda for the first Polish fertility conference is NG 844, case 11, 
72-G/1426/112-115G. Himmler’s February 1942 ruling is NO 4739, IV-A/99/ 
26-38 (TWC, IV, 721-728). 

1 Testimony of Hofmann on April 1942 marriage conference: T. 3232. 
See also a memorandum on the conference prepared by an official of the 
Racial Office of RuSHA, Klinger, NO 4041, IV-A/103/41-44. 

* Execution of Jews: German Crimes in Poland, 1, 149-157. Mass execution 
of Poles: zbrd., II, 49-55. Both volumes contain many chapters and pictures of 
convincing and unpleasant details. 
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pose.” There is no question that Himmler did all he could in the 
destruction of Jews and Slavs in the USSR after June 22, 1941. As 
he liked to say of himself: “he had his good and his bad sides.”’ 


Himmler, like Hitler, was almost insanely interested in turning 
European Russia into a German colonial area. He did not, however, 
get a second plum such as he was handed on October 7, 1939. Rosen- 
berg, the weaver of ideologies from Riga, was made Reich Minister 
for the East. It soon appeared that Rosenberg did not know much 
about ruling an occupied territory, but he fought hard enough to 
keep Himmler and his agencies from dominating the Soviet land.* 

The year 1942, which saw the flowering of the German resettle- 
ment and population policy in Poland, was paradoxically the year 
in which Himmler strove mightily to transcend the limits of his 
power within the Reich boundaries, thus removing from the Polish 
projects, especially those in the portions annexed to the Reich, the 
advantages of novelty, urgency, and exclusiveness which they had 
possessed. In 1942 these provinces, like all Germany, exerted them- 
selves in what was supposed to be the final military struggle in the 
east, and all the new phases of population policy were geared to this 
fight. Greifelt’s Staff Main Office employed nearly all its personnel 
in fitting the resettlers into the productive economy of the region, 
or establishing rights and duties associated with personal status in 
the territories. Even Meyer-Hetling’s Planning Office had been 
drawn into these practical matters as early as 1940 with the absorp- 
tion of the Central Land Registry (Zentralbodenamt?), but in the fall 
of 1941 Meyer-Hetling was again released from the routine practi- 
cality of property confiscation measures to take on the greater 
task of planning Germany’s—and Himmler’s—Eurasian empire. 
Throughout the first five months of anxious German preparation for 


the last clean sweep (January-May 1942) Meyer-Hetling and his 





33 Testimony of Bach-Zelewski at the International Military Tribunal, IMT, 
IV, 482. ; 
% Cf. protests by Rosenberg and A. Meyer to Lammers and Heydrich, 
April 27, 1942, and May 6, 1942: NG 951, case 11, 72-C/1320/23-25. 
II 
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academic colleagues worked to prepare a new ‘General Plan East,” 
to embrace the choicest bits of European Russia.* 

But Himmler could not wait for the completion of the plans. 
In the winter of 1941-1942 he was apprised of the “plight” of about 
130,000 Germans in the Roumanian-annexed strip of territory known 
as Transnistria. About 230 towns and villages of the area were wholly 
or partly German, yet the inhabitants were “virtually treated like 
Russians.” He therefore commissioned the experienced Liaison Office 
official and SS leader, Horst Hoffmeyer, with the reorganization 
and welfare of these ethnic Germans “until they should be called 
back by the Fuhrer for new tasks.”** Himmler, in fact, sent similar 
Liaison Office contingents with each Army Group, attached to the 
Superior SS and Police Leader of the group, parallel with the execu- 
tion teams (Einsatzgruppen) of the Main Security Office (RSHA). 
While the latter destroyed Jews and Communist Party officials, the 
former registered ethnic Germans in the Volksliste procedure, often 
arranging for their temporary welfare, providing them with property 
confiscated by the Esnsatzgruppen, and getting them employment 
with the occupation authorities.” In the case of some 6000 Germans 
(women and children) living in the urban areas around Leningrad 
who were endangered by the innumerable changes in the battlelines, 
immediate removal was ordered by army authorities, who also 
removed the non-Germans. Rather than retain them in the rear area 
of the Baltic states, where their continued presence might arouse 
unnecessary hostility towards Himmler and his plans, the RKFDV 
decided that both Transnistrians and “Ingermanlander”’ (the Lenin- 
grad Germans) should be settled in the Lublin area. (Himmler 
loved territorial designations with historical connotations, like 


% Basic instructions from Himmler: memorandum of February 2, 1942, 
NO 5711, Rebuttal Book A/866/122. Cf. statements of Meyer-Hetling’s 
attorney, T. 1344ff. 

% On Transnistria, see the testimony of Greifelt, T. 1528, and also NO 
2703, V-A/206/ 46-50. 

7 On the Volksliste in Russia, see the opening statement of the prosecution, 
T. 87-88, and also NO 4027, an Interior Ministry letter to Rosenberg of April 
1943, in which a quarrel still rages about the use of this DVL procedure in 
the Ukraine: case 11, 72-D/1358/87G. On Einsatzgruppen: German Crimes 
in Poland, 1, 149ff. 
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Ingermanlander, “‘Gothengau’’ for the Crimea, and “Altburgund” 
for the Hohensalza region of Poland.) Between January and March 
1942 the Leningrad sector was cleared of Germans, most of them 
going via camps in the Baltic area to the Sudetengau near Reichen- 
berg to await settlement.® 

On January 31, 1942, Himmler wrote to Heinrich Lohse, Rosen- 
berg’s subordinate in charge of the Reichskommissariat Ostland, 
urging him to accept the status of RKFDV Deputy and to make 
possible the speedy settlement of 30,000 Lithuanian ethnic Germans 
returning to Lithuania. Himmler’s mendacity toward people in 
Lohse’s position is nowhere better shown than in this letter, where 
he states reassuringly that “only the Lithuanian ethnic Germans are 
being considered for resettlement.” In a letter of the very same date, 
forwarding to Greifelt “for information” his letter to Lohse, 
Himmler remarks that Latvia also must be regarded as a settlement 
area, a proposal Greifelt had made in a report of November 19, 
1941, on the extension of settlement possibilities to the Baltic area. 
Himmler’s letter to Lohse is also remarkable for the threatening 
tone it adopts. If Lohse does not accept, Himmler promises to make 
SS General Jeckeln his deputy—already Superior SS and Police 
Leader for the Ostland. Moreover, he informs Lohse that Lohse’s 
subordinate, SS Colonel von Renteln, General Commissar for 
Lithuania, has already been made RKFDV Deputy for Lithuania— 
if Lohse wants him as his subordinate in RKFDV matters, Lohse 
had better accept the over-all deputyship. Of course Lohse referred 
the whole matter to Rosenberg, who declined even to approve the 
Himmler directive naming von Renteln as RKFDV Deputy.” The 
Lithuanian Germans had to remain in Liaison Office camps in the 


38On the Leningrad Germans, see affidavits of Wallrabe and Preusse of 
the Liaison Office, who conducted the evacuation: Brueckner I/4~-5/20-30G. 
Camps in the Sudetengau: SS 4613.K67, a letter of Himmler to Keitel, Sep- 
tember 7, 1942. 

39 Himmler’s letters to Lohse and Greifelt are NO 2668 and NO 2671, 
V-B/231, 233/59-60, 63-64. Von Renteln was not officially offered the position 
until some time in May: cf. item 20 in Greifelt’s report to Himmler, May 20, 
1942, NO 3182, V-C/241/1-6. 
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Old Reich throughout 1942. So did the Latvian “‘O” types which 
Greifelt’s office had had reclassified from the blanket ‘‘A”’ status 
awarded the Baltic latecomers, in order to have some material to 
put forward in support of claims to intervention in Latvia.” 
Meanwhile, on May 28, 1942, Meyer-Hetling had completed the 
planning memorandum which Himmler had requested. He entitled 
it “The juridical, economic and spatial bases of eastern develop- 
ment” (Rechtliche, wirtschaftliche und réumliche Grundlagen des 
Ostaufbaus), and indicated that it had been produced in the Institut 
fiir Agrarwesen und Agrarpolittk and in the Planungs- und Zentral- 
bodenamt des Stabshauptamtes, RKFDV, including sections on legal 
theory and practice, estimates of costs in terms of labor and money 
and on the division of the east into various areas according to the 
form and degree of settlement. Some thirty-six strong points (Stdtz- 
punkte) were planned. As settlement areas outside Poland, the 
Crimea, the Leningrad area, and Lithuania were mentioned. Only 
50 per cent of the populations of these regions was to be German, 
and cities could become strong points with as few as 25-30 per cent 
German population. The most striking part of the plan was un- 
doubtedly the provision that all such settlement areas should come 
under the exclusive authority of the Retchsfuhrer of the SS, who not 
only would handle legislation and administer the courts but as 
Lehensherr would parcel out the land in term leases, hereditary 
leases, and allods (“Zeitlehen, Erblehen, Eigentum besonderen 
Rechtes’’). Himmler and his administrators thereby clearly regis- 
tered their discontent with the crisscrossing of jurisdictions which 
had characterized the RKFDV policy in Poland from the begin- 
ning. Needless to say, this neofeudalistic fantasy was reserved for 
the top secret file, less because of its feudalistic character (the Second 
Reich had experimented with hereditary leases in the Polish 


“©” type: suitable for the East (Ost); “A” type: suitable only for the 
Old Reich (Altreich). See RKFDV Orders 48/I and 60/I (“Return of resettlers 
and refugees to the territory of the Reichskommissariat Ostland’’), uncata- 
logued RKFDV documents, Departmental Records Branch, TAGO, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 
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provinces) than because it revealed the form of Himmler’s true 
ambitions: personal power over a definite geographic area." 

Greifelt submitted the plan to Himmler on the second of June. It 
was back in Meyer-Hetling’s hands within a fortnight with the 
notation to add into the cost calculations 66.6 billion Reichsmark) 
the cost of programs of resettlement in the Protectorate, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the Slovene marches, “‘in order to submit a rounded 
plan to the Fihrer.”’ Himmler also called attention to certain grave 
defects in the ‘“‘General Plan East.”’ The General Government, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia ought to become totally Germanized, 
in the first two instances by a total resettlement of the local popula- 
tions. (Meyer-Hetling no doubt had been cautious in planning to 
step on the toes of other authorities with which he had to work out- 
side the Himmler agency.) 

The necessity of combatting the Polish underground had been the 
excuse for creating Krueger’s special position as Security Secretary— 
the SS garrison plan fitted in well with this pretense—and in August 
1942 the necessity of combatting the Ukrainian partisans became the 
excuse for Himmler to intervene in Erich Koch’s Reichskommis- 
sariat Ukrain. He held a conference on August 17 at his field head- 
quarters at Hegewald, near Zhitomir, on a plan to concentrate the 
45,000 Ukrainian ethnic Germans in about one hundred villages of 
that very region of the western Ukraine. In attendance were Greifelt, 
Meyer-Hetling, Lorenz, Stuckart of the Interior Ministry, Pruetz- 
mann, Superior SS and Police Leader of the Southern Army Group, 
and Gottlob Berger, chief of Himmler’s Personal Staff. The re- 
settlement would be carried out by VoMi teams that autumn under 
general directives from Greifelt’s headquarters. At the Hegewald 
conference Greifelt again silently acquiesced to new duties, though 
well aware of the intricacies which would make Himmler’s program 
in the Ukraine an interminably slow procedure. He knew that there 


1 NO 2255, III/9g0/105-113 includes a summary of the General Plan East. 
For the background of neofeudal land tenure in the eastern provinces of 
Prussia, see Arthur Aal, Das preussische Rentengut, seine Vorgeschichte und 
seine Gestaltung in Gesetzgebung und Praxis (Stuttgard, 1901). 

“ For Himmler’s complaints, see NO 2255, III/go/114-115, a memorandum 
dated June 12, 1942. 
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would be time to settle these matters after the more pressing aspects 
of the Polish program had been dealt with.” 


SETTLEMENT IN LUBLIN AS A pis aller 


Himmler, largely blocked in his expansionist efforts in Russia, 
had begun an all-out offensive against the dilatory tactics of Hans 
Frank in the General Government. On March 13, 1942, Himmler 
paid a visit to Frank’s capital, Cracow. There he made speeches 
and gave press interviews which offended Frank’s dignity. Himmler 
took no trouble to conceal the fact that he was giving orders directly 
to his SS and police representatives about the remodeling of Lublin 
and the Zamoéé district. He hinted at a widespread resettlement 
action soon to be begun in the General Government. Ever since the 
fall of 1941 he had been paying flying visits to Globocnik’s “Research 
and Planning Office” at Lublin, where he amused himself with 
floor models of SS-garrisoned village strong points and large-scale 
maps. He was also deeply interested in the mountaineers of Galicia 
(the so-called Gorales, Lemkes, and Huzules), which he insisted 
were of partly Germanic origin. He disagreed with the General 
Governor’s policy of developing these groups as ethnic entities, 
urging a gradual separation of blond, blue-eyed families from the 
rest by privileges and education.” 

The relation of the General Government to the Reich authori- 
ties had never been clear. In the constituent decree of October 12, 
1939, the power of the Supreme Reich Authorities (which included 
the RKFDV) over the ministries of the General Government was 
specified, but Frank and his ministers interpreted this provision as a 
guarantee that the Supreme Reich Authorities would not intervene 


“NO 2703, V-A/206/46-50 (notation explained in the appendix). 

“For a memorandum of Himmler’s discussion with Frank, see gro PS, 
Meyer-Hetling III/122/104 (IMT, XXVI, 408-410). Cf. also Frank Diary, 
August 4, 1942, on an article in the Krakauer Zeitung, 2233 PS, Creutz 
I/16/36-41. On Himmler’s visits to Globocnik, see affidavits of J. H. Mueller, 
former police officer under Globocnik: Meyer-Hetling IIT/123/106, and Creutz 
II/23/5-6G. 
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directly in the area.“ Even Krueger, the Superior SS and Police 
Leader, to suit his own ambitious ends, had written to Greifelt on 
November 25, 1941, that the Staff Office must forward all RKFDV 
directives to Krueger’s adjutant, who would pass them on to local 
agencies of civil government, a bottleneck procedure which was 
not necessary in the annexed territories.” Now in March 1942, in 
one of those characteristic National Socialist interagency agreements, 
Himmler and Frank agreed to appeal via Lammers of the Reich 
Chancellery to Hitler to settle the matter, and to recommend jointly 
that Krueger be given the special position as Secretary of State for 
Security in the General Government and RKFDV Vertreter (viz., 
representative, rather than deputy, Beauftragten, the common expres- 
sion), whereby Krueger should acquire the right to execute direct 
orders from Himmler after notifying Frank. Cases of disagree- 
ment would be referred to the Fuhrer via Lammers. Exactly this 
decree was issued May 7, 1942, over Lammers’ signature.” 
Greifelt was an ambitious man; but he also had the neatness of a 
bookkeeper, the nose for impracticality of an engineer, and the 
impatience for long-run theories of a businessman. In July 1942 all 
four of these qualities caused him to be irritated by the appearance 
of Krueger in his office to present Globocnik’s scheme for the settle- 
ment of the Lublin area, with the odds and ends of earlier settle- 
ment action, including Slovenes and “westerners”? from Alsace- 
Lorraine and Luxembourg. Krueger stated that Himmler “had 
ordered the action begun on his last visit to Lublin.” Greifelt listened 
to him quietly, agreed in principle, pointed out the difficulties in 
the procurement of good “material” —and turned the whole matter 
over to subordinates, to Creutz and Dr. Stier of the Allocation 
Section.“ Soon after Krueger appeared with his request, Creutz had 


On the problem of relations with the Reich Authorities, see remarks in 
Frank Diary: December 8, 1939; February 15, 1940; March 8, 1940; March 
25, 1941; April 10, 1942: Creutz I/17/42-46 (TWC, IV, 889-891). 

 Krueger’s letter to Greifelt is NO 5719, Rebuttal Book A/876/202-203. 

 Himmler-Frank agreement: Frank Diary, Creutz I/14/31-32 IMT, 
XXIX, 512-513). Fuhrer Decree of May 7, 1942: Reichsgesetzblatt, 1942, I, 293. 

“8 Krueger’s visit to Greifelt, July 1942: final plea of Creutz, p. 77; also 

T. 1576, 1881-1883 and 2100. 
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written to Himmler for confirmation—and got it. There was nothing 
to be done but begin. Stier therefore drew up a list of 27,300 settlers 
immediately available, from Bessarabia (4000), Bukovina (3000), 
Roumania (3000), the Baltic area, i.e., latecomers (10,000), Lenin- 
grad (6000), Serbia (1000) and Bulgaria (300). He also estimated that 
he could provide 40,000 borderline ‘‘A” cases, 20,000 Germans 
threatened by partisans in Croatia, 5000 Slovene re-Germanizeables, 
2500 Flemings and 3500 more Bulgarian ethnic Germans by the 
25th of September. The Liaison Office promised that it could make 
room at Lodz camps for the 98,300 total (26,190 family groups) so 
as to have them in readiness for settlement. The final organization 
into village groups was to be carried out at the special “RKFDV 
Dienststelle’’ which Globocnik now set up at Lublin with Himmler’s 
permission.” 

By the 15th of September all on-the-spot planning by Globocnik’s 
SS experts from the Lublin Mannschaftshaus had been completed 
and examined by a representative of the Berlin headquarters. Five 
thousand homesteads had already been marked for evacuation on 
the arrival of the first ethnic Germans. Economic arrangements for 
their care and establishment in the new homes had been made. 
Through conversion and erection of new buildings schools were 
already for operation. An agreement with the civil government 
regarding the role and purpose of the SS and police strong points 
had been reached. Provisional personnel had been obtained for these 
garrisons by the withdrawal of SS and police officers and men from 
other duties in the area. Each strong point was to control several 
villages through a peasant leader (Fuihrungsbauer) in each, assisted 
by three or four collaborators. These specially chosen settlers were 
to arrive in Lublin by October 1 to undergo two or three weeks’ 
training in local conditions and settlement problems. The new 
village groups were to be formed in such a way that an even number 
from each national group would be represented in that particular 


49 Creutz—Krueger correspondence of July 1942: NO 4876 and NO 4877, 
V-G/659-660/7-9 (NO 4877 is in TWC, IV, 867-868). Statistical details of 
this paragraph and of those following from a report by Globocnik, forwarded 
by Krueger to Himmler, October 30, 1942: NO 2477, V-A/200/8-13. 
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village; the westerners were to be distributed in smaller numbers, 
however, because of their ‘‘more difficult national character,” 
primarily among the expected Croatian Germans, thought to be 
reliably German. 

However, on the 25th not even the first 27,000 “immediately avail- 
able’’ settlers were available at the Lodz assembly camps. No card 
index material arrived at Lublin until October 13 and then there 
were gaps: there was no information on Baltic latecomers, on ethnic 
Germans from Bukovina or the Leningrad evacuees. Thirty-nine 
hundred families with files were then available. But of these, 304 
families were unclarified “A” cases demanding further study. Six 
hundred and sixty-five families were ethnic Germans already living 
in the Zamosé and Cholm districts; thus only 2931 families had been 
supplied by Berlin. Moreover, of these, only 1259 families were of 
an agricultural background. Neither the Croatian ethnic Germans 
nor the ‘“‘westerners” had arrived. 

The picture as described above was taken from a report sent to 
Krueger by Globocnik on October 23. In it he suggested an 
immediate settlement of 2500 homesteads in a few all-German vil- 
lages, in which the ethnic Germans from the region would repre- 
sent in each case about 25 per cent of the population. While all 870 
available Bessarabian families were farm material, only 130 out of 
1038 Germans from Roumania proper (relatives of ethnic Germans 
from Bessarabia or Bukovina) were suitable for farms. Seventy-five 
per cent of 624 Leningrad area families were urban. Even the low 
figure of 2500 units would include 816 urban families which some- 
how it was hoped could be fitted into village life! On November 9 
Globocnik reported to Krueger that on examining the settlement 
cards of 300 Luxembourg families sent to him, 133 were seriously 
anti-German, 55 of which already had had one member punished 
in some way, including death and concentration camp. Krueger, 
taking Globocnik along, now appeared in the Staff Main Office, 
upbraiding Greifelt for the state in which the settlement program 
found itself. Krueger, of course, also notified Himmler. Himmler 
on November 12 signed a general order (“17/C”’) giving Krueger 
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the full responsibility for the settlement area, “in codperation with 
my main offices.” 

Much of the difficulty was indeed due to faulty records. Some 
of the delays were associated with the difficulty of getting together 
for shipment to Lodz families scattered about in small camps hap- 
hazardly managed by ‘“‘part-time” party officials, especially when 
the farmers and concerns for whom they were “‘temporarily” em- 
ployed desired to keep them “‘just a day or a week longer.” The 
small staff of Race and Settlement examiners made itself felt. 
Failure to carry out the necessary number of examinations was one 
of the reasons for Hofmann’s dismissal from RuSHA by Himmler 
the next spring.” As far as the Croatian ethnic Germans were con- 
cerned, the resettlement treaty was not signed with the “Autono- 
mous State of Croatia” until September 30, 1942. By December 1o, 
1942, 16,932 Croatian Germans had been assembled in the Sgierz 
camp near Lodz. In January 1943 Himmler ordered Lorenz to 
remove another 28,000 from Croatia, merely sending Greifelt’s office 
notice of the action for his information.” Himmler was angry with 
Ulrich Greifelt. On December 3, 1942, he wrote him the following 


letter: 


Dear Greifelt: 

It is my impression that the settling of the district Lublin and the 
number of resettlers designated by the Staff Main Office and made 
available, have actually shown a catastrophic situation in our camps and 


© On the Luxembourgers, see NO 2400, V-F/263/4-5 (TWC, IV, 921-922), 
a cable from Krueger to Himmler. Himmler’s General Order 17/C is NO 
2562, V-A/203/20-24. Himmler’s adjutant’s secretary wired Globocnik on the 
16th that Himmler had signed the order and “returned it to the Staff Office,” 
as if it had been composed there, but Greifelt claimed at the trial that it con- 
tained obvious expressions out of Globocnik’s “planning office” and denied 
authorship: T. 1641-1643, 1647-1648. 

51 See Himmler’s memorandum in Hofmann’s SS file, March 13, 1943: 
Hofmann JI/119/14. 

* Croatian treaty text in Lorenz II/37/28-32G. The December 10, 1942, 
figure is from a Lorenz report cited in the judgment, T. 5364-5365. A para- 
phrase of Himmler’s order of January 22, 1943: “Plan the removal of 22,643 
from West Slavonia, 5157 from ‘Rump-Bosnia’ (Restbosnien), and later this 
year, those of Middle Slavonia. Scattered units in the Agram area will be 
handled individually.” NO 3014, case 11, 72-C/1337/94-95G. 
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of the registrations of the Staff Main Office. 


I believe it is necessary that you immediately concern yourself person- 
ally with these matters. In my opinion this is more important than your 
concern for one ethnic group, such as the South Tyrolian ethnic group 
which alone takes innumerable traveling days per year; if you will review 
your travel diary you will be able to count this year about forty to fifty 
days in Italy, in South and North Tyrol. 

The entire procedure in the settling of the district Lublin also shows 
me that all the beautiful statistics and numbers which are submitted to 
me about the situation and the allocation are more or less untrue. It is 
especially my impression that Dr. Stier is not capable in any way of 
carrying out his assignment and that it is time that this young man serve 
as a simple soldier, be trained and go to the front. 

In a short time I now wish to receive a factual survey: 


(1) what do we still have in the camps 

(2) how many of these people have been lost to agricultural settlements 
through our fault, because we (missing on original) most precious 
and most valuable German (missing) kept and led (missing) 


I ask you to clarify these questions in a thorough clean-up, so that by 
spring of 1943 we will actually have settled the ethnic Germans in 
Lublin and Galicia and that the camps will be empty except for a small 
group of remaining persons. 

I am satisfied with the activity of the German Settlement Company in 
Styria and Carinthia, insofar as it concerns temporary management but 
not with practical settlement. The company must be excluded imme- 
diately from practical settlement. Like the German Resettlement Trustee 
Company, it is full of jurists and is obviously full of people who are 
obdurate officials and who do not have the slightest idea about actual 
life. Both companies must be reorganized by you both as far as its heads 
are concerned as well as its branches. 

Heil Hitler! 
Your 
(signed) H.H.* 


The attack was not entirely justified. Dr. Stier had served in the 
Wehrmacht during the war, and been released for duty with 
RKFDV. Greifelt’s trips to the Tyrol were business trips associated 


NO 2416, V-A/202/18-19. 
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with the welfare of the ethnic Germans in process of resettlement. 
Greifelt happened to have an enthusiasm for this “folk group” un- 
shared by Himmler, just as Himmler’s penchant for the Lublin 
project found little sympathy in Greifelt’s unromantic breast. His 
trips to Italy were associated with special commissions given to him 
by the Foreign Office through Himmler. But as Greifelt’s Nurem- 
berg attorney pointed out, the meat of the attack on Greifelt is 
contained in the last paragraph which seems to discuss only the two 
settlement companies which Greifelt chaired (DAG and DUT). 
Himmler despised bureaucrats who wanted everything in black and 
white. He liked nothing better than to catch them in a mistake or 
a prevarication. But he needed them; he also needed Greifelt, whom 
he now regarded as one of their number; so he only administered a 
back-handed slap.™ 

However, Greifelt took the matter to heart. He was always very 
loyal to Himmler, never allowing criticism of the most naive 
Himmlerisms. (For example, Himmler noted in his secret memor- 
andum on the treatment of the eastern peoples, that ‘“‘children should 
only be taught to count to 500.”’) In the course of December 1942 
Greifelt had Creutz draw up neglected regulations bringing all 
usable Baltic latecomers eastward for settlement, and issued basic 
regulations for the return of the Lithuanians, at long last agreed to 
by Rosenberg. Finally, on December 30, Greifelt went to expostu- 
late with Himmler. A quarrel developed, which resulted in a heart 
attack that very day, amounting to a nervous breakdown. Greifelt 
was sent to a sanatorium at Weisser Hirsch outside Dresden, where 
he remained until May 1943.” 


54 See Greifelt’s reports to Himmler on Italian politics and German-Italian 
relations on May 28, 1942: NO 3182, V-C/241/1-2. On Himmler’s mentality, 
see Greifelt’s testimony: T. 1431-1432. 

5% On Greifelt, see the testimony of an employee, Edgar Hoffmann, T. 889: 
‘an office autocrat, yet not a Nazi fanatic.” The counting to 500 was cited 
by Greifelt at the trial as an example of Himmler’s “silliness” (Greifelt was 
no longer loyal to Himmler or the SS), T. 1679. Creutz’ order 84/I of 
December 9, 1942, on the settlement of Baltic latecomers in Lublin is NO 
4392, V-B/230/58. His order 86/1, of December 15, 1942, on the return of 
Lithuanian ‘‘A” cases is referred to in a subsequent order of April 16, 1943, 
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Thus while German divisions at Stalingrad fought a losing fight 
against encirclement, and German hopes waned for an early ex- 
ploitation of the “German East,” the steady upward course of 
RKFDV organization broke and faltered. In 1943 there were still 
additions and enlargements here and there in the policy, especially 
in Poland. But the guiding forces were different. Himmler increas- 
ingly lost interest in the program. Greifelt never really recovered. 
Hofmann was removed in April. Heydrich was dead, replaced by 
the far less dynamic Kaltenbrunner. Lorenz, who had become rather 
quiet in the years 1939-1941, pushed the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle 
back into the foreground in later years. Hildebrandt was moved 
from Danzig to the Race and Settlement Main Office, to replace 
Hofmann, but in Berlin Hildebrandt took up with anti-Nazis.” 

Above all, Meyer-Hetling’s far-flung projects, resubmitted to 
Himmler in December 1942, were cut off in embryo by the fortunes 
of war.” As a consequence of Himmler’s failure to win power in the 
east, the flowering of the RKFDV program, as experienced by the 
planners and administrators in the years 1941-1942 took place on 
barren ground, a fact of which no doubt some of them were aware. 
In Poland, where Himmler had developed his power, the flowering 
had slightly better roots. But even in Poland, so far as the General 
Government was concerned, Himmler achieved some of his dreams 
at very high cost, because he had to ride roughshod over so much 
of other peoples’ lives and beliefs. 

In summary, the efflorescence of German resettlement and 


NO 4369, V-B/234/65-70. On Greifelt’s illness and his anger with Himmler, 
see his testimony, T. 1640-1643. Documents were taken to Greifelt for sig- 
nature by his personal secretary, Hefermehl: affidavit of Lieselotte Ganser, 
a headquarters typist, Creutz I/20/56-57. 

*6 Himmler’s loss of interest: Greifelt testimony T. 1686 (Greifelt only 
visited Himmler twenty times and Himmler never visited the Kurftirsten- 
damm offices) T. 1433. Greifelt ‘‘a sick man”: affidavit of G. Ilenz, Greifelt 
III/16/33. For Hildebrandt’s anti-Nazi friends: Frau Lerch, Hildebrandt 
IV/96/59-63; Erich Duensing, Hildebrandt IV/97/64-68. 

57 General Plan East: NO 2255, III/90/116. Himmler again returned the 
sketch as not bold enough on January 12, 1943, and Meyer-Hetling dutifully 
enlarged it and resubmitted it in outline “before going further” in February 
1943, NO 2255, III/90/117-119. 
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population policy in 1941-1942 had meant: (1) extension of the ‘“‘con- 
solidation” policy to Alsace-Loraine, Luxembourg, and Slovenia; 
(2) the planning of a system of strong-point, Wehrbauern and SS 
settlements in the eastern General Government and in western 
Russia; (3) the all-out search for ‘“Germanic blood” by racial exam- 
ination among Volksliste applicants, Poles, and others accused of 
sexual intercourse with Germans, Polish orphans, and the peasants 
of the Lublin area; (4) the wide extension of the German National 
List to every possible Pole, sometimes by force, even in the General 
Government; the extension of the procedure to France and Russia; 
(5) the beginning of “refugee resettlement” on a small scale in 
Croatia and Russia and the application of the doctrine of concentra- 
tion of small splinter settlements in these two areas; (6) the develop- 
ment of antinatal legislation for Poles and other Slavic groups (e.g., 
slave laborers); (7) increasing employment of a policy of overt 
genocide. On the other hand, the efflorescence did not mean much 
progress toward the consolidation of a solidly German population in 
the frontier provinces. Nor were the German settlements in Russia 
effectively consolidated. Lastly, there was no move to liquidate the 
German folk groups in Transylvania, the Banat of Temesvar, 
Slovakia, and Hungary. 


Disintegration and Collapse: 
1943-1945 


Inner conflicts and contradictions were peculiarly endemic to 
National Socialism. The German wartime resettlement and popula- 
tion policy, in the hands of Heinrich Himmler, had been founded 
on the spur of a few moments of victory. The withdrawal of a half 
million ethnic Germans from lands delivered by Hitler to the Soviets 
was dressed up in empty, grandiose language about the Thousand 
Year Reich. The age-old dream of a ‘““German East’? was cut down 
for propaganda purposes to the San—Bug river line. Himmler spoke 
of not constructing a personal apparatus, and then engaged in cut- 
throat competition for the right to exploit the new territories. The 
General Government of Poland was scarcely better than a death mill 
for all the Germans, Poles, and Jews sent there. The attack on the 
Soviet Union reopened the ‘German East’’ but laid bare a more 
fundamental problem. Festigung deutschen Volkstums, which had 
been translatable as “‘consolidation of Germandom”’ in the era of 
German withdrawals, now came to mean “strengthening the 
diaspora of Germandom” by concentrated settlement around mili- 
tary strong points in the midst of alien peoples. Himmler talked of 
“encircling” the Poles with German settlements. The Polish people, 
too numerous to destroy, too necessary to starve, began their under- 
ground resistance in earnest after 1941. Lastly, the conditions of total 
war opened a great gulf between the RKFDV program and the 
necessities of (1) production and (2) military manpower consump- 
tion, no longer merely in the General Government, but in the 
161 
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annexed provinces and even in the Berlin offices of Himmler’s 
agencies, where personnel had to be sacrified to the war machine. 

Yet until 1943, as in all Germany, there had been in the agency 
something beyond these conflicts: a sense of direction, an exhilara- 
tion of advance and accomplishment, an absolute assumption of 
victory. As a single man, the personnel units in and out of the 
RKFDV system assumed the rightfulness of the return of the lost 
Polish provinces and the restoration of at least the balance of 1914 
population structure of the region. If there were doubts about the 
expediency or ethics of a particular measure of Polenpolitik (a very 
old word in the German vocabulary) there were none about the 
superiority of deutsche Zucht und Ordnung over polnische Wirt- 
schaft (that is, the superiority of German rigor and order over 
“Polish management’’—a proverbial expression for chaos). The re- 
settlement and population policies for the lands farther to the east 
were always amorphous and highly secret. Himmler knew that 
they were far less subject to approval in his agency, much less among 
the German people. Yet it was a fine thing for Germans to have 
their lines out so far to the east, setting up protective systems so 
that the Greater German Reich was safe. And it was a glorious thing 
for Germans to shove the “Slavic animals” about. 

Yet in 1943 and 1944 the men of the RKFDV system, the bearers 
of the ‘‘“German mission” in the east, reflected the dilemma of the 
German people as a whole. They had to live with disillusionment 
and delay in the realization not only of their dreams—for that is 
relatively possible, but of their immediate expectation. They had to 
work together against disaster. In 1943 and 1944 Himmler hoped 
that his agencies and the Germans of Poland would stand shoulder 
to shoulder behind and beside the hard-pressed Wehrmacht in the 
defense of Greater Germany, welded together by the horror of Bol- 
shevism. This also was to be Hitler’s and Goebbels’ hope until the 
last.’ Instead, disintegration and chaos intervened. There was not 


1On Himmler’s hopes, see W. Frischauer, Himmler (London, 1953), 218, 
230ff. According to Greifelt, Himmler, of all people, was least able to face 
disappointment and delay in the realization of his plans. “It was in the very 
character of the man, influenced as he was by a certain amateurism, to try to 
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time to build up a mentality of defense nor its material and social 
bases among an alien population still far outnumbering the Germans. 

The story of these last two years is dominated by the increasing 
strength of disintegrative forces which gradually made themselves 
felt through the fabric of wishes and hopes. A definite program of 
strategic withdrawal never quite came into focus, while the con- 
flicts of the previous period now grew into sharp prominence. At 
the beginning of the period the Germans were trying to resolve the 
conflicts among themselves, in ideology, in organization, and in 
personality. The economic demands of warfare began to stifle the 
first two, if not the last. The destructive power of a resolute Polish 
people, now necessary more than ever to their conquerors, affected 
policy in a new degree. Finally, the inexorable pressure of the Red 
Army punctuated the most basic conflict of all: that of the Germans’ 
faith in their racial superiority with the reality of an enemy in 
superior numbers, equipped with more arms and an equally power- 
ful conviction born of the Russian nationalist-communist synthesis. 

As a scaffolding underneath the dreams and schemes of Heinrich 
Himmler there had been built up a great apparatus for their realiza- 
tion. It was the members of this apparatus who in the pursuit of 
their more or less circumscribed tasks came in daily contact with the 
conflicts of ideology, organization, and personality and of all three 
with economic, political, and ultimately military reality. The areas 
in which they operated provide a useful frame of reference in exam- 
ining the impact of “‘reality’’ on the National Socialist program of 
resettlement and population manipulation: (1) procurement of 
settlers; (2) care and processing of settlers; (3) settlement activity; 
(4) population policy. 

The war with Russia brought with it some basic modifications in 
the problems involved, and as we have seen, some new fields of 


get away from earlier ideas and questions when he no longer believed they 
would lead to the goal intended. He had a habit of leaving his collaborators 
‘independent’ whenever such a task had to be executed.” There was method 
in Himmler’s madness, after all, but not enough. T. 1688. On Hitler’s hopes, 
see A. Bullock, Hitler: A Study in Tyranny (London, 1952), 655. On 
Goebbels’ hopes, see Curt Riess, Joseph Goebbels (Garden City, New York, 
1948), 303-304. 
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activity were opened up by 1942. With the appearance of Lebens- 
born on the RKFDV scene, five organizations were marshalled 
under the Himmler banner, the Staff Main Office, the Race and 
Settlement Main Office (RuSHA), The Liaison Office for Ethnic 
Germans (VoMi), the Reich Security Main Office (RSHA), and the 
Well of Life Society (Lebensborn). Outside RKFDV, but part and 
parcel of Himmler’s empire after August 1943, was the Ministry of 
the Interior, which managed the DVL procedure, naturalized re- 
settlers and issued marriage control regulations. The Food Ministry, 
in which Darré was now completely replaced by his subordinate 
Backe, was brought into close association with the RKFDV system 
by Greifelt in June 1942, who arranged a “personal union” between 
his Agriculture Section and the Food Ministry’s settlement section 
in the person of Greifelt’s man, Hiege.? With Goering’s decline in 
economic and political power, his Main Trustee Office East (HTO) 
and its sister corporation for real estate became docile collaborators 
with Greifelt, through Winkler and through the Lodz branch office 
of HTO. Close collaboration was insured in 1943 when Edgar Hoff- 
mann of HTO’s Lodz office transferred to Greifelt’s Main Section 
III (economics).’ 

Except for the special case of Lebensborn, it cannot be said of a 
single one of these agencies, or sections of agencies that they handled 
one aspect of one problem area exclusively, or even one area for that 
matter. Rather than give up any suggestion of competency, every 
section of every agency wanted to establish “‘parallel” or “joint” 
controls to “‘share” an area of activity. The supposed position of 
the Staff Main Office at the top of the heap in 1942 was at best a 
case of primus inter pares, insofar as RSHA, VoMi, and RuSHA 
were concerned.* For example, in May 1942 an SS official named 
Tesseraux, acting chief of the Settlement Office of RuSHA, came 
to Greifelt demanding that he turn over the supervision in their 
new homes of all settlers who were SS men, to his office ‘‘for the 


2 Hiege: Item 22 in the summary of an earlier oral report of Greifelt to 
Himmler, NO 3182, V-C/241/6. 

8On HTO: Edgar Hoffmann’s testimony, T. 836ff. 

‘The expression primus inter pares was used by Ehlich at the trial: T. 618. 
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sake of unifying the SS program.” He pointed out that he had 
Himmler’s backing. Greifelt, however, retained control, not with- 
out minor altercations with Himmler—probably because most post- 
settlement supervision was carried out through the Settlement 
Societies and the Settlers’ Advisors of the Food and Agriculture 
Ministry, with which the Staff Main Office now had somewhat 
better and closer relations than did the SS Race and Settlement 
Main Office. 

Another illustration of bitter jurisdictional rivalry beginning in 
the same period but extending into 1943 involves Kaltenbrunner 
and Hildebrandt as chief of RuSHA. On July 16, 1942, the Reich 
Security Office had submitted to the Race and Settlement Office a 
statement that it felt that it should direct the examinations of poten- 
tial re-Germanizeables rather than submit opinions to be used by 
racial examiners in their final decision. In October 1942 Harders, 
second-in-command in the Race Office of RuSHA (under Professor 
Bruno K. Schultz) wrote an emphatic report denying this “right” 
and urging many further “rights” for the Race Office. On the basis 
of these two positions a general conference was finally held on the 
18th of August, 1943, between members of the two agencies, with 
representatives present from the Immigration Center (EWZ), the 
Evacuation Center (UWZ), and the SS headquarters. The result 
was another interagency peace pact on August 19, 1943, concluded 
between Hildebrandt and Kaltenbrunner. In spite of its supervisory 
role, the Staff Office was not involved, perhaps partly because of 
Greifelt’s illness. According even to the new division of competency, 
the preliminary screening was to be made by the Security Police, 
although it was opposed by good racists like Harders who did not 
want prospective re-Germanizeables rejected “merely for anti- 
German feeling.”® 


>On the quarrel: Greifelt testimony, T. 1684; also an affidavit by S. 
Golling, Greifelt IV/87/9. On the welfare work and economic assistance 
available through the Settlement Societies and Settlement Advisors, see Spaar- 
mann’s affidavit, Huebner III/55/16ff. The Food Ministry actually had its 
own man, Benz, at the RKFDV Deputy’s Office in Posen. 

6 Memorandum of the Kaltenbrunner—Hildebrandt conference, and earlier 
basic documents (Unterlagen): NO 1760, NO 1761, in Hofmann VI/132/12- 
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A final illustration of confused jurisdiction involving Lorenz 
comes from the last year of the program and concerns the original 
task of the headquarters: allocation. The Liaison Office chief wrote 
to Greifelt protesting the slowness of the processing of settlers in the 
Silesian VoMi camps. “Your allocation deputies,” he wrote, “took 
four months to allocate 500-600 settlers. Searching for permanent 
allocation is out of the question at this time. Permit the temporary 
allocation agency of VoMi to find a place for these people.”’ No 
area was so sacred to one agency that another did not feel prompted 
to move in—always for good ideological reasons, of course. 

With this interweaving of competencies in mind we now turn to 
the ‘‘problem areas’? themselves to see how they were affected by 
the conflicts between ideologies, organizations, and persons and 
economic, political, and military reality. 


PROCUREMENT OF SETTLERS 

We have already recognized how, in the early stages of the pro- 
gram, the existence of a group to be resettled stimulated the creation 
of an elaborate settlement program. But soon the influence pro- 
ceeded in the opposite direction: the existence of ‘‘settlement terri- 
tories”’ called for new resettlement actions to supply settlers. In 1942 
Himmler and Globocnik sought to use as settlers persons regarded 
by Greifelt and his lawyer colleagues as unsuitable and un-German: 
Slovenes and western expellees ‘‘of good race.” The Liaison Office 
also shared these views, since it too was staffed with persons for 
whom the concept of nationality (Volk) was clearer than race 
(Rasse). These ‘“‘unsuitable” people, from their original resettlement 
onward, were being dealt with differently than ethnic Germans. 
The Liaison Office had had nothing to do with them until Hey- 
drich’s Security Police turned them over to VoMI camps, over 
Lorenz’ protests.” 


13; NO 1763 in case 11, 66-E/2220/1-2; and NO 1600 (Harders’ memoran- 
dum), IV-C/153/64ff. 

™Judgment, case eight, T. 5367-5370 (IWC, V, 142-143). 

® Opposition to non-German settlers: Greifelt testimony, T. 1642, 1646. 
On VoMi (here, the case of Brueckner), cf. affidavit of Ponickau of the 
Immigration Center, Brueckner I/3/19G; also the affidavit of Eilers, Brueck- 
ner [/2/12G. 
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Characteristically, their removal had not been started on Greifelt’s 
initiative. As early as April 25, 1941, on the very heels of the Wehr- 
macht’s entry into Yugoslavia, Heydrich had appointed the Security 
Police commanders in the two special “German” zones of South 
Carinthia and Lower Styria as ‘‘Chiefs of the Resettlement Staff, 
RKFDV.” Only in June 1941 had Himmler put Greifelt in 
complete charge.? In the west the civil governors carried 
out the expulsions in codperation with Heydrich’s offices. 
These expellees came closest in status to the category of 
re-Germanizeables (Wiedereindeutschungsfaligen) suitable for em- 
ployment and reéducation in safe surroundings. But even this 
latter group aroused misgivings in Greifelt’s official circle and 
among Liaison Office personnel charged with their care and 
supervision. 

Thus in the trial the defense was able to present a picture, essen- 
tially true, of attempts by Staff Main Office and VoMi people 
throughout 1942 to cut down on expulsions from the west and south- 
east on the familiar grounds of overcrowding in camps, improper 
procedures, and above all unsuitability for settlement in the east. 
Their resistance was a complete failure, for Hitler himself inter- 
vened in July 1942, urging the fullest codperation between 
Himmler’s agencies and the civil governors who wished to get 
rid of large numbers. The prosecution could show that the 
Staff Office and VoMi met with Gauleiter Wagner, Simon, and 
Burckel that summer and fall to map out evacuations, that 
Greifelt claimed “‘final authority” (in vain) and the racial examiners 
picked out the “‘racially superior” for the east.” A stepping up of 


evacuations of German-Polish DVL registrants in the Douai region 


*Heydrich order: 3344 PS, Hofmann VIII/150/5-6. See also testimony of 
a police official engaged in the Slovene evacuations, T. 544ff., as well as 
NO 3531-T, and NO 5040, TWC, IV 893-897 (Greifelt’s orders). 

10 See Greifelt’s testimony: T. 1654-1661. Testimony of Ehlich on VoMi 
(Brueckner): T. 735ff. On Hitler’s intervention: a circular letter from Lam- 
mers, NG 3022, case 11, 15-C/1022/111-112 (TWC, XIII, 610-611). For the 
prosecution’s case: T. 79-80 (quoting sources). See also a Hildebrandt letter 
of August 5, 1943, NO 4091, V-F/270/57. 
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of northern France also occurred in the fall of 1942 and spring 
of 1943.” 

It was not until 1943, when attacks on the new settlements in the 
Zamoés¢ area south of Lublin by Polish armed bands made the settle- 
ment of rebellious Slovenes and Luxembourgers in such areas 
entirely ridiculous, that Himmler, in spite of his theory that ‘“‘good 
race would tell,” instructed the Berlin headquarters to allocate cer- 
tain of these groups to the Silesian area where they were already 
“temporarily” employed.” But thousands of western expellees were 
still arriving, many of them deported because of desertions from the 
Wehrmacht of a son or husband.” The Slovenes had tapered off, 
due partly to a lack of “good racial material” and also a lack of 
racial examiners, and to a rather conciliatory local policy as com- 
pared with other border areas. Greifelt, now back from the sana- 
torium, hit upon the plan of a process of indoctrinating a certain 
number of the Lorrainers, giving them the ‘‘choice” of settling in 
the Lublin area, and if not, putting them in compulsory labor camps 
in the area, for use in the construction of the ‘‘East Wall,”’ post- 
poned from 1940, now again the order of the day. These people, 
even if they lent their hands to such work, were a far cry from the 
intrepid “‘settler militia” envisaged by Himmler. Newly arriving 
Slovenes also were sent eastward in this fashion.“ Thus a problem 
of disposing of deportees from borderlands outside Poland became 
intertwined with a settlement problem, prompting an ideological 


1 See a letter from the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle to Himmler, March 16, 
1943, NO 2473, case 11, 72-D/1357/85-86G; see also an order of April 15, 
1943, in Lorenz II/23/46—49G. 

12 See Hintze’s order of May 8, 1943: NO 2670, V-F/262/1-3. As recently 
as April 13, 1943, they had been alerted for Lublin. 

13 Wirsich testified that that agency kept a special file of westerners with 
the reasons for their deportations: T. 256-257, 259. About 700 cards of this 
file are among the uncatalogued RKFDV documents at the Departmental 
Records Branch, TAGO, Alexandria, Va. 

14 See a report by Greifelt to the Superior SS and Police Leaders, December 
12, 1942, NO 5391, loose exhibit 791 and a report of March 23, 1943, NO 3996, 
loose exhibit 804 (TWC, IV, 768-771 and 775-779). On the Slovenes, see the 
Harders’ memorandum of October 6, 1942, NO 1600, IV-C/153/64ff. (in part 
only: TWC IV, 771-775). For an account of a Luxembourger’s contribution 
to the Ostwall, cf. testimony of Camille Kasel, T. 1168-1184. 
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disagreement with overtones of personal rivalry (Greifelt and 
Globocnik), finally merging with economic and political factors 
(greater usefulness in the Old Reich, danger of political chaos under 
partisan attack) to produce a “solution” masked as part of the new 
“defensive” program in Polish resettlement and population policy 
which, in fact, was the baldest resort to expediency. 

The first source of resettlers had been those rescued from Bol- 
shevism. We have discussed the second: persons removed from 
border areas as untrustworthy. A third source has also been touched 
on: ethnic Germans endangered by military operations and partisan 
raids. The “Leningrad Germans” were removed in 1942-1943. These 
persons were handled by the Liaison Office throughout their re- 
settlement.” In the case of the Leningrad Germans, the removal was 
in direct contradiction to Himmler’s plans for a German settlement 
in Ingermanland. We have also referred to the problem in the 
western Ukraine (Hegewald conference). In the case of the 
Ukrainian Germans the doctrine of concentration was consistent 
enough with Himmler’s principles, but the location of the settle- 
ments in the Ukraine proper (in Soviet Volhynia) cannot be recon- 
ciled with the perfectly sensible plan of Globocnik to concentrate 
on separating the Poles and Ukrainians in Poland by a strip of 
German settlers. The removal of a third group, the Croatian and 
Bosnian Germans, was entirely inconsistent with the “Southeast” 
plan of preserving German outposts by Volksgruppenrecht treaties, 
two of which had been concluded with Croatia, the state in ques- 
tion. The excuse given, that the persons resettled were splinter 
groups “unable to sustain themselves economically and physically” 
(against partisan raids), does not cover the reproach that they might 
have been more easily joined to stronger and more numerous 
Croatian German communities.” 

Unlike the problem of the Slovenes and westerners, these 


15 On the Leningrad Germans, see a report of Einsatzgruppe A, February 
16, 1942, quoted in the opening statement of the prosecution, T. 87-88. 

16). Schechtman, European Population Transfers 1939-1945, 246, points 
“a that four large villages, Adolfstadt, Windhorst, Troselje, and Brcho, were 
left intact. 
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“refugee resettlements” were not the center of an ideological con- 
troversy. Rather the ideological issues were ignored in favor of the 
new orientation, which might be described as that of “glorified 
emergency.” ““Himmler,”’ said his personal adjutant, General Karl 
Wolff, “was inclined to get necessary things accomplished by cloth- 
ing them in the extravagant language of great projects.”” We have 
seen that personal rivalries played a role here too: a slightly more 
sensible plan of putting the Leningraders into the Baltic area some- 
where, intended anyhow as a resettlement zone, was rejected because 
of Rosenberg’s and Lohse’s resistance. Koch, General Commissar 
for the Ukraine, refused to care for the ethnic Germans at all, if 
he had to do it under the RKFDV; to have removed them entirely 
according to Globocnik’s plan would have meant a defeat for 
Himmler in his struggle with Koch, so he concentrated them in the 
western Ukraine, near Transnistria, in order to be able to look after 
them through his special representative, the Liaison Office official, 
Hoffmeyer, who had an apparatus in the Roumanian-controlled 
area.” 

In Croatia a political motive was involved; the Croatian govern- 
ment was itself engaged in an “agrarian reform” and would hardly 
welcome the displacement of Slavs to make way for Germans, even 
if their removal from other farms made room for Slavs elsewhere. 
Nor were the ethnic Germans in the stronger communities anxious 
to have more German competitors, insured as they were of special 
economic privileges by Pavelic’s folk group laws. When afforded the 
right of option by the Croat government, only 20,000 of an esti- 
mated 30,000 eligible ethnic Germans in “splinter communities”’ 
chose resettlement. Dissatisfied with the showing, Himmler ordered 
new areas of Croatia cleared in January 1943, but no further ethnic 
Germans were transferred until November 1944. The official in 
charge, a certain Lackmann, with his office at Belgrade, had been 
subordinated for this action to Heinz Brueckner, a person already 
overburdened with duties connected with ethnic Germans in the 


1 Affidavit by Karl Wolff, Meyer-Hetling I/28/51-53. 
18On Koch as a bitter enemy of Himmler, see Gisevius, To the Bitter End, 
200-202, 513. 
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Old Reich.” Thus the manpower shortage made itself felt in failures 
to carry through resettlement decisions. 

In all three cases resettlement was supposed to be a measure of 
escape to a better situation. For the Leningrad Germans and the 
ethnic Germans of Croatia this movement to the General Govern- 
ment became the very opposite, as a series of communications 
between Zoerner, the Lublin civil governor, Globocnik, Krueger, 
Frank, and Himmler in the period January to May 1943 indicate. 
Raids by Polish bands resulted in resettler deaths, the destruction of 
farms, thefts of vital equipment and animals and a complete stop- 
page in the production in some areas. For the Ukrainian Germans 
the trip westward did not end at the ‘“‘Hegewald and Halberstadt” 
fortified settlements in the western Ukraine. The whole German 
population of the Ukraine was in movement during the summer of 
1943, at first for “concentration” within the Ukraine, but by August 
the failure of the Germans’ token offensive made clear the danger 
to that area, and a general withdrawal notice was issued by the 
Wehrmacht. By October 1943 the old inhabitants of Hegewald and 
Halberstadt, as well as the new arrivals from Kharkov and Kiev, 
were riding further westward to new homes in Galicia. Some 
traveled across the General Government to Bialystok, to help hold 
the Memel—Narew section of the East Wall rapidly being thrown 
together with concentration camp labor. They went to camps; there 
could be no thought of evacuating Poles at this point. Zhitomir, the 
center of the projected Ukrainian settlement, fell December 31, 
1943-" 

Throughout 1943 ‘refugee resettlement” blossomed as a source for 
the colonization of Poland. About 10,500 ethnic Germans were 
removed from the Byelorussian area in the spring. The concentra- 
tion area, where SS strong points were to form the basis of future 
colonization in Byelorussia, could not await their coming. The local 


19On Croatia, see an affidavit by Preusse of VoMi, Brueckner I/4/23G. 

0 The hegira of the Ukranian Germans is described by Schechtman, Euro- 
pean Population Transfers, 224, basing his account on Donauzettung (of 
Belgrade), November 28, 1943, and Ostdeutscher Beobachter (of Posen), July 
23, 1944. See also the testimony of police official Gerbel, T. 918; affidavit of 
Hangel, Lorenz I/4/39; testimony of Ehlich, T. 597ff. 
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Wehrmacht, Police and SS units under Bach-Zelewski’s ‘‘Anti- 
Partisan Command”? could not protect the Germans. Most of these 
Russian ethnic Germans were not, however, settled in Poland. After 
spending months in Warthegau transit camps while Himmler made 
up his mind to cancel further settlement in the Lublin area as too 
costly, these skilled urban Germans found homes in Luftwaffe bar- 
racks in the Old Reich. Erhard Milch, by special arrangement with 
Himmler, put them to work as foremen over captured Russian air- 
craft workers for which they were ‘‘not exactly ideal, considering 
the security risk.” Here the victory of the economic factor over 
every other settlement consideration is emphasized, but even here 
there is an ideological note: they replaced the last Jewish skilled 
workers and foremen in the Old Reich.” 

The first actual withdrawal of Germans alongside the Wehrmacht 
occurred in February 1943, this month in which the twenty-two 
Stalingrad divisions surrendered and Rostov fell. About 11,500 
refugees of German nationality from the North Caucasus, the 
Kalmyk steppe, and the “Donbass,” registered by Liaison Office 
teams operating alongside Security Police detachments in those 
regions, were transported to the Halberstadt settlement in the 
Ukraine in time to join in Hoffmeyer’s settlement program, then 
at its height. That the registration was not entirely voluntary is 
shown by a letter the defendant Brueckner wrote to a VoMi team 
in Russia on March 3, 1943: ‘‘Resettlement is not a matter of volun- 
tary reporting, but is ordered by the Reichsfiihrer of the SS. There- 
fore those ethnic Germans who refuse to be resettled shall be 
deprived of their identification cards.” To be vogelfrei (outside the 
protection of the law) in Russia meant certain death.” 


21See affidavits of Wallrabe of VoMi, who conducted the Byelorussian 
evacuation: Brueckner I/5-6/27-33G. Affidavit of Erhard Milch: Lorenz 
1/40/89. 
he aa the North Causasus evacuation, see Schechtman, European Popula- 
tion Transfers, 206-207, quoting Ostdeutscher Beobachter, July 23, 1944. 
Schechtman states that the refugees were settled in the General Government 
(Galicia). They probably were transferred there from Halberstadt by July 
1944. See Lorenz-Himmler-Brueckner correspondence January, March 1943, 
quoted in prosecution’s opening statement, T. 68, and judgment, T. 5365- 
5366. 
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Transnistria was not cleared until Odessa itself fell on April 10, 
1944. Concentration of refugees from the Odessa area was carried 
on in the north under Hoffmeyer until the general order to evacuate 
all Transnistria actually was given on May 14, 1944. This postpone- 
ment to the last minute was to be the pattern of resettlements 
throughout 1944: the aim was to conceal the hopelessness of the 
situation from Germany’s allies, first Roumania, later Hungary and 
Slovakia. The Transnistrian ethnic Germans were the last group to 
proceed to the Warthegau camps in any semblance of a planned 
resettlement. Even they were divided up into very small 1000-person 
units and put up in barracks along the way, especially in Hun- 
garian-annexed Yugoslavia and Hungary proper, where the local 
Germans were alerted to assist them. About 350,000 persons were 
removed from the Black Sea area, of which 285,000 were in the 
Warthegau transit and receiving camps by November 1944, having 
had to flee once again westward from the parts of Poland east of 
the Vistula during the summer of 1944.” 

As early as March 23, 1944, Wilhelm Stuckart of the Interior 
Ministry urged the removal from Lublin and Galicia of the more 
“doubtful” of the “German” families (Deutschstammige—‘‘those of 
Germanic ancestry”—roughly comparable to the “re-Germanize- 
ables” of the annexed territories), about 60,000 persons. Whereas 
Stuckart thought they might be sent in equal parts to Danzig—West 
Prussia and Upper Silesia, Greifelt pointed out to Himmler on the 
26th that the appearance of non-German speaking types (though of 
the best race) would be particularly bad in Forster’s area and recom- 
mended that only more secure ethnic Germans go to that area, 
while the balance would have to be distributed in the Sudetengau, 
East Prussia, and the Old Reich. On April 2, Creutz recorded that 
13,200 women and children had arrived at Lodz from Lublin, and 
that 13,800 Galicians were on their way toward Cracow and Katto- 
witz. At the Cracow branch of the Immigration Center (EWZ) all 


3 Transnistrian evacuation: Schechtman, European Population Transfers, 
209-211. Cf. also affidavit of Unruh, Brueckner I/10/42G, and RDV/3, 
RKFDV documents, Departmental Records Branch, TAGO, Alexandria, Va. 
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nonholders of ethnic German passes and resettler passes would be 
held out for screening.” 

In July and August 1944, when the offices of the RKFDV at 
Cracow and Kattowitz and the Lodz EWZ began to deal on a large 
scale with the refugees from Galicia, Lublin, and Bialystok, they 
inaugurated the final phase of German resettlement policy. Up till 
then the removals to Poland had followed the general ideological 
pattern of “consolidation for defense.”” Now the Germans admitted 
that ‘‘temporary” withdrawals were being made, no longer for 
permanent resettlement but to save lives. They used the expression 
“Umquartierung” and avoided “Umsiedlung.”’ The ethnic Germans 
of the areas east of the Vistula could count on returning “‘some 
day,” like those of Slovakia, Hungary, Transylvania, the Banat of 
TemeSvar, and Croatia—more than 500,000o—who were fleeing into 
Austria and the Protectorate.” Ethnic German refugees traveled in 


24 Stuckart-Himmler-Greifelt correspondence on Deutschstammige, March- 
April 1944: NG 3310, NG 3008, case 11, 72-C/1332-1333/78-87G. Greifelt 
wrote bluntly that these “Germans” were in fact “persons of little or no 
German blood” though possessing other good qualities, e.g., good race, 
political value, or economic usefulness. (NO 4004, V-B/223/46-47) Report of 
April 2, 1944, is in NG 3008. 

*>The quiet tragedy as one man experienced it is well expressed in this 
brief narrative: 


“I, Franz Rech, born 4 November 1899 in Ularica, district Doboj, in 
Bosnia . . . was never a member of the NSDAP. My parents had migrated 
in 1898 from Galicia to Bosnia. My ancestors had been Austrians. My native 
tongue is German. In 1942 I lived in the Bosnian village of Alibejowici in 
Bosnia. Numerous Germans lived in that region. The German settlers were 
during the war frequently raided by partisans. Some were plundered and 
murdered. Therefore we were glad when in November 1942 we were re- 
settled in Germany. At first we came to a camp in Litzmannstadt. Today I 
do not know any more by what government office the resettlement was 
carried out. The transportation was carried out by the German police. I do 
not know any more to whom the camp in Litzmannstadt belonged. From 
Litzmannstadt we were resettled in Poland. As compensation for my farm 
which I had left behind in Bosnia I received another farm. At the advance 
of the front lines we again left the place of our resettlement. After a short 
stay in Litzmannstadt we arrived on our flight at Passau. I found here 
quarters in the camp of the VoMi in the monastery Salvatorkolleg/Klosterberg. 
I remained there with my family even after the camp was closed. I am 
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the company of the Reich German businessmen, railway operators, 
and civil administrators of the eastern regions. The native Germans 
of East Prussia poured across Danzig—West Prussia and the Warthe- 
gau, and had to be cared for in tent cities erected in a hostile Polish 
countryside. To make matters worse, bombed-out families from the 
Oder and Baltic cities and even from Berlin were routed eastward 
to the “rich food basket” of western Poland “‘safe behind the 
Vistula.” When Greiser announced in October 1944 plans for the 
orderly evacuation of 1.5 million Germans from the annexed terri- 
tories “if by any chance’’ a crossing of the Vistula should occur, he 
had not even included these East Prussians, Brandenburgers, and 
Pomeranians.” 


CaRE AND PROCESSING OF SETTLERS IN CAMPS 


In the halcyon days of 1939-1940 few resettlers had gotten off 
with less than six to eight months spent in camps awaiting the day 
of settlement. By 1942 Germany proper was filled with camps of 
every description, and a great many of them had become the responsi- 
bility of the RKFDV system. The two general problems of camp 
management and the preliminary processing of potential resettlers 
merged gradually into a broad area of activity which acquired a 
kind of independence from the resettlement or transfer actions 
themselves, and from the policies of settlement in Poland. Because 
so many ethnic Germans had been rejected for eastern settlement in 
the years 1941 and 1942, there were many thousand “‘A”’ types still 
in VoMi camps, unable to find separate quarters. The mayor of 
Linz, in charge of twenty VoMi camps, boasted that “every family 
had a room to itself and every person a bed.”’” Not every Gau could 


working in the monastery. There was no forced labor in the camp durin 
my stay. 4 December 1947.” A defense affidavit: Lorenz III/63/34 (TWC, 
IV, 848). 

= t reports of VoMi Finance Chief Lohl to the NSDAP Treasurer, 
Schwarz, for October and November 1944: NO 5853, NO 5852, Rebuttal 
Book A/878~-879/204-242. Expectation of return: affidavit of Regina Gassen- 
feit of the Banat, Lorenz III/64/41-42. For Greiser’s announcement, see 
Schechtman, European Population Transfers, 361. 

27 “Every person a bed”: affidavit of Wolkersdorfer, Lorenz I/8/55-57. 
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make this boast. The 30,000 ‘““Germanizeables” registered at the end 
of 1942 were also living in such camps, along with Luxembourgers, 
Alsatians, and Lorrainers in ever increasing thousands. Slovenes 
were classified as Germanizeable, much to the disgust of the more 
nationalist-minded Liaison Office personnel like Heinz Brueckner; 
they were nonetheless “confined to barracks” as Altena, chief of the 
Liaison Office camp organization, put it, along with the unreliable 
westerners. Escapees might be shot.” Finally, there were the Polish 
laborers, not quite a million yet in 1942, for whose control the 
Security Police were responsible, shut up in camps more hopelessly 
than the Slovenes or the westerners.” 

We have seen how resettlement mirrored the external and inter- 
nal exigencies of German history from 1939 to 1944 and how, when 
the whole aggressive mechanism stopped and staggered, resettlement 
too became nothing but an inadequate defensive maneuver. It is not 
surprising to find the same conflicts in the Old Reich aspects of the 
resettlement and population policy. Ideological controversy regard- 
ing the nature of “true Germanization,” the quarrel between ex- 
ponents of nationality (Volk) and (Rasse), played a large role in the 
Germanizing of Slovenes and Poles, whom one could only address 
in a foreign language. 

On the whole we can say that the period 1943-1944 did not bring 
a victory for the racists. They were too far from the beliefs of every- 
day Germans, and from the real qualities of the human material 
they were dealing with. Unless one is dead certain that blue eyes 
and blond hair make all the difference in the world, other features 
like intelligence and the capacity to codperate loom larger on the 
average man’s horizon—and certainly on the administrator’s. Fur- 
thermore, as Hofmann, the head of the Race and Settlement Main 
Office, recalled, ‘‘there was danger that Reich Germans would get 
an inferiority complex (not having predominantly Nordic features) 

28 See Himmler’s General Order 19/I of December 15, 1942, uncatalogued 
RKFDV documents, Departmental Records Branch. On Slovene camps: 
Altena affidavit, Lorenz III/58/7. Cf. NO 3229, V-E/319/89-90, and NO 
4261, V-E/335/117ff. 


29 800,000 Polish laborers: Frank Diary, August 18, 1942, quoted in 
German Crimes in Poland (Warsaw, 1947), II, 30. 
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and that, in place of class war, which the FuArer abolished, a race 
war would break out.’”’ Racial examiners who began the war as 
Rassereferenten became Eignungsprifer (that is, “racial experts” 
became the more neutral ‘“‘character examiners”’); the racial examina- 
tion, whether for ethnic Germans, Volksliste, re-Germanization, for 
orphans or Poles guilty of sexual relations with Germans, was always 
concealed as a medical examination. The very fact of racial exam- 
ination was conveyed in the propaganda publications as ‘a check of 
hereditary qualities,” by which one might understand the search for 
diseases and weaknesses, especially if one chose.” 

It would be wrong to imagine Himmler or his lieutenants in the 
SS Race and Settlement branch giving up some of their racial 
orientation; in 1943 they were avidly seeking to extend the implica- 
tions of race to broader fields of marriage control, a screening of 
Russian and American prisoners of war and the qualifications for 
German citizenship.” Moreover, the rise of the young ultraracist 
Schwalm in 1943 to be Staff Leader of RuSHA (a kind of executive 
secretary) showed that RuSHA was not toning down its racism “‘in 
order to become a welfare agency of the SS,” as Richard Hildebrandt 
asserted at his trial.” Nevertheless, emergency measures pre- 
dominated, very much akin to the situation in the resettlement field. 
We have seen how Meyer-Hetling, at Himmler’s demand, was re- 
furbishing his program to include Byelorussia as a too per cent 

30 “Race war’: Hofmann testimony, T. 3202. Concealment of racial criteria: 
affidavit of Grohmann, Hofmann VIII/184/1-2. 

81 Harders wanted to control all alien marriages of Reich and ethnic Ger- 
mans, and to conduct a racial examination on every applicant for Reich 
sacegieaen NO 1600, IV-C/153/64ff. (partially in TWC, IV, 771-775). A 
plan to classify Russian PW’s, Russian civilians, and American PW’s as re- 
Germanizeable: affidavit of Schoepke, Brueckner I/1/4. Himmler shed croco- 
dile tears in a letter to Pohl in August 1944 at finding a Russian civilian with 
his mother’s exact maiden name, Maria Heyder: NO 3980, case 11, 72-G/ 
1418/91G. On American PW’s, see affidavit of Rimann on a segregation 
actually carried out in 1943, Lorenz I/3/21-22. Also a Lorenz letter to 
Himmler of February 14,'1944, asking if a study of the PW’s should be 
made: NO 2746, case 11, 72-C/1321/31-33G. 

For the rise of Schwalm: At Lodz RuSHA office since September 1940 
(age 30), T’. 1333; took over supervision of RuSHA tasks at Lodz December 


1940, T. 1406. In Wehrmacht September 1941-March 1943, T. 5301. RuSHA 
Chief of Staff to the end of the war, T. 40, 55. 
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German settlement area instead of a mere outpost area, while VoMi 
teams were making preparations for the emergency removal of the 
local Germans there. The case was similar in regard to processing. 
Shortly after Himmler called Greifelt and his lawyers on the carpet 
for not sending Globocnik enough people from the camps (where- 
upon a great many “‘A”’ types were reclassified as “borderline cases’’), 
Kaltenbrunner wrote to Greifelt (March 6, 1943) that it was out of 
the question to send Immigration Office teams to Halberstadt in 
the Ukraine, owing to loss of personnel and a huge backlog of work 
in the Polish camps. He suggested that the 35,000-40,000 Halber- 
stadt Germans be brought directly to Galicia without processing.™ 
Nor were those who went to Bialystok in the fall screened or natural- 
ized. It turned out that they had plenty of time for that in the 
Warthegau camps throughout 1944, but there were very few Immi- 
gration Office teams intact and only twenty racial examiners 
operating in the east.™ 

In other words, 1943 and 1944 saw not fewer persons being put 
through the dreary vicissitudes of camp life but more, under the 
pretext of strengthening Germandom. In January 1943 the Volks- 
deutsche Mittelstelle finally took over the unified welfare responsi- 
bilities for Germanizeable Poles and Slovenes as well as ethnic 
Germans in the Old Reich, who up till then had been cared for 
through the League for Germans abroad, in other words, through 
the party. This work had been carried on by the party under the 
heading Volkische Schutzarbert (Nationality Protection), but when 
Heinz Brueckner became manager of a VoMi department to handle 
this task, he changed the name to Kameradschaftsarbeit (Friendship 
Work) as if to remove the nationalist (Volkisch) tone. The Volks- 
deutsche Mittelstelle had once been a party organ. It had taken on 
a good deal of the bureaucracy of a state agency, perhaps through its 
associations with the Foreign Office. Exactly in this “welfare 
activity” in the Old Reich VoMi revealed its bastard origins, helped 


33 Kaltenbrunner’s letter is NO 4184, VI-B/359/39-42. 
3 Few teams intact: affidavit of Unruh, Brueckner I/10/42G. 
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along by Brueckner, an ex-trade unionist turned National Socialist 
and still regarded as an ‘“‘ex-Red” in Security Service files.* 

As we have seen, Brueckner fought mildly against an enlarge- 
ment of the expression “Deutsch’’; he was equally unwilling to 
apply it to German-dialect-speaking westerners who denied their 
Germandom and to opportunistic Ukrainians and Poles who 
‘learned German eagerly” as so many newspapers reported in 1943 
and 1944. ‘“‘Friendship Work,” with its little services so typical of 
a party auxiliary, such as advising settlers about professional 
matters (Einwandererberatung) and collecting used clothing and 
furniture (Patentschaftsarbeit), its bulletins and resettlers’ maga- 
zines, its tracing service and legal aid, was a thorn in the side of 
the party people, and they insisted on carrying on their own parallel 
services—thus making it possible for Brueckner’s lawyer to argue at 
the trial that Brueckner, who was indeed active in the resettlement 
actions at the same time, could simply neglect the field. Ehlich, his 
collaborator at the Reichssicherheitshauptamt, testified differently: 
he said that he had a good deal to do with him, thus giving the lie 
also to the testimonial of a certain Eilers, also of VoMi, that 
Brueckner ignored his responsibilities for making DVL III’s and 
IV’s toe the political mark.* In Brueckner one is confronted with a 
man who perhaps would have liked to ignore the police aspects of 
his SS allegiance. Like Greifelt, he was happy in a bureaucratic 
governmental position, and not one of the enthusiasts for all that 
the NSDAP stood for: eternal warfare and conquest. Unlike Creutz, 
at Greifelt’s headquarters, he was not a cynical, passive defeatist. 
In 1944 he could still send a colleague, Paul Godzik, to Lodz to 
fight for linguistic-ethnic criteria in the naturalization of the holders 
of Ukrainian DLV cards issued by Rosenberg’s officials in colla- 
boration with the VoMi teams. He was opposed by Dongus and 
Schwalm, of RuSHA, who upheld a strictly racial point of view. 
It was his office also, in 1944, which secured permission for the 


5 Brueckner called a Red for opposition to SS Race Office schemes in 1943: 
Affidavit of Schoepke, Brueckner I/1/4G. Ehlich testimony on Kamerad- 
schaftsarbeit, T. 599, 735. Cf. also Wirsich, T. 343-344. 

%Ehlich testimony, T. 578-579. Eilers’ affidavit, Brueckner I/2/12G. 
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35,000 Russian Mennonites (an ethnic German group in the strict 
sense) to omit the naturalization oath forbidden by their religion, a 
simple political stratagem, yet the antireligious party and SS were 
up in arms.” 

Economic problems, however, dominated the decisions about camp 
life and processing from 1942 on. Whereas the German economy of 
1940 could support 500,000 persons in marginal or nonproductive 
activities for the sake of a great scheme, the German defense machine 
of 1943 badly needed every skill and every broad back and arm. 
As early as September 1941 Greifelt had written in genuine alarm 
to Heydrich that agricultural workers once lost to trade and indus- 
try because of delays in settlement were virtually irreclaimable. 
Himmler upbraided Greifelt in December 1942 because, by failing 
to allocate settlers according to the proper principles, he had lost 
German farmers for the economy. While Greifelt was unhappily 
repressing his aggression in a sanatorium, Frank and even Krueger 
were telling Himmler what Greifelt perhaps would like to have said: 
that the disturbance of the General Government’s food production 
was too great to justify allocation of more settlers to the Lublin 
area, even if the camps could have been cleared thereby. 

The economic pressures on the RKFDV program gave Hans 
Ehlich of the Alien Section (B) in the Home Defense Group (III) 
of the Reich Security Main Office (RSHA) plenty to do with the 
“Old Reich” aspects of RKFDV from 1942 on. Not only was the 
mood of the camp inmates of the later years different, owing to a 
toning down of the whole settlement enthusiasm, but the inmates 
were either different people or disgusted and apathetic camp veterans. 
The different people were often those who were indeed refugees 
(Baltic latercomers, Leningrad or Byelorussian ethnic Germans, 
Croatian Germans) with eyes trained back to the alte Heimat, or 
else they were members of some Zwischenschicht (intermediate 
nationality group) making the best of a bad bargain. At the worst 


37 Godzik: Brueckner I/9/39-40G. Mennonites: Affidavit of Unruh, 
Brueckner I/10/41-41aG; also of Pastor Emil Haendiges, Lorenz III/56/ 


36-37. 
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they were participants in a general strike (Luxembourg) or the rela- 
tives of executed partisans (Slovenes). Once they had been classified 
“A,” all knew that there was no hope of restitution in kind and 
no hope of economic independence. They were handed Reich bonds 
which they could not cash and ordered to sign a quittance. Refusing 
to sign was of no avail; their names were entered in the Reich 
record of indebtedness and if they were too loud, on the Gestapo 
blotter.* 

More difficult were the cases of Baltic ethnic Germans who in the 
course of 1942, anticipating reclassification into ““O” category, took 
French leave of the camps or the work places and arrived at their 
old home towns. They were difficult to bring back, because Rosen- 
berg’s Ministry of the East liked to use them. It seemed ridiculous 
to crowd them back into camps where their removal had made a 
precious bed or two free, especially since they could no longer be 
used in Lublin, for which they were intended when they left. 
Greifelt or Creutz had the wonderful idea of solving several prob- 
lems at once: They should be drafted into the Wehrmacht! Thus 
the latter was pacified, being rebellious at the resettlers’ deferments; 
the Ministry for the East was not permitted to make light of the 
RKFDV agencies’ rulings (not unimportant in the larger Rosen- 
berg-Himmler struggle); and justice was accomplished. A certain 
amount of settlement material had to be forgone (some of the 
escapees went not from barracks but from the new homesteads given 
them by the Fihrer), but in 1943 there were still more candidates 
than empty settlement plots.” 

It might be said that the continued importation of Poles into the 
Old Reich (1,356,859 on the 30th of June, 1944) was a case of an 
economic interest which coincided with the basic policy of cutting 


88See the measures for “taking a family or individual out of the procedure” 
(what Himmler had said was impossible): NO 5390, a letter referring to the 
basic order of December 12, 1942, addressed to Brueckner, dated August 8, 
1944, Rebuttal Book A/879/243. Wirsich spoke unfeelingly of “‘A” types’ 
“stubborn” attitudes: T. 263. Cf. item one in the directive issued by Hoffmann 
on compensation, July 16, 1942, NO 3077, V-B/239/82. 

89NO 3865-3871, VI-B/365/65-77; and Greifelt testimony, T. 1622-1623. 
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down the percentage of Poles in Poland. When we recall, however, 
the anxieties of Greifelt early in 1939 regarding the effect of large 
masses of alien blood injected into the Reich, and observe the 
attempts of RKFDV agencies in 1943 and 1944 to persuade the 
Labor Offices and private employers to choose Germanizeable Poles 
and Slovenes (they were of course not anywhere near the number 
needed), we get a picture of racist dismay and disillusion. It was of 
course true that, objectively regarded, the method of incarcerating 
one million Poles, under the meanest conditions and often separated 
from their wives or husbands, was certain to diminish that group’s 
contributions to the future generation. The Germans helped this 
condition along after 1943 by another measure which fits in well 
enough with economic necessities: the provision of easy abortions 
for these people.” 

The impact of large-scale military retreats after July 1943 and 
throughout 1944 on the camp situation has already been referred to. 
As one of the employees of the Warthegau RKFDV office remarked: 
“The Black Sea Germans were not settled; they were sheltered. We 
were not a settlement team but refugee commissioners.” Nor were 
these newcomers the only ones to be affected. In April 1944 Stier 
of the Allocation Section at headquarters was still arranging to ship 
Dobruja ethnic Germans evacuated in 1940 to camps in Luxem- 
bourg and Lorraine “near their relatives,” who had presumably been 
settled earlier on the properties of deported persons.” In the middle 
of 1944, before the great influx from the southeast which began to 
appear in the Austrian provinces in late October 1944, Liaison Office 
camps throughout the Old Reich numbered 1800. We know that 
many of them were empty, from protesting letters of party persons 
who had other uses for them. They were not all empty by any 
means, and they ranged in size from 500-1000 persons to the 3000- 


“Polish laborers: Kaczmarczyk, Polonizacja 1 Repolonizacja, 289. On 
abortions, see below, pp. 202-203, 221. 

‘1 “Refugee commissioners”: affidavit of Margarete Rahner, Huebner 
IV /69/211-215. 

“2 Dobruja ethnic Germans: NO 5212, V-G/697/114-115. 
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5000 category. The camps in the Lodz area, on the other hand, were 
of 60,000 to 100,000 capacity.“ 

The German practice of providing each camp with a single 
German doctor from the area and sending the seriously ill to a local 
hospital simply could not work for the large camps of 1944, especi- 
ally with all German doctors serving three or four agencies and the 
hospitals filled with wounded. Resettler doctors were of course avail- 
able and were organized through the German Red Cross as were 
other emergency welfare tasks.“ Welfare—providing people with 
the means of survival—fought its way to the fore in the year 1944 
over ideological quarrels and jurisdictional disputes. In terms of 
processing there was a considerable emphasis on the securing of 
citizenship by enlistment in some organization such as the Wehr- 
macht, the Waffen SS, the Police, Organtsation Todt, and the Reich 
Labor Service. Himmler forbade the use of the expression “ethnic 
German’”’ as too easily used pejoratively; and in January 1945 a 
Wehrmacht circular prepared by the Interior Ministry in agreement 
with the RKFDV provided commanders with a whole list of status 
designations ranging from Reich German (“to be used sparingly’’) to 
Deutschstimmige (“not to be used; provided only for recognition 
purposes; =staatenloser Bewerber deutscher Staatsangehérigkeit” 
or “‘stateless candidate to become a German subject). Military neces- 
sity, if it did not force the abandonment of precious National 
Socialist language, forced it underground!“ 


SETTLEMENT ACTIVITY 


Scarcely a more fitting place to resume the story of settlement 
could be found than the teletype of Krueger of January 28, 1943, 
to Himmler from the General Government. This message describes 


481800 camps: Judgment, T. 5363. Lorenz’ explanation of empty camps, 
sent to Himmler’s adjutant Brandt in June 1943: NO 2862, Rebuttal Book 
A/873/175-177: ‘““We can’t let the church have anything back!” 

44 Medical care: affidavit of Drs. Hubloher and Kausch, Lorenz III/60, 
62/17, 19. 

* NO 3738, an Interior Ministry decree of May 23, 1944, VI-A/221/37-39. 

“Ethnic German” forbidden in SS 4603.K75, a Brueckner letter of 
March 1944. The army circular is NG 3773, case 11, 72-D/1368/141G. 
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how the newly founded German village of Cieszyn in the county of 
Hrubieszow was attacked by Polish farmers deported from Zamoéé 
county. Forty-five persons were killed, fifteen of them members of 
the newly created Home Guard, who had not yet received weapons, 
and a certain number of women. The villages of the perpetrators 
were going to be destroyed by the District Police in codperation with 
the Luftwaffe. Himmler wired back February 2: “The retaliatory 
measures as intended are to be carried out ruthlessly, so that this 
will definitely be the last raid in the area of German settlement. If 
necessary whole villages have to be annihilated.” 

Globocnik had gotten 4000 persons settled in the Zamosé area 
by Christmas 1942. A further 4ooo were settled during the month of 
January. A breakdown of the 886 persons processed for settlement 
by the resident processing team between February 10 and 28 shows 
that 660 came from the neighboring county of Krasnystaw and 159 
from the Zamoé¢ area itself. Twenty-one per cent of the Krasnystaw 
“ethnic Germans” had to be rejected as falling in group IV of the 
racial classification index. Not all the Germans were settled in purely 
German villages, as Globocnik had advocated.“ Dr. Zygmunt 
Klukowski, a resident of the region, testified that to his village of 
Sebrsebrzeszyn of originally 5000, not only 3000 Jews but 300 Ger- 
mans were added! By the time the Germans appeared, a good many 
of the Poles and Jews had been removed to camps. He stated that 
of 691 villages in the county of Zamos¢, 297 were wholly or partly 
evacuated by July 1943. He estimated that 110,000 Poles and Jews 
were removed from the area, males and females of working age 
going to forced labor in the Auschwitz Hydrogenation Plant, the 
rest going to the other 394 (‘‘Z’’) villages. Poles of racial types I and 
II, as established by a crude check (Grobauslese) on the spot, were 


47 The teletypes are NO 2780 and NO 2781, V-G/661-662/10-11 (TWC, 
IV, 871-872). 

48.Nine thousand figure from a report by Zoerner, the Lublin district 
governor, February 24, 1943, NO 2418, V-A/204/33. A total of 12,000 was 
estimated on May 31, 1943, German Crimes in Poland, II, 33, quoting Frank 
Diary. See the Immigration Office team report of February 28, 1943: NO 3210, 
V-B/220/16-17. 
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sent to the Lodz Race and Settlement Office for possible inclusion 
in the re-Germanization procedure. 

It appears that there were two waves of evacuation and two waves 
of settlement in the General Government during 1943, both in the 
first eight months. The first wave (through March 1943) probably 
exhausted all the available ‘‘material” the Staff Office could get 
ready, while at the same time creating such a disturbance through- 
out the Lublin district that a temporary halt seemed advisable. 
Lublin’s Governor Zoerner wrote to Frank on February 24, 1943, 
stressing the flight “‘to the hills” of so far undeported sections of the 
deported population, thus creating new partisan bands, the high 
consumption of police personnel: 500 regular officers and 80 special 
duty people, and the agricultural collapse: milk deliveries in Hrubies- 
zow fell from 2.5 million liters to 600,000 liters, a figure he con- 
trasted with the Germans’ boast that they had raised their milk 
deliveries in Zamoéé from go,o00 liters to 360,000 liters. SS and Police 
Leader Krueger, in a report of March 27, corroborated some of these 
observations while minimizing the ill effects as best he could.” 
Greifelt on his return from the sanatorium in May was called in for 
a conference on the subject, where, he claimed at the trial, Himmler 
“saw the light.” 

Greifelt called attention at his trial to a file note dated May 12, 
1943, which states that “the settlement procedures (in the General 
Government) are to be continued within the realm of possibility,” 
and notes that an effort must be made to place the evacuated Poles 
“somewhere else’’ and to eliminate the remaining 300,000 to 400,000 
Jews remaining in the General Government. Greifelt asserted that 
this file note was Himmler’s way of getting out of an embarrassing 
position.” This argument may be valid in that the new deportations 
of the summer could have stemmed from new events: (1) the provo- 
cation of a letter of May 25 addressed to Hitler by Frank in which 

47QOn Zamos¢é: Z. Klukowski, Zbrodnie niemieckie w Zamoyjszczyznie 
(Warsaw, 1946), 45ff., and his testimony, T. 1022-1038. 

 Zoerner’s report is NO 2418, V-A/204/33-47. Krueger’s report: NG 


4621, case 11, 72-A/1291/43-57. See also NO 3556, case 11, 84/2623/18-20. 
51 File note of Himmler: NO 3173, V-A/212/60. Greifelt testimony, T. 


1643-1645. 
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he pettishly catalogued the major and minor crimes of Himmler, 
Globocnik, and Company; and (2) the realization that the Volhynian 
and Transnistrian settlements of the Ukraine were in too exposed a 
position and might have to be withdrawn into the Lublin area as 
well as into Galicia and Bialystok. 

In any case, on July 3, 1943, Himmler wrote to Frank acknow- 
ledging an undated verbal agreement arranged through Lammers 
and stating: ‘‘We must not be too timid; with the greatest prudence 
and consideration that is possible, we still have to put up with one 
short-term difficulty or another.” He announced that a neighboring 
county (Bilgoraj) had been subject to a large-scale antipartisan action. 
It would be repopulated with mixed Ukrainian and Polish farmers 
from the Zamoéé area. He also announced plans for making Lublin 
a German city when it had attained a 30 to 4o per cent German 
population, an end to be achieved by transferring about 20,000 Poles 
“elsewhere in the General Government.” (As if Frank had nothing 
else to do!) As for his other statement that Alsatians, Lorrainers, 
and Slovenes “‘of good (racial) substance’’ would be settled in the 
region, we know that Greifelt’s scheme for “voluntary”’ settlement 
of these people after indoctrination amounted only to the creation 
of East Wall construction camps.” 

The contradictions in this last spurt of resettlement enthusiasm are 
apparent. The untoward economic effects are silently admitted. In- 
creased requirements for security control are handled by the rubbing 
out of human habitations on a large scale. Instead of a separation of 
Poles and Ukrainians they are mixed, in order to achieve a tactical 
advantage: simplicity of control. The old technique of raising the 
percentage of Germans by dispersing the Polish population is 
resorted to, an “‘effective” method but inclined to exaggerate German 
strength. Finally, the ‘“‘good’’ racial material is to be brought 
physically into the region and established by all the best methods of 
police brutality. Where is the recognition that “‘resettlement means 


‘2 The Frank letter (handed to Himmler by Lammers, who intercepted it): 
NO 2202, V-A/205/48-49. Himmler’s “reply”: NO 2444, V-A/201/19-22 
(TWC, IV, 868-870). 
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transplanting,” once expressed by Greifelt? Had the organic theories 
of Blood and Soil been forgotten? 

While the Lublin experiment hung fire, the Staff Office turned 
to four areas adjoining that district in the hope of creating a broad 
border of Germandom from Lithuania to the Carpathians. Of all 
the areas dealt with in Meyer-Hetling’s general plan for the East, 
Lithuania was one of the few actually settled with Germans— 
though mainly with its own errant ethnic Germans, who were per- 
mitted to return “temporarily” even if they were classified “‘A.”* 
The Lithuanian action had a double relation to the over-all eastern 
policy. First, the Memel river (Niemen) “‘line’”’ was intended as the 
northern defense bastion of the East Wall, west of which alien 
populations were to be removed. The second aspect was the result 
of the impracticality of the first proposition: by no means every 
farm west of the river could be cleared. The result was that Poles 
who had infiltrated this region over recent decades were removed to 
the General Government while few Lithuanian families were dis- 
turbed.* No doubt this policy conformed to the stipulations of the 
local officials of Rosenberg’s apparatus: they did not mind getting 
rid of the Poles, for that was the dearest wish of the Lithuanian 
people they governed! 

South of Lithuania and East Prussia there extended a long, narrow 
strip of territory on either side of the Narew river, notably unpro- 
ductive agriculturally, and rather more forested than most adjoining 
areas. Up until June 1941 only the western half had been German: 
it had been given the status of an East Prussian Regierungsbezirk 
and named after the German form of its chief city: Zichenau 
(Ciechanéw). Until 1942 Erich Koch, the East Prussian Gauwleiter, 
had tried to keep settlers out of the region, which he declared was 
reserved for the settlement of “his own peasants”’ after the war, by 
what he called the ‘Koch Foundation,” an agency already in exist- 
ence. However in 1942 about 20,000 Reich Germans were admitted 


3 Letter of Greifelt to the chief of the Immigration Center, September 25, 
1942: NO 4640, V-B/235/71-72. The “A” types were to be “temporary 
guests”: NO 4639, RKFDV order of April 16, 1943, V-B/234/65-70. 

4 Deportation of Poles from Lithuania: Report of the Gebietskommissar 
at Schaulen, March 1, 1943, NO 4677, V-A/215/88-89. 
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to the area, mostly officials and businessmen. Thirty-six hundred 
Lithuanian and 1ooo Bukovinian ethnic Germans were also settled 
by the local RKFDV deputy, Ehbrecht, in collaboration with Koch’s 
East Prussian Settlement Company. In 1943 Himmler wrote asking 
that 5000 more families be settled in the region, “‘to end an undesir- 
ably long stay in the camps, to utilize existing production facilities 
which East Prussians are not currently able to carry out (being in 
the Wehrmacht), and to develop the region for these people on their 
return. (The fiction of trusteeship was still mained!)* It is not clear 
whether these families in whole or in part ever found their way to 
Zichenau; certainly no great population was created by 1944. 

The more eastern part of this region had been part of the Soviet 
Byelorussian Republic, although it was essentially a Polish area. Its 
capital was at Bialystok, from which the area took its name. The 
area was never quite attached to the Reich proper, although its 
administration fell to Koch. Its heyday of settlement was definitely 
short-lived, extending from August 1943 until August 1944, exactly 
in between the two successively fateful Soviet summer offensives. 
Here, as in the other northern regions, there was no large-scale 
evacuation of Poles; after destroying the Jewish population of the 
cities, the Germans left the Polish countryside comparatively un- 
disturbed, lodging the arriving ethnic Germans in temporary 
camps.” 

The Germans always regretted having to cede Eastern Galicia 
with its oil and its old German colonial traditions to Soviet Russia, 
especially since German troops had entered Lwéw (‘‘Lemberg”’) in 
September 1939 before the Red troops. When it was reoccupied in 
1941 it was the only addition which Hans Frank won for himself, 


88 Germany: Basic Handbook, Part III, Occupied Europe (1944), 15. Afh- 
davit of Golling of the Staff Main Office: Meyer-Hetling II/84/111G. Cf. also 
affidavit of Gerlach of the Central Land Registry on “trouble” with Koch, 
Meyer-Hetling II/85/112-113G (TWC, IV, 987-988). Correspondence between 
Himmler and Koch: NO 4878, NO 4879, V-G/666-667/16-19. Greifelt letter 
to Himmler, urging him to use Zichenau, August 17, 1943, NO 2772, V-A/ 
209/56-57. 

*6On the status of the district, see NG 3480, case 11, 15-C/1009/1-3, a 
letter of Ehrensburger, Interior Ministry official, dated August 30, 1941, 
citing a Fuhrer decree of August 15, 1941. 
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in spite of his request to extend his frontiers eastward in the best 
traditions of 1772." Probably the motive for assigning him ‘‘Galicia,” 
as the Germans persisted in calling the area, was the desire to re- 
create the old unity with the sections west of the San, regardless of 
the vaunted National Socialist desire to separate the Polish and 
Ukrainian peoples once for all. Wachter, the District Governor, and 
his staff were in fact old K. u. K. (Katserlich und Kéniglich: Im- 
perial and Royal, that is, Austro-Hungarian) officials. Wachter was 
one of the few governors who was an SS man; yet, except for the 
drive for a registration of Deutschstammige conducted by Frank in 
1943, Galicia was not the scene of any avid settlement activities. 
Nothing could speak louder for the role of personality in this history 
than that fact: Austrian Galicia had to take a back seat for Russian 
Lublin as a settlement area because Globocnik was in Lublin. 

When difficulties arose in Lublin in March 1943 Krueger sug- 
gested that perhaps Galicia had been neglected. In August Greifelt 
arranged for the settlement there of 1500 ethnic Germans from 
Soviet Volhynia along with 200 Bosnian families “for whom there 
was no room in Lublin.” The idea of the mixture was twofold: the 
Bosnians could teach the Volhynians from the collective farms the 
virtues of private management and at the same time provide a 
supply of males for the natural superfluity of women among the 
Volhynians. (Most of the men were in the Red Army.) The next 
March Greifelt listed a total of 7500 settlers as being in Galicia, 
truly a tiny figure, but then he only listed 8000 for Lublin. Lublin 
had resettled its 5300 local ethnic Germans in concentrated fashion 
in the southern counties, whereas no such action had been taken 
with the 11,500 DVL registrants of Galicia. Only 4400 of these had 
received unconditional citizenship—which is not surprising when 
we recall that Galicia had been “‘cleared” of ethnic Germans in 1939, 
leaving only very doubtful types of registrants by 1943.” 

Before leaving the story of this latter-day spurt in settlement, 


‘7On the status of “Galicia,” see the Fuhrer decree of July 17, 1941: 
Greifelt II/54/61-62G. 

8 August 1943 settlement plans: NO 2772, V-A/309/74-75; March 1944 
settlement report: NO 4005, V-B/224/48. 
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which we have seen was (1) small in numbers, (2) confined to camp 
settlement only, and (3) concocted on short notice, it is perhaps 
worthwhile to ask after its meaning. Aside from Globocnik’s not 
insignificant power drive, there was a grain of common sense in 
his defense scheme. Its extension north and south was never more 
than half-hearted, perhaps because there were not enough Globoc- 
niks. The feverish construction of earthworks as an East Wall in 
1944 was not a unified undertaking, but like the “‘fortifications”’ 
which American soldiers found inside the Reich, was the spotty 
product of the zeal of some party or SS official or a rear echelon 
army commander. Was there any reason to hope to hold these areas? 
Perhaps the answer lies in the faith Himmler seems to have cherished 
long after these areas were lost, that he could make an anti-Bolshevik 
deal with the west. Perhaps he believed that his ‘“‘curious notion of 
an SS state” (as Trevor-Roper puts it) would fulfill the task which 
the allies gave to the German forces in 1919. Perhaps underlying 
the military will-o’-the-wisp of “defense bastions of Germandom”’ 
there was the old hope of the generals of 1918, that though the war 
on the battlefield was lost, a victor’s peace could be prepared for the 
conference table. Certainly Himmler and Hitler dwelled often and 
openly enough on 1918 to suggest this preoccupation.” 


PopuLATION PoLicy 


It has already been pointed out that changing the population 
structure of Poland was not merely handing ethnic Germans the 
keys to a Polish farm or a Jewish apartment house. By January 1943 
the Germans had physically removed about one million Jews and 
one million Poles from the annexed eastern territories—probably 
maximum figures.” They had physically replaced them with about 
400,000 ethnic Germans plus another 500,000 Reich Germans whose 
settlement was more or less voluntary and not the task of the 


58See Count F. Bernadotte, Fall of the Curtain (London, 1945); and Paul 
Hofmann, Da Hitler a Himmler (Rome, 1945). 

On deportations: E. M. Kulischer, Displacement of Population (Mon- 
treal, 1942), 36; Schechtman, European Population Transfers, p. 353; Germany: 
Basic Handbook, Part Ill, 61. 
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RKFDV system. The Reich Germans were almost all city dwellers, 
officials and business people attracted to the east by party propa- 
ganda and settled by arrangements with the economic chambers of 
the Gau organizations and with the Main Trustee Office East 
(HTO). Instead of there being roughly one German to 13 non- 
Germans as in 1939, there were in January 1943 only between 3 and 
4 non-Germans to every “German” in the annexed territories. This 
had, of course, been partly achieved through the high pressure sales- 
manship done on the German National List in 1942." Such trans- 
formations were inevitably less apparent ‘“‘on the ground,” especi- 
ally to the persons familiar with the national conditions of the areas, 
than they were (1) to the reader of exultant National Socialist articles 
in popular and even semitechnical periodicals; or (2) to the casual 
visitor to a city like Posen or to the admiring visitor being conducted 
through a model settlement in mountainous Upper Silesia. 
Greifelt’s office was perfectly aware that it could not turn blithely 
eastward following Himmler’s pipedreams, to leave what it had 
transplanted so painstakingly to grow or wither of itself. The argu- 
ment of Meyer-Hetling’s attorney at his trial that a very large part 
of the work of the Planning Office and even of the original General 
Plan for the East of May 1942 was concerned solely with the annexed 
portions of Poland is almost certainly true. It is also true that the 
professor preferred to let others do the dry-as-dust ‘‘clerks’ and jurists’ 
work” of bringing order to the scrambled ownership status of all 
the property in the area.” He liked to bring out directives on the 
ideal shape of villages, the amount of greenery along highways, and 
the traffic arrangements for many a future metropolis which was 
still in 1942 a muddy Polish village.“ But the filling out of 


61 A total of 1.5-2 million DVL registrants is given in German Crimes in 
Poland, 1, 242. 

6 See the sketch of the original Meyer-Hetling plan in NO 2255, III/go/ 
108-113. 

§§ On the very complex problem of Polish property, see Neues Bauerntum, 
December 1940, articles by Heinz Fiedler and Karl Jelkmann, Meyer-Hetling 
IT /81-82/ 100-102. 

& Cf. the “Waunschbildplanung” (as an employee termed it) of the RKFDV 
orders 13/II on town planning, January 30, 1942, and 20/VI on landscaping, 
December 21, 1942, both in Meyer-Hetling III/113, 117/59-64 and 78-86. 
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confiscation papers and the establishments of sale and purchase prices 
(sky-rocketing after 1940) had to be done. His construction office 
first experimented with stucco buildings, then set up a school for 
contractors: not very romantic activities, but the only means to 
attack the housing shortage, after every available Polish or Jewish 
home in the cities had been taken.” 

A Himmler decree of January 1943, which put an end to all plan- 
ning for postwar eventualities within the Staff Main Office merely 
gave added emphasis to the “‘practical’’ or economic character of 
Greifelt’s organization. The conditions of total war put a premium 
on production, in other words, on getting fruit from the program, 
in which Himmler’s “‘circle of friends” predominated. In agricul- 
ture, a movement toward freer farm management coincided roughly 
with the greater influence of the Staff Office on the Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture. Loans were extensively employed, too, though 
by 1942 the basic repairs and enlargements had been completed. It 
was rather a question of financing outright sales, also probably 
dictated by hope of greater productivity.” 

In the years 1942-1943 the question of financing came more and 
more to the fore, associated with the problem which the National 
Socialists had been trying to avoid: the nature of the “right” to the 
properties. A distinction had been made between sequestration 
(Beschlagnahme) and confiscation (Einztehung), in that only the 
latter permitted a sale by the confiscating agency. Compensation was 
also theoretically due to persons ejected for settlement purposes from 
sequestrated properties.” In and after 1942 the old power struggle 
in the economic field turned slightly in Himmler’s favor as he not 
only established his claims to Jewish property but began, through 
the Central Land Registry (ZBA), a policy of permitting outright 
sales to settlers and Reich Germans. In alarm, the Finance Minister, 
Schwerin-Krosigk, put forth a counterproposal designed to win 


6 Meyer-Hetling had a hand in all practical areas: see NO 5543 of July 7, 
1941, and NO 5563 of June 18, 1941, loose exhibits 809 and 808. 

66 Himmler decree: testimony of Ehlich, T. 636; economic considerations: 
testimony of E. Hoffmann, T. 840-848. 

§7 Sequestration and confiscation: testimony of E. Hoffmann, T. 838-842. 
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something for the Reich from these properties instead of for the 
SS. According to his plan the whole six million acres thus far seques- 
trated would be mortgaged, and the mortgages sold to the German 
mortgage banks by the Ministry of Finance. Greifelt, working over 
the plan with Schwarzenberger, head of his Finance Section, came 
up with the counterargument that while it was perfectly reasonable 
that the state should treat these properties as its own, since “‘they had 
been stolen from it in 1918” (here he could only have referred to the 
one million hectares of Prussian colonization properties leased to 
settlers), it would be bad policy to treat this as a public concern 
during the war because of adverse public opinion ‘‘especially 
abroad.”’ Von Krosigk’s plan was not adopted; on the other hand 
the comparatively small area actually confiscated and sold (300,000 
hectares or 750,000 acres) points to the virtual stalemate the National 
Socialists encountered in their attempt to bring a new order to one 
of the most difficult of all administrative problem areas: property.® 
They found that it was not all a matter of red tape invented by 
bureaucrats; in fact they needed the bureaucrats to iron out for them 
their difficulties, in order to get production rolling. 

Another related area of conflict was that of industrial production, 
both in the annexed territories and in the General Government. 
Himmler wanted to develop industries under his own thumb which 
could be used to aid settlement. As he had acquired the brick indus- 
try in 1939 and 1940 with the aid of his banking friends, and through 
men like Ohlendorf and Pohl of the SS Economic and Administra- 
tive Main Office, which managed the concentration camps—so in 
the later years he acquired the sugar industry of the annexed pro- 
vinces in collaboration with the Main Trustee Office East, which was 
“willing to sell the plants to anyone” as Greifelt put it.” But 

6 On von Krosigk’s scheme: Greifelt testimony, T. 1506, and Judgment, 
T. 5377-5381. Greifelt’s report to Himmler July 1, 1942, on property total, 
quoted in the opening statement of the prosecution: T. 82. See also Greifelt’s 
letter to Himmler October 21, 1943, NO 2601, TWC, IV, 963-964. 

6 Sugar industry: Greifelt testimony, T. 1516-1517. See also letters and 
memoranda of Edgar Hoffmann of Greifelt’s headquarters for the period 
December 1942-November 1943 regarding such seizures: Folder “Amt V: 


Amtskasse,” uncatalogued RKFDV documents, Departmental Records Branch, 
TAGO, Alexandria, Va. 
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Himmler’s banking and industrialist friends in the big cartels wanted 
favors for the minor assistance which they provided in helping 
Himmler keep free of any dependence on the Ministry of Finance. 
As he had helped them to get into the annexed territories 1939-1941, 
he also had to help them expand into “‘his” colonial areas of the 
General Government and beyond. Economically there was a fine 
spirit of codperation. They financed his subordinates’ less-than- 
businesslike SS projects, and he arranged for the transfer of factories 
and personnel from the Ruhr or France to Bialystok, Lwéw, or 
Smolensk. The difficulties lay in the nonracist, almost nonnational 
(“ntcht-volkisch’’) attitude they took toward employment practices. 
Not that they liked Slavs: but they would just as soon starve Ger- 
mans, crowd Germans, intimidate Germans. And that was ideologi- 
cally “unsound.” It is not recorded, however, that, whatever the 
difficulties Himmler’s friends produced for him with Frank or 
Rosenberg, he put any of them in “educational” camps.” 

One of the most immediate and the most lasting of the impacts 
of the eastern war on the economic stabilization of the new popula- 
tion structure of the annexed provinces was the drafting of men for 
the Wehrmacht. In August 1941 the OKW (Oberkommando der 
Wehrmacht) deferred all settlers born in 1913 and earlier, that is, 
all men over 28. Type of employment, the home situation, and the 
financial status were taken into consideration in cases of settlers 
aged 22-27 (the small “classes” of 1914-1918). No resettler 18 to 21 
could be deferred. By April 1943 the Wehrmacht finally succeeded, 
over Greifelt’s protests, in making a radical change: No group “‘A”’ 
settlers could be deferred unless they were 43 or over; here was 
another incentive to change more “‘A”’ types to “O.”’ Settlers in the 
east were given one-year deferments from the date of final settle- 
ment at the request of the competent RKFDV Deputy, at ages 
30-42. The classes of 1914-1918 were only deferable under special 
circumstances. Classes of 1900 and older could be drafted as linguists 
with the permission of the regional RKFDV Deputy, who usually 


77On the deals between the SS, the cartels, and Goering’s system, see 
case 11, document book 146, and NID 14967 and NI 4129, case 11, 155/3216— 


3217. 
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consulted his welfare collaborators to make sure no burden would 
fall on them.” The 1943 decree dealt a severe blow to all the settlers 
except the ones settled in 1940 who had had time to get their farm 
or business started and transferred to family members. Others were 
forced to make great use of former Polish owners and managers, a 
sight disgusting to the sensitive nationalist soul. 

The growing economic importance of the Poles made itself felt 
in the later years in all three areas where they were employed. The 
great demand for Polish labor in the Old Reich to take the places 
of the German men called to the colors should have been answered 
by wholesale shipment of Poles from the annexed provinces, thus 
rapidly achieving a double goal. Instead, they were drawn from that 
“labor reservoir,” the General Government, by press gang methods, 
the most uneconomic technique imaginable.” In East Prussia and 
Upper Silesia the greater importance of the Poles contributed to the 
conniving of officials at the registration of every possible Pole in 
the DVL. Greiser, unwilling to use this method, nevertheless 
attempted to create a special “‘protected” status for Poles (“Schutz- 
befohlener” or “‘protectee’’) when they were extraordinarily produc- 
tive; Himmler persuaded him to accept his less promising name for 
the status (Leistungsarbeiter or “‘quota-worker’’), but the idea was 
retained and extended to the whole annexed territory in 1943 and 
1944. Naturally, better living conditions accompanied the title.” 
From a racist point of view this procedure was certainly question- 
able: the re-Germanization procedure had been created to comb out 


71 Deferment in 1941: Greifelt 1/76/82; in 1943: Huebner V/g1/275-276G. 

7% Shanghai methods dated back to 1940: Frank Diary, May 10, 1940, 2233 
PS, IMT, XXIX, 376. By 1943 Frank “was willing” to have a few companies 
of the Wehrmacht round up Poles who refused to work for the Reich. The 
police were “unfortunately too weak”: Diary, :bid., 584. By April 19, 1944, 
the General Government had sent 1,112,000 Polish laborers into the Old 
Reich: ib1d., 724. Since there were 1,356,859 Polish laborers in the Reich on 
June 30, 1944 (Kaczmarczyk, Polonizacja, 289), the General Government and 
not the annexed territories had supplied an overwhelming proportion of the 
total. 

73On local pressure techniques, see opening statement of the prosecution, 
T. 68-69. For the sen of the disputed honorary titles for Poles, see 
Greifelt’s summary of his May 28, 1942, report to Himmler, item 16, NO 
3182, V-C/241/5. 
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of Poland the more capable ‘‘Nordic” types. Unless the others 
(apparently clearly Slav types) were racially endowed, they were 
exactly the dangerous type of Pole which should never have been 
allowed to multiply. 

The persons who “recruited” candidates for Germanization in 
1943 and 1944 certainly could not have been sensitive either to 
nationality or race. They were simply using the accepted ideological 
terms. For example: In the Warthegau the regional representatives 
of the Food Estate organization, one of Darré’s old-time pet organ- 
izations, still functioning regionally, though taken over at the top 
by the Food and Agriculture Ministry, were recruiting Polish labor 
as milkers. In January 1943 Hiege, in his joint role of Staff Office 
Section Chief and Food Ministry official, urged the three RKFDV 
Deputies of Silesia, who were in need of just such milkers, to com- 
municate with the Lodz Race and Settlement office, which could 
provide them with a selection of milkers. Probably the overworked 
racial examiners did not even have to subvert their racial principles, 
of which they knew precious little. They only needed to pick out 
the blondest, bluest-eyed families among the registered milkers, ask 
them (presumably through an interpreter) if they would like better 
treatment, and ship them off to Breslau, Kattowitz, and Reichen- 
bach.” 

Even Harders, the racist firebrand of RuSHA, let his personal 
ambition for great successes all down the line sway his adamant racist 
stand: while admitting that a certain amount of Unterwanderung 
(racial infiltration) by undesirable “Slavic-Bolshevik” elements was 
thereby fostered, he nonetheless urged in his comprehensive 
memorandum of October 7, 1942, that all Ukrainian metal workers 
be examined to determine whether they were not “re-Germanize- 
ables.” This extension of a concept invented for the Poles, based 
on partially valid historical theses of ‘‘Polonization”’ illustrates very 


™NG 869, case 11, 72-C/1327/61-63G. See also NO 3996, a summary 
report on re-Germanization of March 25, 1943, loose document 804 (TWC, 
IV, 775-779). 

7» Harders’ memorandum is NO 1600, case 11, 72-H/1428/11, 13-14, 17G 
(TWC, IV, 771-775 is a partial translation). 
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well not only the ideological irresponsibility of the SS Race and 
Settlement Office, but also the role of the Polish policy as a founda- 
tion for German plans elsewhere, had they met with success instead 
of failure in war. In the following two years great quantities of 
these Soviet civilians found work in the Reich, but without the 
benefit of anatomical measurements. Albert Speer and his Jagerstab 
(“hunting squad”’) could not take race that seriously in the battle 
of production.” Nor were the nearly one and one-half million Poles 
whom the allies found in the Reich in 1945 ever classified as ‘“‘Ger- 
manizeable.” 

Large numbers of the DVL members, especially the III’s had 
concluded that registration was a pis aller enabling them to hold on 
to their property while staying out of the army. When by means of 
racial examinations these people were transferred from conditional 
citizenship to the unconditional status in 1942 and 1943, they were 
no longer safe: they were immediately inducted. The examination 
technique also served to add several million hectares of arable soil 
to the sequestration list, for those who failed to pass lost their DVL 
III status. The effect of this two-headed measure or rather the 
fear of it, for it was only very incompletely carried out, produced 
many “patriotic” turnings back of DVL III identification cards, 
so many in fact that the Security Police finally ordered that such 
action would be punishable by death.” Germany was losing a great 
deal of prestige among all classes of Poles as a result of the defeats 
suffered by the Germans on several fronts in 1943. Even the Ger- 
mans who came into daily contact with DVL’s and Poles began to 
show signs of being affected by the defeats: there were attempts to 
show a more accepting attitude toward the Volksliste ‘‘oppor- 
tunists”’ as they had been called in earlier years, and a few Germans, 


76 According to the Staff Evidence Analysis (summary prepared by the 
prosecution) oe NG 1598, the Jdgerstab decided on April 4, 1944, to replace 
200 Reich Germans sent to Posen aircraft works with Poles. 

7 Return of DVL IH cards and concentration camp: NO 3096, Kattowitz 
Gestapo order of April 21, 1942, IV-B/117/6-7 (TWC, IV, 733-735). Ehlich 
insisted, however, that Himmler quashed the racial examination for Upper 
Silesia: Hofmann VII/155/17-19. On loss of property: NO 2648, a letter on 
Wirsich, May 6, 1943, IV-A/112/70-71. 
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reported the Security Service, so forgot themselves as to discuss 
politics with Poles. One measure taken to combat the bad situation 
among the DVL III and IV families was to treat them like German- 
izeable Poles, namely, send them into the Old Reich, a measure 
used sparingly before 1943, since it tended to defeat the chief purpose 
of the National List, the achievement of an apparent increase in the 
proportion of Germans in Poland.” 

In the second half of 1943 the final destruction of the Jews remain- 
ing in the General Government was made into a huge salvage opera- 
tion for the benefit of German settlers. Although this operation was 
under the direction of Globocnik, for purposes of concealing its real 
meaning it was given the title “Aktion Reinhardt’ after one of 
Himmler’s men in the Finance Ministry, Fritz Reinhardt. As the 
Jews were taken to the extermination camps of the General Govern- 
ment, every item of their personal property was removed, cleaned 
and deloused and packed for use by resettlers or for sale, in which 
case the receipts (along with gold and jewelry) were banked under 
the name of Reinhardt. Already in September 1943 Globocnik could 
report that the last Jew was in the hands of the SS, i.e., in a con- 
centration camp, and in November 1943 he made his final report 
on the financial end of the action, combining it with another final 
report on his settlement activities. The next month he was trans- 
ferred to Trieste and later correspondence suggests that Himmler 
finally suspected him of financial irregularities.” 

The exploitation of Jewish property and the Jews themselves was 
an old story to the Staff Main Office. Big clothing shipments had 
begun already in the fall of 1942 from camps like Auschwitz. 
Almost at the beginning of the Polish occupation, the Lodz ghetto 


8 The security report came from Danzig, April 10, 1943, NO 4276, VI-B/ 
363/50-61. See also a report from the party Hauptamt fir Volkstumsfragen 
(Center for Nationality Questions) addressed to Brueckner, August 4, 1943, 
NO 5456, loose exhibit 829. Actually, the order to send DVL IV’s to the 
Old Reich was given February 16, 1942: R 112, loose exhibit 796 (IMT, 
XXXVIII, 314-330). A blanket order (‘‘12-C”) covering DVL III’s also came 
out in February 1942: NO 4739, IV-A/99/26-32 (TWC, IV, 721-728). 

9 Globocnik-Himmler correspondence November 1943-January 1944, 4024 
PS, including his “final report”: IMT, XXXIV, 58-92. 
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had been set to work repairing Jewish furniture for settler use from 
which, incidentally, the Staff Office even drew a profit! Finally, 
when the 80,000 Jews of Lodz were the only Jewish community 
remaining within the German sphere (August 1944), this source of 
profit and furniture supply was declared ‘“‘too inefficient” and the 
inmates were liquidated. Again the Staff Office was in at the last 
rites: representatives of the Construction Office prowled through the 
tiny section estimating the sum they should pay for the stoves and 
“building materials.” They did not find any stoves.” 

With the destruction of the entire Jewish community of Poland 
we enter upon the last general problem area of German population 
policy: the “biological struggle.” It is characteristic of the National 
Socialists’ desire to emphasize hereditary factors that they included 
within the purview of this struggle the whole work of Lebensborn, 
although we would list it as an aspect of the rewarded status tech- 
nique in the battle of nationality, akin to “‘re-Germanization’”’ in its 
emphasis on changing the environment. The other more clearly 
biological measures of the last years were: (1) severe penalities for 
the illegitimacy which resulted among the Poles forbidden to marry; 
(2) an expedited abortion policy for all Poles at home and in the 
Old Reich; (3) the forbidding of marriage between Poles of the 
annexed territories (Schutzangehérige—“‘protectees”) and Poles of 
the General Government (Staatenlose polnischen Volkstums or 
“stateless persons of Polish nationality’’). It would be no perversion 
of the truth to include excessive use of executions as punishments 
and the deliberate cutting of Polish rations, but (1) the Germans 
were reluctant to list these measures as being for this purpose even 
in secret documents; (2) the rise of political resistance and politically 
tinged crime merged into a chaotic security situation throughout 
Poland in 1943-1944 in which ‘“‘measures’”’ were hysterical rather 


(1) KZ clothing: Opening statement of the prosecution, T. 93. (2) Furni- 
ture: Testimony of E. Hoffmann, T. 848ff. On the profit from this Jewish 
repair work, see Greifelt’s report to Himmler, May 28, 1942, item 12, NO 
3182, V-C/241/4. (3) “Ghettoaktion 1944”: Testimony of Wirsich—only 
indignant that Greiser wanted to charge for the furniture salvaged! T. 318- 
319. See also an affidavit of typist-secretary, Else Heine, Meyer-Hetling I'V/ 
149/39G, and opening statement for Meyer-Hetling: T. 1359. 
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than planned; (3) some regions actually showed a falling off in mass 
executions and a stability of rationing in spite of deteriorating con- 
ditions, illustrating the local officials’ desire to conciliate the Poles.” 

The “biological” measures illustrate in their working out the 
great gulf between the high-flown theory and the necessities of 
practice. Superficially, they were all measures intended to help the 
war effort along, but in spite of their small numerical incidence, 
they all encountered the bitter resistance which any human group 
displays in questions of sexual relations, reproduction, and children. 
The very existence of these measures, most of them only in the later 
years in the time of German defeats abroad, hardened the hearts of 
wavering ‘‘in-between-groups,” a disadvantage easily outweighing 
the immediate advantages of the procedures. 

The only real apparatus for picking up Polish children for Lebens- 
born was in the Warthegau. Lebensborn, though it had homes in 
the east, had no authority to take children. Even in the Warthegau, 
as the case records show, children were kept in the Gau for one 
reason or another for two years by the authorities. When the pro- 
cedure got to be known, the foster-parents hid the children, and 
locating them with the aid of the police often took six or eight 
months. Once the original supply of orphans was exhausted, there 
could only be a dribble of welfare cases, the largest source of supply 
tending instead to come from the DVL families who were un- 
codperative. Since this measure was intended as a means of pressure, 
the children had to be returned to the parents if they reconsidered, 
which it appears from the correspondence on the subject, very many 
of them did. Bartels testified that the Staff Main Office complained 
to him about a year after the procedure got started that not enough 
children were forthcoming. It is certain that those who did come 
were largely from the Warthegau and Upper Silesia.” 


81The best formulation of this whole policy has been made by the 
originator of the word “genocide,” Raphael Lemkin, in Axis Rule in Occupied 
Europe: Laws of Occupation, Analysis of Government, Proposals for Redress 
(Washington, 1944), 79-95. See also German Crimes in Poland, II, 49-56. 
* 8 Case of a Lebensborn orphan concealed and later held in the Warthegau 
two years, NO 4318, NO 4320, Rebuttal Book A/885-886/284-285. Bartels’ 
affidavit: NO 5813, Rebuttal Book A/898/345-347. Lebensborn could only 
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The card numbers assigned to the children at the RuSHA branch 
office at Lodz indicate that several thousand were processed. Only 
about 300 children had been discovered at the time of the trial, 
through use of Lebensborn files (those placed in foster homes) or in 
Lebensborn homes. Since often all records for the children were 
missing, falsified records were supplied by Lebensborn for the local 
administrative bureaus, in which the children were given German 
first names and the names of the foster parents, thus obscuring 
Polish origins effectively without carrying out a legal adoption. It 
seems likely that the special status of these children can be ex- 
plained by another somewhat hair-brained scheme of Harders which, 
according to evidence from Himmler’s 1943 speeches, the SS leader 
also embraced. According to this plan these children along with the 
much greater number of illegitimate German children cared for by 
Lebensborn, would after a certain number of years in ‘“‘good” foster 
homes, return to the annexed provinces or to more eastern settle- 
ment areas to live in youth camps over which the SS would exercise 
‘‘suidance.” Finally these young people would become the new SS 
generation of the Mannschaftshauser (teams of SS specialists, as in 
agriculture), and of the SS garrisons, endowed with the spirit of 
the British colonial administrators which Himmler admired.® 

At a conference held in the Ministry of Justice on March ro, 
1943, the problem of Polish illegitimacy was thoroughly discussed. 
Harders, representing RuSHA, was present and made a memoran- 
dum of the meeting. The Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle and the Staff 


Office also had representatives. Illegitimacy was coming increasingly 


deal with children finally assigned to it by other authorities: opening state- 
ment for Ebner, T. 133 ff. Lebensborn home at Otwock, in the General 
Government; opening statement for the prosecution, T. 96. Lebensborn 
“colony” at Smoscewo (‘‘somewhere in the east’) with twenty-four buildings: 
Sollmann afhdavit, NO 4269, II-C/74/107—109. 

88 High card numbers, low number of children found: opening statement 
for Tesch of Lebensborn, T. 1375-1376. Name changing: opening statement 
for Ebner, T. 1337. Cf. also testimony of Lebensborn employee Heinz- 
Wisswede, T. 500ff. Adoption contracts were sometimes carried out with 
Lebensborn: NO 5819, Rebuttal Book A/897/334-344. Harders’ memorandum 
of October 6, 1942, NO 1600, case 11, 72-H/1428/10G, ff. See Himmler’s 
speech at Posen, October 4, 1943, 1919 PS, IMT, XXIX, 171-172. 
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to the attention of the courts of the annexed provinces as the help- 
less mothers attempted to win support for their offspring. The 
Ministry of the Interior wanted these cases to be turned over to the 
welfare bureaus of the provinces (J/ugenddamter), claiming that these 
offices had a better insight into the real conditions than the courts. 
As a result of the conference it was decided that on principle aid 
to these children encouraged illegitimacy and was to be discouraged 
by the welfare bureaus, in whose hands final responsibility was 
placed. Where payments were to be made, or where German inter- 
ests were involved (that is, wherever Germans were involved!) the 
courts had to be consulted. Moreover, the welfare bureaus could 
exact from the presumptive father or fathers a fine to cover the 
child’s welfare. The testimony of Joseph Altstétter, Ministerial 
Director in the Justice Ministry, that a continued disagreement 
about the fate of these children’s claims persisted, is more believable 
than his other assertion that Harders of the Race Office, though 
present at the conference, did not participate.” 

The first use of the ‘‘abortion procedure” occurred in 1943 when 
the great masses of Polish men and women entered the Old Reich: 
the step was taken to make abortion easy if not compulsory. It was 
also applied to Soviet citizens. A basic order of the Reich Minister 
of Health, Leonardo Conti, a high ranking SS man, was issued in 
February 1943 providing for abortions at the request of the com- 
petent Labor Office to be performed by the local physicians of the 
Reichsartzekammer (the National Corporation of Physicians). In 
August 1943 Kaltenbrunner issued a decree requiring a racial exam- 
ination by the Race and Settlement representative on the local 
Superior SS and Police Leader’s staff to make sure that an abortion 
would not destroy valuable offspring. All through 1944, efforts were 
made to get the supposed fathers to appear for examination—often 
as not German farmers or foremen, but also French and Belgian 
prisoners of war. In racially “positive” cases no abortion was per- 
formed; after the birth of the child under the good conditions of a 


8 Harders’ memorandum of the conference is NO 1126, VIII/419/57-60 
(TWC, IV, 1118-1119). See also the affidavit by Altstotter: Brueckner I/12/ 
51-53G (TWC, IV, 1119-1121). 
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Lebensborn home it was taken from the mother and eventually 
placed in a foster home. Where abortions were considered too 
dangerous (after the fifth month) the child was permitted to be 
born, then taken from the mother and put in an alien children’s 
home, where nearly all the children perished.®* 

Like the other “‘biological” policies, this one contained the seeds 
of conflict and contradiction. Since intercourse with a German was 
punishable for both partners it was concealed, thus making the 
saving of good blood more difficult. Since abortion was regarded 
by religious persons as a serious sin, pregnancy was concealed until 
a comparative costly birth was necessary to preserve the life of the 
valuable worker. But then the child had to be taken from the mother 
and placed under the worst possible conditions, which could not 
help but become known not only to the Polish workers but to the 
neighboring German populace, whose sympathy was so aroused at 
the procession of tiny coffins that night removal of the corpses had 
to be ordered in one locality. It is not surprising that a memoran- 
dum was written in the customary cool German style suggesting 
that inasmuch as the “thousands of liters of milk are being wasted 
on children of this type, a decision should be made with regard to 
such children by which they should either be preserved as a future 
labor force or liquidated at birth.” 

The April 25, 1943, issue of the Reich Law Gazette contained an 
order forbidding Polish marriages across the artificial frontier 
created by the Germans between the annexed areas and the General 
Government.” Like its medieval counterparts, its primary purpose 
was to cut down on disputes as to where the partners and their 


8 Abortion decree is cited in L 8, IX/471/13~-14. Racial examination decree 
is NO 1385, IX/472/17 (TWC, IV, 1079-1080). Cf. the Interior Ministry order 
of June 5, 1944, NG 1480, case 11, 89/2516/166-172G. Two unapproved 
(racially valuable offspring!) cases of October 1944: Hildebrandt V/111/64-67 
(TWC, IV, 1097-1098). 

% Reichsgesetzblatt 1943, I, 271. This order is referred to by Klinger of 
the Race and Settlement Main Office, in a letter dated August 5, 1944, NO 
3592, XII/535/3-4 (TWC, IV, 1113-1114). See also NO 3593, MHN/537/7 8 
(TWC, IV, 1114-1116), a letter from Klinger dated September 22, 1944. 
also the remarks of Hofmann’s attorney, T. 1294. 
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subsequent offspring belonged. Its most significant aspect, however, 
lay in its tendency to underline the special status of the “‘protectee”’ 
of the annexed areas. Evidently the number of these persons was 
not to be reduced or increased—at least not at the inhabitants’ will. 
As a further barrier to Polish marriages in general, it of course con- 
tributed to the very illegitimacy being fought over a month before. 
A year later a further step, this time against existing marriages, 
was taken by the Ministry of the Interior: Liberal local DVL boards 
had admitted a number of Polish spouses of DVL III’s into the DVL 
IV category, although this was not the intention of the people who 
had originally drawn up the DVL program in 1940. On April 15, 
1944, the order was given to bring about a separation of such couples 
‘“‘wherever children are lacking.” In the event of children, the whole 
family was to be eliminated from the DVL program.” This policy 
was in direct contradiction to the notion of not losing a drop of 
German blood. However: (1) it shows that the Interior Ministry, 
now under Himmler, did not ascribe much worth to the racial 
qualities of DVL III’s; and (2) it probably provided opportunities 
for zealots to send the children of such families to Lebensborn. In 
January 1944 the Interior Ministry had finally extended Greiser’s 
principle of setting a minimal marriage age for Poles to the other 
annexed territories. They raised Greiser’s figures from 25 for men 
to 28 and from 22 for women to 25. However, since Polish priests 
must certainly have continued to marry Poles regardless of age or 
status, the issue of a civil marriage was more a matter for law suits 
in German courts.” 


“A retrogressive movement set in during the second half of 1942 
in the significance of the Staff Main Office,” testified Rudolf Creutz. 
‘Himmler stopped being decent and indeed lost interest in our 
organization after 1942,” said Ulrich Greifelt.® Indeed, even if the 
defendants saw the end (in retrospect) a little too early, it must have 


8’ NG 1450, 72-G/1422/100-104G. 

8 See the August 5, 1944, letter of Klinger, which refers to the January 
1944 order: NO 3592, XII/535/3-4 (TWC, IV, 1113-1114). 

89 Testimony of Creutz, T. 2073; of Greifelt: T. 1686, 1688-1689. 
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been clear by 1943 that the bureaucratic haven on the Kurfdrsten- 
damm would not soon see such good days again. In 1942 it had 
numbered several hundred employees, many of them on loan from 
other organizations which desired good liaison with so important 
an agency. By summer 1943 the Wehrmacht and the Combat SS 
had made telling raids on the personnel. A few replacements from 
the wounded men of the Combat SS were insignificant. In Septem- 
ber 1943 a move to Schweiklberg in Lower Bavaria began, necessi- 
tated by the air war. In December 1943 all the offices had been 
moved except Meyer-Hetling’s, which was virtually in dissolution: 
the head of the Building Office won himself a transfer to the 
Ministry of Labor; the acting head of the Planning Office was 
called back to the Ministry of the Interior; the files of the Central 
Land Registry were in the care of the hard-working Hiege of the 
Agriculture Section.” 

The Liaison Ofhce (VoMi) too had been moved out of Berlin, 
though only to the Brandenburg countryside; Lorenz was rarely 
there. His lieutenant, Behrends, had left in 1943, and Brueckner was 
carrying a double load of external resettlement and internal policy 
decision making.” The Race and Settlement Main Office (RuSHA) 
had been divided up, part of it (including the Racial Office) going 
to Prague, part to the Kyffhaduserberg in Thuringia. The ambitious 
Hofmann had been dismissed in March 1943 and replaced by a tired 
and disillusioned Hildebrandt, who spent the time until December 
1943 meeting groups of dissidents and “‘anti-Nazis.” In December he 
was given a new assignment without being removed from RuSHA: 
Superior SS and Police Leader for South Russia. During his absence, 
which lasted until September 1944, the management was shared by 


% For the estimate of size, see Final Plea of Creutz, p. 35. See the case of 
a wounded serviceman as a replacement at RKFDV headquarters: Greifelt 
IV/94/22; and a man discharged from the Wehrmacht for age: Otto Lueck’s 
affidavit, Huebner I1V/64/g1. Cf. affidavits of the Building Office chief in 
Meyer-Hetling III/124/107-108; of J. Umlauf, a planning expert drafted in 
1943 into the Wehrmacht: Meyer-Hetling III/116/75-77a. On the shift to 
Schweiklberg, see RDV/2, RKFDV documents, Departmental Records Branch, 
TAGO, Alexandria, Va. 

1 See the affidavit of Rimann, Lorenz I/3/19-25. 
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the racist Fritz Schwalm, with the title of staff leader (Stabsfiihrer), 
and a certain Dr. Turner, who handled the welfare end.” Lebens- 
born’s child placement director, Frau Inge Viermetz, managed to 
bring great disgrace on her highly idealized agency by financial 
improprieties—without being prosecuted by Himmler. “For the 
good of the SS,” she was quietly removed.” 

There were changes in the field agencies too. Not only Globocnik, 
but Krueger too had been removed from the General Government. 
Instead of removing Frank, Hitler had “‘given him another chance’”’ 
as Goebbels remarked with regret: so Krueger had to go.” Wilhelm 
Koppe, just as adamant an SS man, came from Posen to take his 
place. From Luxembourg Berkelmann came to Posen as Superior 
SS and Police Leader, only to die a month after arriving, replaced 
by a less dynamic man, Reinefahrt. Huebner, Reinefahrt’s RKFDV 
Staff Leader, carried much of the burden in the Warthegau in 1944, 
for he had been in office since 1940.” Losses from his staff could only 
be made up with Poles who served as drivers and clerks—to what 
remarkable compromises had the RKFDV program come! Their 
dismissal had been ordered from Berlin, but Huebner was a public 
servant anxious to perform his tasks; if race interfered, so much the 
worse for race. Besides, their employment could hardly have been 
a secret in Berlin.® 


The men who had made RKFDV cared singularly little about it 


%See the testimony of Schwalm, T. 3373-3381, and the testimony of 
Ehlich, T. 739-745. Management by Schwalm and Turner: affidavit of H. 
Poppendick, Schwalm I/18/34-36. Other affidavits on disintegration after 
1943: Schwalm I/1o, 14/15-17, 23. Hildebrandt’s front assignment: testimony 
of police official Gerbel (who was with him), T. 898, and of Hildebrandt 
himself, T. 3878. 

On Viermetz, see NO 5734, 5739, 5737, 5738, and 5731 in Rebuttal Book 
A/899~-903/348ff. 

% See The Goebbels Diaries 1942-1943, ed. Louis P. Lochner (New York, 
1948), 283-284. 

% Affidavit of SS General Karl Wolff, chief of Himmler’s Personal Staff, 
Huebner II/26/57. 

* On Huebner’s heavy load, see an affidavit of his secretary, Steps, Huebner 
III/46/126. There were 9 Poles working under Huebner. He had 79 male 
office employees and 37 field detachments consisting of 197 men: NO 3180, 
loose exhibit 817. 
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in 1944. True, Greifelt told the tribunal that he felt like an engineer 
of a train speeding to destruction: all others may jump but not the 
engineer.” Creutz spent his time listening to enemy broadcasts and 
repeating defeatisms.” Meyer-Hetling, somewhat disturbed that he 
had harbored in his planning organisation an emigré, a parlor Bol- 
shevik and a half-Jew, enlisted in the Wehrmacht as a lieutenant in 
October 1944.” Hofmann, now Superior SS and Police Leader in 
Stuttgart, took British officer prisoners on conducted tours of his 
area.™ Lorenz, “‘a tired handsome man with a tick” supposedly the 
“drawing room figure of no political importance,” was struggling for 
the last ounce of political advantage to be gained from the recession 
of power of Greifelt’s agency. Hildebrandt soon got over his dis- 
illusionment. Like the good SS man he was, he wanted to act. He 
went to Himmler urging peace with the west to stand against 
Bolshevism. Himmler promised to act, and we know that in January 
1945, he did indeed have feelers out. He became, however, increas- 
ingly dazed and apathetic in 1945. 

In early 1945 RKFDV died a slow death: the organizations 
remained at Schweiklberg, Prague, the Kyffhduserberg, but they 
functioned as local welfare agencies, or not at all." True, 


% Greifelt testimony about himself: T. 1688-16809. 

% On Creutz, see the affidavit of Dieckmann, Creutz II/24/10G: “seine 
politische Einstellung frappierend negativ . . . seine politischen Glossen und 
Bonmots unverkennbar oppositionell .. . ausgesprochener Skeptiker. . . .” See 
also Ilenz, Creutz II/26/13-15: “nicht entschetdungsfreudig. ...” Ursula 
Berger, Creutz II/37/38: “eine gewisse Midigkeit und Resignation... .” 
Danninger, Creutz II/38/39: “ausgezeichneter Kamerad.” 

*On Meyer-Hetling: testimony of Greifelt, T. 1435. Cf. affidavit of 
Umlauf, Meyer-Hetling III/116/76. Soldbuch identification paper and dis- 
charge of Lt. K. Meyer, Meyer-Hetling I/22-23. 

10 On Hofmann, see affidavits of Alfred Arnold, Anny Haindl, and 
William Stecher, Hofmann V/123-125/22-25. 

101Qn Lorenz: R. Waldeck, Athene Palace (New York, 1942), 304, and 
Bach-Zelewski’s testimony, T. 429. For Lorenz’ struggle in September 1944 
to win control over assignments and camp releases in Lower Silesia, see 
NO 5220, loose exhibit 822. 

12 On Hildebrandt, see affidavits of August Meine and Hans Riecke, 
Hildebrandt V/102-103/ 19-24. 

103 On the RKFDV in 1945, see the affidavit of Ludwig Danninger of the 
Staff Office: Greifelt III/9/19-20. 
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Hildebrandt tried to help start a Wehrwolf movement, but the 
essential meaning of the concentration of the offices in the central 
German highlands was not fulfilled. No Wehrmacht retreat to the 
south was possible. As the American approached Schweiklberg, 
Creutz burned many documents. Up in Berlin the documents of 
Meyer-Hetling’s Planning Office were destroyed. But Americans 
still found tons of records at Schweiklberg: the case histories of 
nearly a million resettlers, the surveying and ownership records of 
all the property in the annexed territories, the personal files of more 
than a million DVL registrants. By means of interrogations of the 
remaining personnel, the other people were rounded up and the 
files of other organizations seized. 


Ewaluation 


The National Socialist policies for strengthening Germandom had 
been sevenfold. Germany had consolidated nearer to her ethnic 
frontiers numerous groups of German-speaking people of eastern 
Europe who had been threatened by dissolution. The populations of 
newly acquired border regions had been screened according to politi- 
cal, ethnic, and racial criteria in order to select (a) Germans and 
“persons of Germanic origin” to be favored economically and 
politically; (b) borderline cases whose Germanness might still be 
preserved by a favorable environment; (c) “aliens” for expulsion and 
slave labor. The Nazis had economically reorganized the newly 
acquired territories to benefit old and new German rural and urban 
communities. Labor camps and job opportunities with private firms 
and families had been set up in the Old Reich to facilitate the 
assimilation of borderline cases through “‘reéducation.”” The SS had 
selected eastern European children ‘‘of good race” and placed them 
out for adoption with German families with the aim of ultimately 
assimilating this “‘good blood.” Illegitimate children of non-Germans 
were also handled by the SS in this fashion, where a German or 
Germanic partner was proved to be involved. Easy abortions were 
provided for non-German workers where no German partner could 
be proved. Marriages were restricted among eastern Europeans and 
sexual intercourse between Germans and eastern Europeans was 
severely punished, sometimes with death. Last of all, the 100 per cent 
exploitation of forced labor, overcrowding, starvation rations, and 
physical annihilation were all part of a conscious system of reducing 
the percentage of non-Germans in the areas on Germany’s frontiers. 
209 
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Tyrrs oF Activity: A BALANCE SHEET 


Resettlement 

In one way or another, between 1939 and 1945 the RKFDV system 
resettled about one and one quarter million Germans. However, less 
than half a million of these were ever really set up as settlers, most 
of them in the annexed provinces of western Poland. All the rest 
were simply moved from one camp to another, until one day the 
people running the camp were no longer Germans. Furthermore, 
only the 400,000 who were settled were really planned for; the 
350,000 ethnic Germans from Russia and the 500,000 ethnic Germans 
from Hungary, Slovakia, Roumania, and Yugoslavia who were 
ripped out of their homes in 1943 and 1944 and even 1945, were 
little more than refugees. It was merely ironical that the slogans of 
consolidation of 1939-1941 should fit so well the necessities of 1943- 
1945; the Nazis had not planned it that way.’ 

The prosecution in the trial of the RKFDV officials tried to argue 
that the resettlement of the ethnic Germans proceeded against their 
will. They failed to produce a single witness who would testify to 
this, although several documents indicated that there were many 
ways to induce Germans to leave. The truth is, however, that the 
Germans who left their homes before the onslaught of the Red 
Army in 1939 and in 1945 exercised common sense, no matter how 
untrue the Nazi promises to them were. That Hitler had a major 
part in unleashing the Communist expansion is equally clear. 

Especially in the case of the 400,000 ethnic Germans for whom 
new homes were found in the annexed eastern territories, but by 
and large also for those kept in camps in the Old Reich, and in the 
case of the refugee groups from Russia and the Balkans, it can be 
said that the National Social regime outdid itself in kindness, con- 
sideration, and decency. Even Himmler was proud of “his good 


1 For a statistical breakdown of settlers by origin and place of settlement 
as of January 1944, see NO 3568, TWC, IV, 937-941 (partially reproduced in 
the appendix to this monograph). The figure of 350,000 Germans from the 
USSR is taken from Kulischer, Europe on the Move, 267. The figure of 
500,000 Germans from the southeast is my own estimate. Cf. Opening state- 
ment of the prosecution in case eight, T. 68, which gives a total of 1.2 million 
ethnic Germans removed from their homes up to the end of the war. 
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side” which he showed, through his SS, to “his” ethnic Germans. 
On the other hand, the German people gave up nothing for their 
‘brothers’; the reparations for their loss came or was to come from 
Polish property. Even those ethnic Germans not thought fit for the 
east were to have been eventually integrated into the life and 
economy of the Old Reich. Their discomforts were a wartime 
phenomenon: when peace came, better homes and jobs would open 
up for them when many Reich Germans went east, as had been 
promised since 1939. The actual removal of the resettlers was very 
efficient and careful, until emergency conditions developed in 1944 
and 1945. Settlement too, for those who were lucky enough, was a 
carefully thought-out procedure. The weak spots in execution arose 
mainly in the long delays before settlement, and in the frustrating 
life of the camps. 

We will reserve for later discussion the all important shift in the 
geographic locus of resettlement and proceed here to an evaluation 
of the screening and evacuation program. 


Screening and Evacuation 

There are a great many different lines of action entailed in this 
grouping. Nevertheless, all of them stem from truly basic Nazi 
dogmas, the eternal struggle of groups and individuals for survival, 
and the differential economic and legal treatment of groups and 
individuals according to political, ethnic, and even racial criteria. 
The Germans removed about one million Poles and Jews from the 
annexed Polish provinces, sending most of them to the General 
Government. One hesitates to say “‘only one million” for every one 
of those million suffered terrible deprivation and some violence, 
even death, as a result. Nevertheless, the balance sheet reads: nine 
or ten million Poles were left by the Nazis inside the Reich frontiers, 
although marked for eventual removal. For an indefinite amount 
of time these millions were to be treated like helots. In other annexed 
border areas, such as Alsace-Lorraine, Luxembourg, and the annexed 
Slovene provinces in the southeast, expulsions of Frenchmen to 
France and Slovenes to Serbia were also carried out. 

The removal of several hundred thousand Jews to the General 
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Government from various parts of Europe under German control, 
while not technically part of RKFDV policy, and only temporarily 
a resettlement policy, was often carried out by the same Superior SS 
and Police Leaders and by the same offices of the Reichssicherheits- 
hauptamt (RSHA) responsible for the evacuation of ‘‘other aliens.’”’ 
What the Nazis understood by evacuation was thorough, efficient, 
ruthless—brutal, if necessary. It may be said that much of the 
brutality in the various evacuations occurred at the hands of local 
auxiliaries rather than by professionals. Himmler and the police 
often avoided brutality and carried out night raids to avoid arousing 
the sympathy of German and non-German neighbors. There is 
absolutely no way to absolve the professionals, however, of the basic 
cruelty and indecency of the policy itself. That it was not more 
extensive in the war years reveals how difficult it is to destroy a 
social and economic fabric, unless one is prepared to sacrifice every- 
thing to this monomaniac desire. 

Partly as a compromise with social and economic realities, and 
partly stemming from Nazi theories, the population-screening pro- 
gram in annexed Poland, the west, and the southeast marked out 
five or six privileged categories of the local inhabitants. In the Ger- 
man National List the Nazis succeeded in registering as one sort of 
German or other at least three million persons, mostly in the terri- 
tories annexed from Poland. About one million of these were classed 
in categories I and II as clearcut German-speaking types.’ Category 
I was small, being reserved for active folk group members before 
1939. No distinctions were to be made between the two groups, 
but DVL I’s often found it easier to get trusteeships. Even in the 
group II category there were a good many persons who were 
bilingual and had been regarded as Poles by the Polish authorities. 
The other two million registrants were (1) opportunists, (2) members 

For statistics on Jewish deportations, see Germany: Basic Handbook, Ill, 

‘ ‘No 3568 (TWC, IV, 937-941) gives 1,420,000 in Upper Silesia, 938,000 
in Danzig—West Prussia, 493,000 in the Warthegau, and 46,500 in East Prussia, 


for a total of 2,897,500. But there were at least 100,000 registrants in northern 
and eastern France and the Ukraine. 
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of borderline (Slavic) ethnic groups in West Prussia and Upper 
Silesia, (3) Polish family members in mixed marriages, (4) persons 
registered against their will, either anti-Nazi Germans or Poles with 
a German ancestor or relative. We have seen that the Nazi policy 
was not at all consistent from region to region: the strict policy 
advocated at Berlin of rejecting opportunists and Poles in mixed 
marriages, but signing up “renegades” against their will seems quite 
doctrinaire and unworkable. The basic notion of a rewarded status 
for collaborators with a new regime, with collaboration tied to 
ethnic loyalty, seems workable enough. While a DVL III did not 
win a free title to his property, like I’s and II’s, he gained advan- 
tages over his Polish brethren. The provision that he could get 
German citizenship and total control over his property through a 
racial examination in which he proved to be of Nordic stock is a 
strange criterion, but that should not obscure the additional, more 
practical criteria of codperativeness. Group IV’s were a rather hope- 
less lot, Polish spouses of Germans, German anti-Nazis, and other 
“unsocial”’ types, and seem hardly worth the trouble taken with 
them. This trouble (including concentration camp) is only explic- 
able in terms of racial theory. 

Besides the Volksliste program the RKFDV system instituted the 
re-Germanization program for Poles and Slovenes, and later ex- 
tended it to Russian laborers and prisoners of war. Statistically, how- 
ever, this category of persons is quite small—far less than one hun- 
dred thousand.‘ Although dressed up in very fancy language, the 
re-Germanization program simply amounted to a very selective 
assimilation policy toward some of the slave laborers: those with 
blond hair, blue eyes, and fair skin. Needless to say, such a policy 
was readily subject to “‘misunderstanding”’ by the mass of the Ger- 
man people, for whom “good race” without ethnic loyalty or, 
indeed, any language or cultural foundations—was almost a joke. 


4Hans Ehlich of the Reichssicherheitshauptamt claimed that there were 
only 30,000 re-Germanizeables in the fall of 1942, both Poles and Slovenes, 
T. 622. The figure for Russians actually in the procedure is not known, but 
had not attained importance. Probably the Germanization of Russians was 
only in the proposal stage in 1944-1945. 
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Many Germans had a similar attitude to other groups in the same 
works and reéducation camps: the “A” groups of resettlers, DVL 
III’s and IV’s sent back to the Old Reich, and the recalcitrant 
Alsatians, Lorrainers, and Luxembourgers, none of whom spoke 
“civilized German,” and many of whom did not want to. 

Like the National List procedure, re-Germanization was a fairly 
practical procedure as long as it was kept voluntary. Naturally, the 
underlying immorality of capitalizing on people’s economic neces- 
sity to win them for Germandom had negative consequences for 
all involved. The authorities could never be quite sure of such 
persons and families; they were not highly regarded by the Germans 
who came in contact with them; finally they were hated by the other 
Slovene and Polish laborers and had to be protected from them. But 
even if a few changed their minds, the majority of these people 
were too human to resist all the advantages offered them. The case 
was quite different for the involuntary groups to be “re-German- 
ized.” Besides several thousand Poles in this category, signed up 
by the more zealous teams, there were at least ten thousand 
“westerners” deported from Alsace-Lorraine and Luxembourg,’ and 
most of the thirty-five thousand Slovenes, especially those who were 
relatives of partisans who had been shot.* That nobody wanted these 
people was obvious. They were unsuitable for Old Reich jobs, 
because they were unruly; the “solution” of sending them to the 
German Siberia (Lublin) did not work out because the settlement 
authorities there also wanted dependable “‘material.’’ Labor camps 
under penal conditions was scarcely rehabilitation, but the Nazi 
theory insisted on keeping them separate, like the DVL IV’s. Thus 
the regime got some work out of them, kept them away from “‘dan- 
gerous contacts,” and preserved them for a future day of reckoning. 

A last group of potential Germans “discovered” by political, 
ethnic, and racial screening was the Deutschstammige, or Germanic 
types who were located by teams operating in the Lublin area and 


‘> Testimony of Creutz, TWC, IV, 933. 
6 See a memorandum of the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle of June 26, 1942, 
NO 5306, TWC, IV, 897-898. 
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eastern Galicia. About 50,000 persons were involved.’ Virtually the 
same type of Poles was involved here as in the case of the re-German- 
izeables, but the Nazis did not intend to remove these persons from 
their localities. They were to be ‘‘strengthened” by the addition to 
their villages of small groups of ethnic Germans from Croatia as 
well as Luxembourgers, Slovenes, and so on. Even the ruthless 
Globocnik saw that the chances of success for such a ‘“‘defense 
settlement” (Wehrbauernsiedlung) were nil. 

If the resettlement aspects of RKFDV policy could be viewed in a 
humanitarian light, the evacuation and screening policies can only 
be understood as the epitome of Nazi depersonalization of the 
enemy. If there were tendencies to manipulate the resettlers for the 
good of the Reich, these tendencies came into complete dominance 
where aliens and “‘borderline’’ cases were concerned. But even the 
Nazis discovered that ruthless brutality was a very short-term substi- 
tute, however, for some degree of codperative living, and that there 
are many degrees of manipulation. On the whole, the RKFDV 
authorities were ill equipped to deal with the millions of human 
beings to be evacuated, screened, and relocated. Economics was a 
better guide than racism, but even Greifelt’s economics provided 
precious little understanding of the psychological factors making for 
assimilation, for docile subordination, or their opposites. Above all, 
the racial theories were a red herring. Ethnic sameness and ideo- 
logical agreement do indeed make for loyalty; the idea of using 
these criteria as the basis for screening and manipulating a con- 
quered population was no Nazi invention. But their racism and 
their essentially antirational temperament, though disguised in 
pseudoscientific jargon, rendered them incapable of checking on or 
following up their hypotheses, much less using a controlled exper- 
ment. As autocrats, they had plenty of opportunity to perform ex- 
periments which democratic social scientists could never hope to 
carry out. However, the Nazis were satisfied with slogans about 
“social engineering.”’ As a consequence, every report of social failure, 


7 See a statistical report of Greifelt to Himmler, March 26, 1944, NO 4005, 
V-B/224/48. 
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due to their brutality, or to their poor selection of ‘‘material,”’ could 
be rationalized away. 


Economic Reorganization 


Although they concealed it from the world, even from many 
Reich Germans, the Nazis confiscated all non-German property in 
Poland. In the southeastern and western resettlement areas, they 
confiscated the property of all persons expelled. In the Soviet Union 
the lack of private property made total seizure for the Reich a matter 
of course. According to Hitler’s theory, the Germanization of new 
soil could only take place when Germans had been “planted” on 
that soil, so the mere seizure was supposedly not important in itself. 
The economic effects, however, of seizure and redistribution to 
settlers did matter. The RKFDV system was involved directly only 
in the reorganization of the Polish property, having been effectively 
excluded from Russia and the other areas by jealous governors. Even 
in Poland rivalry, the struggle for the spoils among Nazi empire 
builders, including Himmler and his SS, tended to create a neo- 
feudal structure in which clearcut property ownership and the 
resultant economic security simply did not exist. Instead, all 
economic advantages seemed to be given “‘on loan” to local Ger- 
mans, new settlers, Reich citizens, and German corporations. The 
economic disadvantages of such an arrangement, especially in war- 
time, when production was all important, tended to increase the 
pressure for outright sales as the years went by; only the best con- 
nected and the most powerful individuals and firms received this 
type of advantage, which was almost never granted to new settlers. 

There were five kinds of property important for Germanization of 
the new territories. Perhaps the most utilized type was agricultural 
property—farms—followed by the small shops of artisans, as well as 
the commercial type of establishment. Less significant was urban 
housing and industrial properties. Resettlers in Poland acquired 
47,000 farms or 955,000 hectares (2,387,500 acres) out of 928,000 
farms or g.22 million hectares. The total German occupancy thus 
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came to about 300,000 farms or 1.88 million hectares.’ (It should be 
observed that DVL III’s and “Germanic” families remained for the 
most part in occupancy, swelling the apparent German position.) 
The remaining farms were confiscated, but were run by the former 
Polish owners or by Reich Germans acting as agents of the Ostland 
(later called Retchsland) trustee company of the Food Ministry. 

Of an estimated 60,000 commercial establishments in the annexed 
territories the resettlers had acquired 20 per cent in December 1942. 
Reich Germans had picked up 8 per cent and the local Germans 
held 51 per cent, leaving 21 per cent to be administered by trustees 
supposedly for the future veterans. A great many small establish- 
ments in competition with German business were simply closed. 

The artisan or handicraft sector seems to have provided a some- 
what smaller percentage of shops for resettlers and a larger per- 
centage for Reich German and local administrators; very likely the 
skilled ethnic Germans from abroad were kept in the Old Reich. 
Polish artisans remained master of their shops in the majority of 
villages. Perhaps 20,o0o—certainly not more—artisan properties 
were in resettler hands in Poland by 1944. 

Of course the resettlers who operated commercial and handicraft 
establishments would also acquire urban housing, often on the same 
or adjoining premises. Somewhere between 50,000 to 100,000 re- 
settlers were classified as urban settlers in the annexed territories. 
The great majority of the urban housing properties went to Reich 
Germans, and all Polish cities retained more than 50 per cent Polish 
populations.” 

The Germanization of industrial properties in Poland and else- 
where did not occur through resettlers at all. Resettlers became 
neither owners nor employees of factories. On the other hand, the 
RKFDV was deeply involved in this sector, much more so than in 
all the others except agriculture. First of all, the great German firms 
and cartels utilized both Himmler and Goering to acquire the 


8 See the chart of the Central Land Registry (Zentralbodenamt), NO 3222, 
TWC, IV, 976. 

9Based on Schechtman, Ezropean Population Transfers, chapter XX, 
301-316. 
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valuable properties and concessions at Lodz and in Upper Silesia. In 
turn Himmler and Goering each sold their favors only to firms who 
would codperate in their own empire building. In the case of the 
SS the industrialists had to make arrangements with the Economics 
and Administration Branch of the SS to hire concentration camp 
labor and to turn over or finance the purchase of industrial proper- 
ties like brickworks which would not only make the SS economi- 
cally independent, but provide the economic backbone for a vast 
housing and settlement program after the war, run by the SS. The 
loss of much of Goering’s economic prerogative to Albert Speer, 
who was a better organizer of victory on the production front, aided 
Himmler in the economic side of RKFDV policy, for Himmler’s 
concentration camp labor became all important to the German war 
effort. As a result, by 1943-1944 Himmler was the thorough master 
of the Polish scene, including the General Government. On the other 
hand, the economic strengthening of Germandom in Poland, not 
to mention the other fringe areas of the Reich, was almost as far off 


in 1943 as In 1939. 


Reéducation in Labor Camps 

There were five different categories of persons subject to special 
“‘re-Germanization”’ procedures. First of all, there were about 75,000 
‘“A”’ cases, especially Baltic latecomers, not regarded as politically 
or ethnically trustworthy.” Secondly, about 20,000 Poles had been 
combed out during the expulsions, on the basis of their Nordic 
features. Thirdly, there were 35,000 Slovenes originally accounted 
“Germanic” enough to become assimilated. Fourth came the 
“westerners,” 10,000 Alsatians, Lorrainers, and Luxembourgers who 
had German names, German ancestry, or German relatives, though 
they spoke French and had sons and husbands who had fled mili- 
tary service. Lastly, there were perhaps about 2000 DVL III’s and 
IV’s who had actually been deported to the Reich as was threatened. 

The character of the camp life experienced by these persons varied. 
All concerned felt some overtones of distrust on the part of the 


1 See the excerpt from NO 3568 in the appendix. 
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Reich, and the punitive aspect was hard to conceal: they were con- 
fined; they were closely supervised; they were told that they had to 
“make good” in order to deserve permanent settlement. On the other 
hand, they were sharply separated from mere foreign laborers, they 
received real economic advantages (food and clothing coupons), and 
they were given or at least promised financial compensation for their 
losses due to moving. Their working hours and working conditions 
were usually the same as the Germans alongside whom they worked. 
Sometimes they were permitted to move from the camps to private 
rooms with their employers. They were compelled to attend language 
courses and other indoctrination classes, as well as party functions. 
They had to report to the Security Police much like persons on 
parole. Persons who went absent without leave might end up in 
concentration camps, and some Slovenes were hanged for running 
away. 

The Slovenes were the most troublesome; only about 16,000 of 
the 35,000 brought to Germany were finally adjudged fit for Ger- 
manization.” The rest were kept in virtual detention camps, as 
were several thousand westerners who refused to codperate with the 
Lublin settlement scheme. Both the Liaison Office for Ethnic Ger- 
mans and the Main Security Office gradually came to feel that the 
need to keep all these categories separate and to force Germaniza- 
tion on them was not worth the trouble, but Greifelt’s Staff Office 
and the SS Race and Settlement Office insisted—of course, at 
Himmler’s command. 


Germanization of Children 

The idea of creating a twentieth-century race of janizaries by 
kidnapping ‘‘Nordic” children from non-German areas is one of 
the most fascinating aspects of RKFDV policy. There is no question 
that Himmler had this notion and that some SS lieutenants and 
captains worked in this direction. But the prosaic reality is more 
humane, that is, as Nazi policies go. The RKFDV system provided 
SS and party officials with a kind of official black market in babies 


11 See NO 5711, a memorandum of the Staff Main Office of February 2, 
1942, TWC, IV, 942-943. 
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and young children, who were brought up with every kindness and 
comfort. Statistics are still very uncertain, because the records were 
destroyed or falsified, and in spite of UNRRA raids on German 
homes after 1945 to “‘rescue” thousands of children, it is likely that 
many cases of truly successful Germanization are now reaching 
maturity in Germany. About 300 German orphans from Poland have 
been accounted for; about 200 children from Lidice and other Czech 
villages destroyed by the Germans, and about goo Slovene children 
of executed partisans can be traced.” The children taken from 
Russia before and during the great retreats ran into the thousands. 
The Polish government has claimed that ten thousand children 
were kidnapped, but these figures are hard to support. On the other 
hand, the file numbers for “Lebensborn children” definitely went 
into the thousands. The idea of Germanizing children traumatized 
by the execution of their parents can only be credited to the diseased 
mind of a Himmler, but the Germanization of displaced children 
from Russia, although dressed up in grandiose language (‘‘future 
Ordensritter—meaning knights of a military or holy order—of the 
German east’’) was a “welfare task.”” The testimony of the children 
at Nuremberg did not reveal brutality, although they may have 
been compelled to use German and to avoid contact with Polish or 
Slovene relatives and compatriots. On the other hand, although it 
belongs properly to the seventh point in the program (genocide), the 
closing of orphanages in eastern Europe from which the Germanize- 
able children were taken, often meant slow or sudden death for all 
the rest. 

A similar contrast existed in the racial examination procedure 
where illegitimate children were expected by non-Germans in labor 
camps. The preservation and adoption of “Nordic” children is little 
different from Western procedures: if willing, the parents could 
marry and enter the Germanization procedure. If not, the child was 
well cared for. On the other hand, the abortion provision, as well 
as the slow murder of eastern workers’ infants in unsanitary barns 


22 See NO 3074 (Polish children), TWC, IV, 993-994; testimony of Max 
Sollmann of Lebensborn (Czech children), :bid., 1040-1042; and NO 5201 
(Slovene children), :b:d., 1057-1059. 
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and sheds destroyed thousands of lives. Scarcely a hundred German- 
izeable babies could have been derived from this so-called Sonderfall 
(special case) procedure. 

The threat of removing children from recalcitrant National List 
registrants and re-Germanizeable families also afforded a poor source 
of children, because it was so efficacious in forcing obedience by 
the parents. The real significance of all these RKFDV policies 
regarding children is the unreasoning hatred they aroused in all 
subject peoples for Germans. The same observation might be made 
about the antinatal aspects of the RKFDV program. 


Abortions and Marriage Controls 

The Race and Settlement Main Office was called in to examine 
only 637 applications for abortion by Polish and other eastern Euro- 
pean female workers. It disapproved only 57 in the last twenty-one 
months of the war in which the program was in operation. Thus 
we see that an enormous number of abortions must have taken 
place since the spring of 1943 when Reich Health Leader Conti 
approved the abortion scheme.” Only cases where a Germanic father 
was suspected were submitted to the Race Office. The abortion 
procedure was undoubtedly motivated by economic considerations 
in the first instance, but the expense and the time devoted to saving 
the German blood concerned is ample evidence that the genocidal 
aspects were quite apparent to Conti and Kaltenbrunner, the Security 
Police chief, who was in charge of eastern slave laborers. Both 
Kaltenbrunner and Conti were part of Himmler’s SS empire. In 
view of the almost certain death of infants placed in the Foreign 
Workers’ Child Care Centers, the voluntary character of the 
women’s applications becomes meaningless. The moral strain thus 
placed upon hundreds of thousands of devout Polish and Russian 
women must be reckoned as one of the devastating effects Himmler 
had on German relations with eastern Europe. His part in the 
antinatal scheme of marriage prevention is equally baneful for 
German-Polish friendship. 


13Cf. testimony of Hildebrandt, the last chief of the SS Race and Settle- 
ment Main Office, TWC, IV, rogo—1094. 
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Hundreds of thousands of children were not born in Poland in 
the years 1939-1945 who would have been according to prewar 
statistics." Naturally, it is impossible to calculate the part played by 
the raising of the marriage age, or the forbidding of intermarriage 
between the Poles of the annexed territories and the General Gov- 
ernment. The removal of one and one half million slave laborers 
certainly was more efficacious.” The dismal prospect of German 
hegemony in eastern Europe and the material effects of starvation 
must also be considered. But it is hard to conceive of a measure 
more calculated to inspire undying hatred of Germandom than the 
cold, official refusal to sanction the marriage of young people. Such 
measures, officially identified with the expression “Strengthening of 
Germandom,”’ could only force millions of eastern Europeans to 
conclude that the Germans were infrahuman. That conclusion was 
reinforced by the awareness that the Commissioner for the Strength- 
ening of Germandom was the leader of the death-dealing SS units 
who were murdering millions of Jews, Poles, and Russians out- 


right. 


Genocide 

There are enough quotations from speeches made by Himmler to 
his higher SS officers as early as 1940 to show that the concrete 
intention existed to destroy as many millions of “inferior race”’ as 
he could. Nevertheless it was impossible for the prosecution in case 
eight at Nuremberg to show any long-run conspiracy to commit 
genocide through the RKFDV system. Knowledge of the implica- 
tions of resettlement and evacuation, of differential treatment of 
racial and ethnic groups, of special treatment (Sonderbehandlung) 
of sex intercourse cases—yes, so much could be proved. But the 
strange madness of Himmler and the schizoid character of modern 
bureaucracy created the “separation of tasks’’ whereby the RKFDV 
system was responsible only for positive acts in favor of the German 
people, while Himmler’s other self, and his agencies outside 


4 Cf, Kulischer, Europe on the Move, 277-279, and German Crimes in 
Poland, 1, 250-251. 
1 Kaczmarczyk, Kolonizacja 1 Repolonizacja, 289. 
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Greifelt’s authority ran the concentration camps, the slave labor 
camps, and the murder squads. On the other hand, it is unmistake- 
ably true that Greifelt gave orders which only the Main Security 
Office could carry out, and the Race and Settlement Main Office 
examiners often decided on life or death at the hands of the Gestapo 
when they measured a man’s body. VoMi camps for Slovenes were 
guarded by the Security Police, who executed the run-aways in the 
assembly areas for its educational effect. It is not surprising that in 
reading the transcript of the trial of these officials one often feels a 
nightmarish similarity to a Kafka novel, in which the sounds of 
suffering and death are deadened. One is certain that genocide 
occurred, but it is impossible to retrace the steps of the defendants 
through the maze of sound-proofed walls of bureaucracy back to 
the terribly clear reality as it must have been experienced in the field. 


POTENTIALITIES OF THE THREE STAGES 


There was some underlying truth in the exaggerations of both 
the prosecution and the defense in the “Greifelt case.’’ There was 
in a way, a kind of conspiracy underlying the RKFDV policies: to 
maximize the number of controllable people on Germany’s frontiers. 
On the other hand, the program had been patched together to meet 
the exigencies and consequences of Nazi foreign policy, especially 
the Soviet pact. It was indissoluble from Himmler’s ambitions for an 
SS empire. Thus the defense stressed three points: (1) The conspiracy 
was known to very few: Hitler, Himmler, possibly Goering and 
Heydrich; (2) most of the developments came by way of meeting 
some emergency and were defensive, even stopgap measures: “‘wel- 
fare activities”; (3) the pattern of obedience to superiors and the 
absolute secrecy in which many aspects of the program were veiled 
combined with rigid separation of powers to keep a program in 
motion which could command neither the respect nor the loyalty 
of a majority of the German people. 

Yet it would seem that the Hitlerian scheme of ‘“Germanizing”’ 
the soil of adjacent provinces acquired by Germany was a viable 
one. Stripped of its racial trapping, the scheme of bringing into 
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these provinces persons loyal to the German idea because of their 
ethnic similarity to the Germans in the Reich was quite reasonable. 
The key to the policy is undoubtedly the idea of the controllability 
of the population in question. Modern nationalism renders a service 
to the would-be manipulators of men. 

However, the initial stage of RKFDV policy, as it actually 
developed, was the most practical. In fact, even this stage was a 
tour de force in extemporization, and later stages were not the unified 
effort of the German government. Of course, some possibilities for 
limited success did exist even in stage two (1941-1942) because of 
the immense power of Heinrich Himmler, and of the German state 
and military system behind him. The third stage was a retreat, and 
not one of those masterful withdrawals to prepared positions. But 
even stage three was not a rout until the very end; there was a policy 
of sorts, and here, too, there was perhaps a chance for a return to 
the underlying strength of Hitler’s idea: the physical consolidation 
of Germandom. The immense rivalry among the Nazis themselves, 
and their lack of ability to carry out their own ideas, were as impor- 
tant in the downfall of the program as intrinsic errors in its concep- 
tion. Moreover, the attempt to carry the scheme through in wartime 
meant “‘too little and too late.” | 


Consolidation (1939-1941) 

The repopulation of the annexed eastern territories with a 
thoroughly German population drawn from the millions of ethnic 
Germans all over eastern Europe was a bold idea which began with 
a fair chance of success. It was thoroughly approved by the German 
people. The idea of a final solution to the problem of the German 
minorities had much to recommend it, even abroad. Hitler even had 
a breathing space in the fall and winter of 1939-1940 in which to 
begin. The “phony war” left it up to Hitler whether to attack in 
the west, thus spreading his strength. But the allies did not have the 
initiative: Hitler had it. He could have lived up sincerely to the 
Bismarckian dictum that Germany was satiated, instead of giving 
lip service only to the phrase in the fall of 1939. There was no coali- 
tion against Germany in the winter of 1939-1940. Out of the new 
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balance of power German statesmanship might have created the 
diplomatic conditions for the consolidation of Germandom on the 
Vistula and the Warthe. Real concessions could have been won from 
the Balkan states anxious to be rid of their folk groups. This vital 
area would have been safer from Soviet pressures if Hitler had not 
engaged himself in the west. But unfortunately Hitler’s fine phrases 
about the final separation of German and Slav had no planning 
behind them. There was as yet no organization or plan for German- 
izing these provinces, not to speak of a scheme for a European settle- 
ment of a Bismarckian type. 

As we have seen, the organization and the planning were quickly 
created under the pressure of the need to care for the Baltic and 
east Polish folk groups. Instead of real overall planning, the ad hoc 
solutions to immediate problems (Security Police evacuations, hous- 
ing for the repatriates) became the major task of the RKFDV system. 
Above all, the expectation that France and Britain could be smashed 
in 1940 tended to dwarf the Polish scene or at least postpone any 
definite orientation of policy around the consolidation notion. Mean- 
while, however, the settlement and evacuation program as well as 
the National List procedure and the reorganization of property and 
production was put into operation with fair success. Polish ability to 
resist was nil. 

The difficulties really began in the winter and spring of 1941 when 
preparations for the attack on the Soviet Union disrupted the carry- 
ing through of evacuations and settlement. Hitler’s failure to destroy 
Britain made him lose his head. The Nazi activism, expressed in 
their ideology of eternal combat, pushed Hitler to spread his forces 
thinner and thinner, first in the Yugoslav campaign and then in 
Russia, instead of seeking a negotiated settlement or accepting ‘‘cold 
war” conditions in Europe. The Russians were willing to negotiate, 
if the British were not. The consolidation scheme was still an ace 
card vis-a-vis Roumania, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. But we do not 
find Hitler interested in a limited settlement in eastern Europe, in 
which the consolidation idea could have found meaning. Grandiose 
schemes involving the Persian Gulf and India were broached to 
Molotov, only to be discarded for equally grandiose colonial theories 
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about the Ukraine, once Hitler had decided to attack. There was 
no inherent reason why Germany should have abandoned the idea 
of concentrating all the German-speaking people of Europe on her 
frontiers in Poland, Slovenia, and in Alsace-Lorraine, even after the 
attack on Russia, although postponement of the execution of the 
scheme was in order. Indeed, conquest of the Russian space offered 
additional ‘dumping grounds” to take care of the future expellees 
from the annexed territories. The shift of Nazi interest to the ex- 
pansionist stage of RKFDV policy by 1941 was unrealistic and un- 
necessary. There was much work to be done on the consolidation 
program, but the Germans had made a reasonable beginning. 


Efflorescence (1941-1942) 

There were two main reasons why the RKFDV policy changed 
course in 1941. First, many Nazis had never really been contented 
with the kind of limited territorial gains to which they could have 
applied Bismarck’s dictum. While a good many Germans and some 
Nazis believed in letting well enough alone by 1941, the old mirage 
of the Ukraine and the Balticum as German colonial territories had 
a powerful influence, even on Hitler. The success of the Blitzkrieg 
in Russia made it virtually impossible to limit the colonial ambitions 
of the party to areas contiguous to the Reich. But secondly, the 
struggle for power and spoils dictated that Himmler must move in 
on every front. He never restricted himself to Russia, but cultivated 
every possible colonial area. Furthermore, the pet scheme of a new 
Ordensland for the SS, what east Prussia had been for the Teutonic 
Knights, impelled Himmler to seek settlement territory not con- 
tiguous to Germany. Here he could develop his SS strongpoints 
and his Wehrbauern. 

Ever the opportunist, Himmler in 1942 had shifted the focus of 
his activities to Lublin, where his dynamic and brutal SS and Police 
Leader Globocnik was able to make a beginning with the SS strong- 
point and Wehrbauern scheme. It can be seen from a map that the 
quadrilateral Lublin-Zhitomir-Vinnitsa~-Lwow forms a compact 
area in which Himmler exercised considerable strength. Zhitomir 
was his field headquarters, the scene of the Hegewald conference 
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and the area where he was going to concentrate the Ukrainian 
Germans. Vinnitsa was on the frontiers of Roumanian Trans- 
nistria, where another of Himmler’s lieutenants had set up an SS 
and ethnic German settlement zone. Lwéw was to be rapidly ‘“‘re- 
Germanized”’ as Lemberg and eastern Galicia, with its oil, turned 
into another German colony. In this quadrilateral, straddling two 
different German administrative areas, and the Polish—-Ukrainian 
ethnic frontier, an SS state might have arisen some day if the Ger- 
mans had been victorious in Russia. But Himmler also had his eye 
on the Crimea. 

Thus instead of concentrating on the annexed eastern provinces, 
on Alsace-Lorraine, or annexed Slovene lands, Himmler sought 
areas where he would not have to share so much authority with 
Gauleiter popular with Hitler. The pickings were fairly slim, 
because really unpopular Gauleiter did not last. Against Lohse in 
the Baltic area and Erich Koch in the Ukraine, Himmler was no 
better off than with Greiser in the Warthegau and Forster in 
Danzig—West Prussia. His aim seemed to be to lop off some of 
Frank’s General Government and Koch’s Ukrainian territory and 
combine it with his position of strength in the Roumanian territory 
of Transnistria. There is no likelihood that he would have followed 
Hitler’s scheme of total resettlement. He was too enraptured with 
the idea of recreating his conception of the German eastern frontier 
in the middle ages, which was a cross between the American wild 
west and British India. To say the least, the practicality of his 
schemes was questionable. In fact, neither Rosenberg nor Goebbels 
had any faith in the Hitler-approved policy of riding herd on the 
Slavs. But Martin Bormann supported Himmler like a loyal dog, 
and Goering was not unwilling to see Himmler breaking lances with 
others beside himself. If German arms could have extorted a Cartha- 
ginian peace from Stalin, Hitler’s and Himmler’s policy of eternal 
warfare would very likely have tied up millions of German troops 
in expensive, even unrealistic antipartisan actions. 

On the other hand, the regions contiguous to the Reich would 
have settled down more and more to a state of coexistence with 
every “Germanizeable” Alsatian, Slovene, and Pole. Without the 
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dynamic force of a Himmler, the evacuation policy in the contiguous 
zones could not have been maintained, not so much because of the 
humane character of the average German official, but because of 
the economic and military exigencies of continued war with Britain 
and America. In summary, the flashy grandeur of RKFDV policy 
in 1942 concealed insoluble problems, which did not prevent the 
carrying through of experiments by Himmler that were infinitely 
costly to Germany. 


Withdrawal and rout (1943-1945) 

Even though we still regard a negotiated peace with Hitler as 
having been unthinkable, we cannot understand the “refugee re- 
settlement”? and the concentration of first the Russian ethnic Ger- 
mans and then the folk groups of the Balkans in the eastern 
provinces at Germany’s frontiers in any other terms. We must 
remember how certain Hitler was that the west and Communism 
would fall out, and the Nazi emphasis on the Seven Years’ War. 
Certainly in 1943, and even as late as September 1944 the Nazi 
leaders could imagine that a cessation of British and American 
pressure won by diplomatic means could enable them to mobilize 
sufficient German military power on the Russian front to stop the 
Russians east of a strategic frontier which included the Vistula and 
Warthe settlement areas as well as the Protectorate. The bringing 
in of all the scattered ethnic Germans of eastern Europe behind a 
wall of Germans arms, reinforced by the Ostwall fortifications, cul- 
minating in a negotiated settlement all around, would have been no 
mean achievement to wrest from four years of war. That it did not 
succeed we owe primarily to the allied policy of unconditional sur- 
render now under attack, and to the unremitting pressure of Soviet 
military might, which we in America helped to make possible with 
our military aid. If we had faltered on either or both of these issues, 
or if Stalin had made a separate peace with Hitler, which many 
Americans believed possible, the RKFDV policy of refugee resettle- 
ment and concentration would have truly strengthened Germany and 
Germandom. Even if he were unable to carry out further expulsions 
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of Poles and Czechs, Hitler would have changed the proportions 
of Germans in these regions quite significantly. 

As late as 1945 we know that Himmler thought he could offer the 
west peace on the basis of SS seizure of the German government in 
a kind of caretaker capacity. Even the plan for a last-ditch stand in 
the Alpine Redoubt did not mean total abandonment of the ethnic 
Germans by the RKFDV authorities, for the Staff Main Office 
(Stabshauptamt) took every last resettler’s dossier with it to Schweik]- 
berg, in Bavaria. However, from 1943 on, the Nazi resettlement 
and population policy was a series of desperate stratagems. The 
tendency to substitute wishes for reality did not abate, but became 
worse when young “‘idealists” found they could get Himmler’s ear 
for ruthless and fantastic schemes like marriage control. The com- 
promises with reality went on, twisting the ideology of nationality 
and race this way and that, but in the long run it was the inexorable 
advance of the Red Army that impelled the last vigorous measures 
of resettlement which brought the Russian, Roumanian, Hungarian, 
and Yugoslav Germans into enormous resettler camps in Poland and 
Bohemia, and later into Germany proper and Austria. Although 
much of this movement was directly in the hands of the Wechmacht, 
Himmler and the SS never abandoned their claim to decide on the 
care and control over these thousands of unfortunate human beings, 
mostly women, children, and old people. Till the very last they were 
the pawns of Nazi power politics. 


TTOTALITARIAN WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH 


The RKFDV program was a form of imperialism in which the 
oldest patterns of the biological struggle for group survival were 
treated as norms. The German people, organized as the German 
state, undertook to take away the lands and the wealth of other 
peoples, and to establish themselves in these new areas with this new 
wealth. They destroyed some of the former inhabitants, expelled 
many more, and enslaved the rest. They adopted the most attractive 
of the former inhabitants’ children and restricted the reproduction 
of the remaining members of the conquered people. 
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It is unlikely that the whole of the German people were in accord 
with the entire program. It was unnecessary that they should be. It 
was only necessary that they be loyal to the German state, perform- 
ing the tasks it assigned them, tasks which all modern states assign 
to their citizens. For the German state had been captured by a 
totalitarian movement. A few thousand determined and desperate 
men had fashioned a political machine about one million strong 
with which they manipulated another seventy million more. The 
National Socialist ruling clique had done this by striking at German 
society at a moment of great weakness with an ingenious combina- 
tion of promises, slogans, and physical force. Above all, National 
Socialism embodied in itself and dramatized all the strivings which 
modern twentieth-century society stimulates only to frustrate: 
power, wealth, security, and group approval. In order to keep 
enough of their promises to stay in power, the Nazis had to become 
imperialists. 

Having developed some experience with the advantages and 
problems of looting the property of the Jews in their midst, the 
National Socialists began their foreign imperialist ventures with 
remarkable finesse. Linking their conquests and their oppression 
with nationalist values (strengthening Germandom), while provid- 
ing for the future satisfaction of the material interests of millions 
of Germans (plans for future settlement, cheaper food, new indus- 
trial opportunities, cheap labor), the Nazis had no trouble holding 
the German people to their part of a bargain which they only half 
understood. The German people served their Nazi leaders with all 
their strength. 

For the German people, with their particular history, Nazi ideo- 
logy ‘“‘made sense.” Constructed out of the odds and ends of German 
idealism, historicism, racism, and the other attic furniture of pre- 
1914 Europe, this ideology was a potent myth. But it was only a 
myth. Efforts to convert a myth into a technology, to develop tech- 
niques of social control from half-truths were bound to founder, 
sooner or later. Myths can combine logically contradictory elements 
very well, and even gain strength thereby—but they do not cease 
to be myths. In order to build a reality out of the myth, even National 
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Socialists were forced to seek the concrete, empirical manifestations 
of the “higher truth.” There was the great ideal of the Reich. So 
they could start by restoring the old frontiers—no matter how old. 

On the other hand, the German Volk ought to be a higher ideal 
than the Reich. They extended much farther than any historic boun- 
daries. The loyalty of ethnically similar men should be a better 
foundation for a state than the old-fashioned loyalty to the Father- 
land which Czechs, Poles, Slovenes, and Alsatians might have felt. 
But what makes men ethnically similar? Poles and Slovenes in a 
few generations could learn the dialect, the dress, and the customs. 
There must be some physical basis for Germandom, some racial 
attributes. As a matter of fact, a racial brotherhood was even better 
than an ethnic principle: more recruits, all over Europe! But they 
could not exclude their own followers, some of their best supporters, 
because their hair and eyes weren’t the right shade—after all, race 
was a complicated thing. A Croat or Roumanian SS regiment might 
not be quite up to a German one, but they were the cream of their 
country’s youth and they wanted to help. These concepts, only 
emotionally joined, were whirled apart from each other by a kind 
of centrifugal force, when they were to be applied. The results 
were chaotic. 

Struck by the paradox which lurks in the contradictory Nazi 
emphasis on cold manipulation and technical efficiency on the one 
hand, and on the romantic, the sentimental, and the irrational on 
the other, some observers stress the varied typology of the National 
Socialist movement. There were certainly manipulators but also 
enthusiasts, rational planners, and mystical dreamers as well. Follow- 
ing this analysis out to its full implications leads to a heavy discount 
on National Socialist ideology as a primary factor in the explanation 
of what actually transpired. Thoroughly out of touch with the 
problems of reality, Nazi theory tends to fall away, leaving events 
to shape up as momentary constellations in the power struggle of 
individuals and groups wielding material force. Ideology becomes a 
device by which clever men manipulate the less clever. It is “window 
dressing.” 

But a study of Nazi personality, especially as revealed in the 
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character of Himmler and his SS lieutenants, reveals a more pro- 
found psychological truth. The same people combined in themselves 
utter cynicism and romantic naiveté. Himmler accepted from other 
Nazis, and his lieutenants accepted from him, a body of irrational 
dogma about Volk und Rasse exactly because he and they could tell 
themselves and the world that they were hard, cold fellows who 
knew what human nature was like. There is a kind of psychological 
equilibrium here which suggests the strength and survival value for 
countless Germans of what seems to us a thoroughly repudiated 
system. According to this reading of recent German history, the Nazi 
ideology takes on new life, for it is seen in symbiosis with manipula- 
tion, which continually feeds it new results, which can be used for 
justification. After the fashion of a neurotic symptom, the Nazi 
activism, the cold, ruthless manipulation of others, serves as a pre- 
servative of the original irrational formulations which cannot meet 
the light of day as scientific theories. The creation of continuous 
change, of chaos, prevents the discovery of the untruth in the 
ideology. 

The illogic of the theories underlying Nazi resettlement and 
population policy had two sets of consequences. On the one hand the 
executors of RKFDV policy found themselves more and more 
dominated by immediate realities in their field of operations, and 
thus cut off from the theories and the top-level decisions. On the 
other hand the chaos created by the lack of conformity between 
theory and reality, and especially by top-level decisions out of touch 
with reality, led to violent and brutal measures, to fantasy and more 
false logic, and to cynicism. 

In line with the first consequence, we find the welfare activities, 
the economic measures, the punitive procedures, and, above all, the 
continual maneuvering for jurisdiction occupying the time and 
energy of the Staff Main Office. Greifelt and his staff were continu- 
ously responding to real situations, often faits accomplis resulting 
from some line of action taken without reference to themselves (for 
example, in decisions on resettlement actions). They responded 
fairly rationally, but they could never get on top of the situation, 
especially burdened as they were with the need to clothe their every 
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move in the jargon of race and nationality. Insofar as they them- 
selves believed in the more mythical aspects (re-Germanization), they 
were that much less capable of sensible compromises with reality. 

In line with the second consequence we must emphasize the 
triumph of Globocnik and Krueger over the Staff Main Office in 
the Lublin affair, the dominance of young fantasts in the SS Race 
and Settlement Office who talked of Germanizing one quarter of 
the Soviet prisoners of war, and running premarital racial examina- 
tions on all Germans some day; and lastly the cynicism of Creutz 
and Hildebrand, who continued to carry out their duties while 
listening to foreign broadcasts, uttering defeatisms, and consorting 
with anti-Nazis. It is not surprising that the years 1943-1945 are 
marked by such disintegration at the Berlin end, the codrdinative 
end. 

If the first Nazi weakness was irrationality, the second basic weak- 
ness of the Nazi ruling clique was its gangland character. One never 
feels very far, with the Nazis, from the American underworld. There 
were cases of intense personal loyalty, but the reverse was more often 
the case. The consequent struggle for power dominated their 
decisions. Himmler picked and then laid aside men and agencies in 
conformity with their usefulness in furthering his SS empire. The 
RKFDV system was in a sense then, only a tool, or a pathway in 
his drive for personal power via the SS. But since he had opponents, 
it became a complex system of make-weights and committees of 
surveillance. The Staff Main Office had to proceed inch by inch 
with joint decrees, jurisdictional agreements, and special liaison men. 
The underlying idea of winning controllable people for the areas 
on the Reich’s frontier was bound up with the potentiality of using 
these people’s dependence and loyalty in the power struggle itself. 
And the looting of the regions themselves was never far from the 
prime responsibilities of the RKFDV system. Again, it is not sur- 
prising that with such a diversification of task and diffusion of 
energy, the men of the RKFDV program were inadequate. 

The third basic weakness of the Nazis, and with them the re- 
settlement and population policy, was their infernal activism. Un- 
able to wait, they launched their RKFDV program in wartime, 
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and in spite of continued indications that the war was to go on and 
on, they kept on doing just enough to infuriate the subject peoples 
and above all, alienate many decent Germans from a program which 
initially was roundly applauded in the Reich. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to separate this activism from their underlying belief in the 
eternal struggle of groups and peoples. They often quoted the 
Prussian dictum: “You can do anything with a bayonet but sit 
on it.” And this belief in turn stemmed from their origins in the 
uncertain postwar society of Weimar Germany. Success had indeed 
come to them through action, while more powerful forces sat by 
and let themselves be disarmed. It was only when they came up 
against equally active—but more rational opponents, that they 
learned what mankind has been slowly learning for centuries: force 
and violence are extremely effective, but they tend to call forth 
more of the same, and the response may be stronger than the 
stimulus. In effect the Nazis called down upon their heads a coalition 
of the oppressed and the threatened, while at the same time they 
alienated their own supporters by their excesses. 

Closely associated with their activism was the Nazi’s faith in 
force. In the case of the RKFDV program this faith is symbolized 
in the union of the German police with strengthening of German- 
dom in the person of Himmler. Greifelt too held a high rank in the 
police, and in the first years of the program it had been Heydrich, 
chief of the Reichssicherheitshauptamt, who had helped Himmler 
decide policy. At the Gau level the Superior SS and Police Leaders 
combined in their persons the RKFDV leadership with their roles 
as chief of police. Himmler followed Machiavelli in saying, “‘It is 
better to be feared than to be loved.” As a consequence, however, 
strengthening of Germandom was branded with the mark of Cain 
all over Europe. There was nothing left of the European notion of 
the legitimate aspirations of German-speaking peoples. Having en- 
trusted Germandom to the sword, Hitler and Himmler put its 
survival to the test of Germany’s military might. When they lost, 
Germandom in eastern Europe was lost. Completely unable to 
codperate, only able to command and obey, the Nazis who made 
and supported the RKFDV program were unfit as imperialists. 
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Hitler and Himmler understood nothing of the character of British 
imperialism, which they so much admired. 

But it is all too easy to write off the measures of a defeated enemy 
as organized stupidity. Certain implications of Nazi experience with 
their resettlement and population program are frightening, precisely 
because any highly organized society, and certainly all totalitarian 
systems, can profit by the same procedures. First of all, the introduc- 
tion and removal en masse of population groups on the basis of their 
controllability by a ruling clique is quite feasible. Secondly, with 
an adequate degree of secrecy, public opinion which is not averse to 
closing its eyes to some injustice done to “‘enemies and inferiors,” 
can be made to tolerate the really massive injustice entailed in the 
resettlement technique. Thirdly, by a rigorous separation of responsi- 
bility a body of executors can be kept in operation on such an 
inhumane program, in such a way that only a small burden is placed 
on the conscience of each. (Ignorance, especially of the willful kind, 
is also enhanced by this extreme bureaucratic complexity.) Last of 
all, we now realize that totally erroneous doctrines and myths have 
a survival power closely correlated with the military strength of 
their exponents. Thus the power of a totalitarian system to create 
chaos is only limited by the strength of its opponents; it does not 
become more logical as time goes on. 


RKFDV ar THE NuremMBERG TRIALS 


Because Himmler cheated the judges as well as the executioner, 
thus outdoing his old rival, Goering, no representative of the 
RKFDV system was tried by the International Tribunal. References 
to it during the trial indicate how unclear the prosecution still was 
about the system. The careful examination of the relevant docu- 
ments and the carrying out of interrogations for the Military 
Tribunal trial of the RKFDV personnel did not begin until the 
spring of 1947. It was decided not to indict Security Main Office 
(Reichssicherheitshauptamt) personnel, but rather to use them as 
prosecution witnesses. Thus the prosecution perpetuated very neatly 
Himmler’s own separation of responsibility, but for very different 
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motives. Placed alongside the criminality of the Security Police, the 
coordinating bureaucrats might have looked too tame. On the other 
hand the strange situation which resulted when police officials 
directly guilty of thousands of killings shed crocodile tears at the 
goings on in the Staff Main Office was a fitting climax to the 
Kafka-like history of the RKFDV system. The prosecution wit- 
nesses were not terribly codperative with the prosecution, and 
remarkably given to confusion and self-correction in the hands of 
the defense lawyers. As the judges so often put it, though, the docu- 
ments “spoke for themselves.” The defense attorneys did have a 
hard time procuring all the documents and witnesses which they 
believed necessary, but in the end they had more witnesses and 
documents in evidence than the prosecution. 

The trial began in October 1947 and ended in March 1948, a short 
trial with comparatively few documents in evidence as compared 
to other U.S. Military Tribunal cases, notably eleven, the 
“Ministries” case. The judgment of the three-man panel of Ameri- 
can civilian justices was not a decisive victory for the prosecution 
with its contention of a gigantic conspiracy. Ulrich Greifelt was 
sentenced to life imprisonment. He has died in prison. Otto 
Hofmann and Richard Hildebrant, successively chiefs of the Race 
and Settlement Main Office, were given twenty-five years each. 
The chief of the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle, Lorenz, was sentenced 
to twenty years. Three lesser defendants received fifteen-year sen- 
tences: Creutz, Brueckner, and Huebner. The young racial enthusi- 
ast, Schwalm, was given ten years. The professor, Konrad Meyer, 
was set free, along with a financial official of the Staff Office and 
several Lebensborn officials, including one.woman. By 1955 all the 
defendants had been released on parole, or with shortened terms for 
good behavior. When we consider how agitated many Germans 
became at the “‘injustice” of executing Ohlendorf, the head of the 
murder squads in Russia, and Pohl, chief of the concentration 
camps, most of the RKFDV officials must be well on the way to 
rehabilitation, if not martyrdom. 

The trial itself as a means of recording recent history was a 
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success. It would be highly instructive if more administrators were 
forced to air their projects before contemporary generations, but 
only a total defeat like that of Germany makes a really thorough 
airing possible. At least it was fortunate that the RKFDV program 
was one of the projects chosen, for it reveals National Socialism 
in some of its most foolish and brutal forms. 
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Appendix 


A NOTE ON THE DOCUMENTATION 


Captured German documents were assigned numbers with letter affixed 
to denote different series or collections. The best known Nuremberg 
documents, for example, are those of the Paris—Storey series, used exten- 
sively at the International Tribunal. Thus a Hitler decree of February 4, 
1938, is identified as document 1337-PS or PS 1337. In this study many 
of the documents belong to a collection known as the SS-and-Party 
series, with the prefix NO. Most of the documents in case eight were of 
this type. In case eleven the NG or “Government Ministries series” pre- 
ponderates. Other series have the letters NI, NID, L, and R prefixed. 

In cases eight and eleven, mimeographed copies of the documents in 
evidence were gathered together in document books and assigned exhibit 
numbers. Since anyone wishing to locate a document cited here will 
probably have to make use of these books, documents in this study from 
cases eight and eleven are given with their document book numbers and 
pages. The exhibit number has also been supplied as a convenience to 
other scholars, because many references during the trials (that is, in the 
transcripts) are made solely in terms of these numbers. For the sake of 
brevity the author has devised this notation. The designation case eight 
is omitted since the bulk of references apply to this case. Case eleven 
documents are always especially identified as such. Citations from the 
transcript in mimeographed form are designated by T. followed by page 
number. Prosecution documents show the number of the book in 
roman numerals, usually followed by a letter, as XIV-B. Next appears 
an arabic numeral placed between two slanting lines; this is the exhibit 
number. Sometimes this figure is missing, indicating that the document 
was not ultimately offered in evidence, although often included in a 
document book. Finally, the page numbers in the document book are 
given, so that the complete citation appears as follows: NO 1405, V-B/ 
217/1-2. The letter G will sometimes follow transcript or document book 
page numbers to indicate that the German version is cited. Defense 
document books received the name of the defendant plus a roman 
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numeral. For example, a complete citation of a defense document might 
be: Lorenz I/4/36-37. Case eleven document books have arabic numeral 
designations, so that a case eleven citation would read: NG 2900, case 11, 

72-B/1306/33-34G. Documents in case eight marked “loose exhibit” 

were never put in a document book. 

Many of the originals of the captured German documents are now in 
the Departmental Records Branch of the Adjutant General’s Office 
(TAGO) in Alexandria, Virginia. A few of these originals are cited here, 
and are described and identified separately in the notes. Certain docu- 
ments cited in this study with SS prefixes were examined by permission 
of their owner, Miss Olga Lang, former War Crimes Research analyst. 
A few summaries of documents (called staff evidence analyses) were 
examined instead of the full documents, as a matter of convenience. 
These summaries were prepared by the research workers of the Office 
of the Chief of Counsel for War Crimes and can be examined in the 
Foreign Law Section in the Library of Congress. Most of the docu- 
ments cited were seen in the form of mimeographed copies in the 
possession of this section of the Library of Congress. Certain other 
libraries also have these transcripts and document books. 

A small fraction of the documents can be found in published sources. 
Besides the Trials of War Criminals Series, from which a number of 
case eleven documents are cited (volumes twelve and thirteen), there is 
the massive Trial of the Major War Criminals. Some other published 
collections have also been used. Nazi—Soviet Relations and Documents on 
German Foreign Policy, Series D have been more valuable than Naz 
Conspiracy and Aggression. The German series Dokumente der deuts- 
chen Polittk provides the text of the major resettlement agreements. 

There can be no question that the use of trial materials as such a large 
part of the evidence in a study of this kind has both advantages and 
disadvantages. It is disconcerting to have a witness stopped by a judge 
just when he begins to wax interesting on a subject—because it is 
“irrelevant.” But the more essential question is of course: Did the pur- 
poses of the trial seriously distort the total picture of the RKFDV 
program? The prosecution’s argument certainly had this tendency, but 
the comparative freedom of the defense to dispute the prosecution’s 
frequent general contentions with specific documents and witnesses re- 
moved most of the onesidedness from the sum total of evidence examined 
by the writer in five thousand pages of testimony and two thousand 
separate documents. No such systematic study was possible throughout 
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all the documents available, within and outside of case eleven: a repre- 
sentative selection had to suffice, based on document book titles. 

Many of the documents “speak for themselves,” as the presiding judge 
in trial eight so often asserted. On the other hand, some are undated, 
unsigned, unheaded file notes and interoffice communications. Here the 
affidavits of witnesses and defendants, as well as their verbal explana- 
tions, supply the meaning which escapes the reader of the raw docu- 
ment. Affidavits and oral testimony also add new facts. While even the 
prosecution witnesses attempted to accuse the defendants of as little as 
possible, the very trial process, as well as the multiplicity of witnesses, 
provides the student with a hard core of facts, surrounded by a broad 
area of conflicting interpretations by the prosecution and the defense, 
which must themselves be interpreted by the scholar. 


GLOSSARY OF NAZI TERMINOLOGY, ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND PERSONS 


A, AttreicH: Classification given to resettlers assigned to territories 
belonging to the Reich in 1937; the territories themselves. 

AO, AUSLANDSORGANISATION: The Foreign Section of the NSDAP, having 
charge over German citizens abroad; under Ernst Bohle. 

Bacu-ZELEwski, Ericu: Superior SS and Police Leader for Silesia; later 
an SS General in Russia; an important witness for the prosecution 
in case eight. 

Backe, WILHELM: Darré’s nominal subordinate in the Food Ministry who 
was actually able to give him orders because of his position in 
Goering’s Four Year Plan Council. 

BruEcKNER, Heinz: An important official of the Volksdeutsche Mittel- 
stelle (VoMi); a defendant in case eight. 

Creutz, Rupotpu: Greifelt’s right-hand man in the Staff Main Office 
of RKFDV; a defendant in case eight. 

DAG, DeutscHe ANSIEDLUNGS-GESELLSCHAFT: The German Settlement 
Company, a private corporation purchased and operated by the 
RKFDV from 1940 on. 

Darrt, Water: First chief of the SS Race and Settlement Office; 
Hitler’s Minister of Food and Agriculture; a defendant in case 
eleven. 

Deutscutum: Germandom, the body of German people, or Germanness, 
the abstract or essential qualities of the Germans. 

DEUTSCHSTAMMIGE: Foreigners, especially Poles and Russians, of supposed 
Germanic ancestry. 

DietricH, Sepp: One of the original SS members; he was responsible 
for the formation of the Combat or Waffen SS. 

DevutscHE UBERSIEDLUNGS-IT REUHANDGESELLSCHAFT: The German Resettle- 
ment Trustee Company, a government corporation which handled 
resettlers’ property claims. 

Enticu, Hans: Chief of the Nationality Section (B) of the Department 
of Internal Security (III) of the Retchssicherheitshauptamt (RSHA); 
the police official most intimately involved with the RKFDV pro- 
gram; an important witness for the prosecution in case eight. 
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Erunic German: Volksdeutsch; non-Reich citizens of German nationality, 
usually of eastern European origin. 

EWZ, EINwANDERERZENTRALSTELLE: Immigration Center: the multi- 
agency processing organization for incoming resettlers. 

Forster, ALBERT: Gauleiter and Governor (Reichsstatthalter) of the 
newly created German province of Danzig-West Prussia; Nazi 
leader in Danzig since the twenties. 

Frank, Hans: Governor-General of Poland with his seat in Cracow 
1939-1945; formerly a Nazi legal theorist. 

Gav, GauLEiTER: The administrative unit of the NSDAP and its chief; 
in the annexed eastern territories also the official term for the civil 
administrative region, such as Warthegau; Gauleiter was often used 
indiscriminately for Reichsstatthalter (governor) and the Prussian 
Oberpriésident, as in the cases of Greiser in the Warthegau and 
Koch in East Prussia. 

GLosocnik, OpiLo: SS and Police Leader for the district of Lublin in 
the General Government; a gangster-type of SS leader, very popular 
with Himmler. 

GrEIFELT, Utricu: Chief of the Staff Main Office of the RKFDV; 
Himmler’s executive officer for the whole RKFDV system; the chief 
defendant in case eight. 

GrEISER, ARTHUR: Gauleiter and Governor of the Warthegau (Posen and 
Lodz districts of Poland); formerly a Nazi senator in Danzig. 

Heypricu, RetnHarp: Himmler’s chief lieutenant and his top police 
official, in charge of the RSHA until his assassination in May 1942; 
one of the moving forces in the inception and development of the 
resettlement and population program. 

HILDEBRANDT, RicHarp: Superior SS and Police Leader for Danzig—West 
Prussia until April 1943; then chief of the Race and Settlement Main 
Office (RuSHA) and SS general in the Ukraine, a defendant in 
case eight. 

Hormann, Otro: Chief of RuSHA December 1939-April 1943; then 
Superior SS and Police Leader South-West (Stuttgart); a defendant 
in case eight. 

Honerer SS- unp PorizerFUHRER: Superior SS and Police Leader; the 
chief SS official in each military district (Wehrkrets); the de facto 
manager of the regional RKFDV offices. 

HAUPTTREUHANDSTELLE Ost: The public corporation created by Goering 
as Plenipotentiary for the Four Year Plan for the seizure and 
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administration of Polish and Jewish property; both rival and col- 
laborator of the RKFDV system. 

Huesner, Hersert: Stabsfiihrer (executive officer) of the RKFDV office 
at Posen, probably the most active of all the branch offices; a defen- 
dant in case eight. 

KeppLer, WILHELM: A protegé of Goering who was also his liaison man 
with the Foreign Office and Himmler. 

Kocu, Ericu: Gauleiter and Governor of East Prussia; later Retchs- 
kommissar for the Ukraine. 

Koppe, WiLHELM: Superior SS and Police Leader in the Warthegau. 

KRUEGER, FRIEDRICH WILHELM: Superior SS and Police Leader for the 
General Government of Poland. 

Lammers, Hans: Chief of the Reich Chancellery since 1934; a high level 
mediator in disputes between Himmler, Hans Frank, etc.; a defen- 
dant in case eleven. 

LeseNsporn: The Well of Life Society; the child welfare organization 
of the SS and part of the RKFDV system responsible for the 
Germanization of children. 

LitzMANNsTapT: The Nazi name given to the Polish city of Lodz, the 
operational center of the resettler processing system. 

Lorenz, WerNER: Chief of the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle; a defendant 
in case eight. 

MENSCHENEINSATZ: The title of a compilation of directives and commen- 
tary pertaining to the RKFDV program prepared by the Staff Main 
Office (“Human Allocation’”’). 

Meyer-Hetunc, Konrap: Chief of the Planning Section in the Staff 
Main Office of the RKFDV; a defendant in case eight. 

NSDAP, Narionat-SoztIALIsTISCHE DEUTSCHE ARBEITER-PARTEI: The 
National Socialist German Workers’ (Nazi) Party. 

O, OST: Classification given to resettlers assigned to territories to the 
east of the Reich of 1937, especially Poland. 

PaNncKE, GUNTHER: The successor of Darré as chief of the Race and 
Settlement Main Office (RuSHA); became Superior SS and Police 
Leader for Denmark in 1940. 

RGB, REICHSGESETZBLATT: The German Law Gazette; the official annual 
publication of the German government containing all laws and 
treaties. 

REICHSSICHERHEITSHAUPTAMT: Main Office for Reich Security; Heydrich’s 


police organization; part of the SS and the RKFDV system. 
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RassE- UND SIEDLUNGS-HaupTaMT: Main Office for Race and Settlement; 
the part of the RKFDV system charged with racial examination and 
the settlement of SS garrisons. 

S, SONDERFALL: Classification given to resettlers destined for return to 
the country of origin or for concentration camp; also given to 
foreigners guilty of sexual relations with a German who were 
examined racially for possible Germanization. 

ScHWwALM, Fritz: Stabsfiihrer (Executive Officer) of the RuSHA Branch 
Office at Lodz, charged with racial examinations in the resettlement 
camps in the annexed eastern territories; a defendant in case eight. 

SCHWARZENBERGER, Otto: The financial officer of the RKFDV system; 
a defendant in case eight. 

SD, SIcHERHEITSDIENST: The SS spy and detective organization function- 
ing as a party and as a state agency both internally and abroad; 
separate from the Gestapo but under the same RSHA roof. 

STABSHAUPTAMT: The Staff Main Office; Greifelt’s headquarters on the 
Kurfiirstendamm; the executive offices and chancellery of the 
RKFDV. 

ST1ER, GUNTHER: One of the younger executive officials in Greifelt’s 
Allocation Section; a prosecution witness in case eight. 

UBERWANDERUNGSZENTRALSTELLE: Resettlement Center; the processing 
organization for evacuated Poles who were candidates for re- 
Germanization. 

VOLKSDEUTSCHE MITTELSTELLE: Liaison Office for Ethnic Germans; the 
part of the RKFDV system charged with the actual resettlement 
and camp care of the ethnic Germans. 

VOLKSGRUPPE, VOLKSGRUPPENRECHT: A national minority; a principle of 
the Nazi version of international law whereby national minorities 
are to be defended by the national state corresponding to their 
national culture, irrespective of their citizenship. 

VOLKIscH, VOLKIscH GEsINNT: National; nationality-conscious; some- 
times opposed to racist. 

VoLKsLIsTE, DeutscHE VoLKSLIsTE: The German National List (DVL); 
registry of ethnic Germans in Poland and elsewhere (e.g., Ukraine). 

VorxstuM, VoLKsTuMSKAMPF: Nationality; the battle of nationality. 

Warren SS: Combat SS; the military formations in which SS men 
served in battle in Russia and elsewhere. 

WartHEGAU: The administrative district along the Warthe River in 
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German-annexed Poland, specifically Regrerungsbezirke of Hohen- 
salza (Inédwroctaw), Posen, and Lodz; the center of the RKFDV 
settlements in annexed Poland. 

WEHRBAUERN, WEHRBAUERNSIEDLUNGEN: Farmer militia; defensive farm 
settlements: Himmler’s scheme for the settlement of Eurasia bor- 
rowed from Roman, Austrian, and Russian history. 

WIEDEREINDEUTSCHUNG, WIEDEREINDEUTSCHUNGSFAHIGE: The process of 
re-Germanization; a person undergoing the process; usually a person 
unable to speak the German language. 

WIRTSCHAFTS- UND VERWALTUNGSHAUPTAMT: Main Office for Economics 
and Administration; the SS organization which managed the con- 
centration camps and developed some Polish industries (bricks, 
furniture) with the slave labor of the camps. 

ZBA, ZENTRALBODENAMT: Central Land Registry; originally an indepen- 
dent SS agency; became part of Greifelt’s Staff Main Office in 1940, 
handling the property to be seized and developed by RKFDV for 


German settlement in Poland and elsewhere. 


DOCUMENTS AND DECREES 


NO 3075 
Decree by the Fuhrer and Reich Chancellor 
for the Consolidation of German Folkdom 


dated 7 October 1939 
(not yet published) 


The consequences which Versailles had on Europe have been removed. 
As a result, the Greater German Reich is able to accept and settle within 
its space German people, who up to the present had to live in foreign 
lands, and to arrange the settlement of national groups within its spheres 
of interest in such a way that better dividing lines between them are 
attained. I commission the Reichsfiihrer-SS with the execution of this 
task in accordance with the following instructions: 


I 

Pursuant to my directions the Rerchsfiihrer-SS is called upon: 

(1) to bring back those German citizens and ethnic Germans abroad 
who are eligible for permanent return to the Reich; 

(2) to eliminate the harmful influence of such alien parts of the popu- 
lation as constitute a danger to the Reich and the German com- 
munity; 

(3) to create new German colonies by resettlement, and especially by 
the resettlement of German citizens and ethnic Germans coming 
back from abroad. 

The Reichsfiihrer-SS is authorized to give such general orders and to 
take such administrative measures as are necessary for the execution of 
these duties. 

To carry out the task allotted to him under Paragraph I, point 2, the 
Reichsftihrer-SS can assign certain dwelling areas to the parts of the 
population in question. 


II 
In the occupied, formerly Polish territories, the Chief of Administra- 
tion Upper-East (Verwaltungschef Ober-Ost) carries out the task allotted 
247 
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to the Reichsftihrer-SS, according to the latter’s instructions. The Chief 
of Administration Upper-East and subordinated chiefs of administration 
for military districts are responsible for the execution. The measures they 
take must be in keeping with the requirements of the Military Command. 
Persons, insofar as they act on special orders for the purpose of carrying 
out these tasks, do not come under the jurisdiction of the Wehrmacht. 


ITI 


Insofar as the Reichsfiihrer-SS’ task concerns the creation of a new 
German peasantry, the Reich Minister of Food and Agriculture will act 
for the Reichsfithrer-SS and according to his general instructions. 

Otherwise the Retchsfiihrer-SS will use.the services of Reich, county, 
and local authorities and institutions as well as those of other public 
corporations and already existing settlement organizations for the execu- 
tion of his task within the territory of the German Reich. 

In cases where agreement between the Reichsftihrer-SS on the one 
hand and the competent highest Reich authority (in operational theatres 
the Supreme Commander of the Army) on the other hand cannot be 
reached on measures which by reason of legislation and administrative 
organization require such agreement, my decision is to be obtained 


through the Reich Minister and Chief of the Reich Chancellery. 


IV 


Negotiations with foreign governmental offices and authorities, or 
with ethnic Germans while they are still abroad, have to be carried on 
in agreement with the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


V 


Insofar as land within the territory of the Reich is needed for the 
settlement of returning German citizens or ethnic Germans, its acquisi- 
tion is governed by the law concerning the acquisition of land for army 
purposes, dated 29 March 1935 (Reich Law Gazette I, page 467) and the 
regulatory statutes relating to this law. The Reichsfihrer-SS will deter- 
mine which authority is to take over the duties of the Reich Office for 
the Provision of Land (Reichsstelle fiir Landbeschaffung). 


VI 
The Reich Minister of Finance will provide the Reichsfihrer-SS§ with 
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the financial means necessary for putting the above measures into 
operation. 


Berlin, 7 October 1939 
The Fuhrer and Reich Chancellor 
[signed:] ADOLF HITLER. 


The President of the Council of 
Ministers for the Defence of the Reich 
[signed:] GOERING, Generalfeldmarschall. 


The Reich Minister and Chief 
of the Reich Chancellery 
[signed:] Dr. LAMMERS. 


The Chief of the High Command 
of the Wehrmacht 
[signed:] KEITEL. 


NO 3078 
Fuhrer Decree, orders of the Reich Commissioner, Organization 
of the Office of the Reich Commissioner 


FIRST ORDER 


1. By the Fuhrer decree, dated 7 October 1939, I have been appointed 
Reich Commissioner for the Strengthening of Germandom. 

2. For the direction and promulgation of general orders and directives 
and for the execution of certain tasks which can only be dealt with 
centrally, I establish the Office of the Reich Commissioner. I have placed 
SS-Oberfiihrer GREIFELT in charge. 

3. In the office the following are the most essential departments: 


(a) Department for planning, propositions, and suggestions. 

(b) Department for the examination of reparation requests by Germans 
expelled from West Prussia and Posen. 

(c) Central Land Office, which in accordance with figure V of the 
decree will take over the functions of the Reich office for the 
utilization of agricultural land (Reichsstelle fiir Landbeschaffung). 

(d) Finance Department, in accordance with figure VI of the decree. 

(e) Department for the Allocation of Immigrants. 


4. To carry out these tasks I ask all high offices of Party and State for 


their codperation and strongest assistance. I do not intend to build up a 
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big apparatus for myself, but I shall in the conviction and in the certainty 
of a general collaboration and codperation, leaving aside all bureaucratic 
restraints, for the execution of my duties make use of the existing offices 
of the Reich, Lander, and towns as well as of the other public organiza- 
tions. 

5. I wish to mention particularly some of these tasks as well as the 
institutions and agencies which are charged with the solution and execu- 
tion of these tasks: 


(a) VoMi and the Foreign Section (Auslands-Organisation) bring in 
the Reich Germans and ethnic Germans. 

(b) The Reich Health Leader and RuSHA examine all Germans from 
the Reich and abroad in the new areas in town and country. 

(c) The Security Police in cooperation with the Chiefs of the Civil 
Administration locates and takes care of foreign elements dangerous 
to the German folkdom. 

(d) The settlement of farmers will be carried out by the Reich Minister 
of Food and Agriculture. 

(e) Municipal building of apartment houses and suburban settlements 
will be handled by the Reich Labor Minister and the German 
Labor Front. 


This mentions only some fields; with all other tasks arising I shall in 
the same way request the execution by and codperation of the competent 
high offices of the Reich. 

6. The main burden of the carrying out of these great duties on the 
spot rests on the shoulders of the Reichsstatthalter and the Chiefs of 
Provincial Administration of the new territories. 

I have at the same time made the Superior SS and Police Leaders 
attached to them representatives of my field of duties as Reich Com- 
missioner for the Strengthening of Germandom. 


[signed:] H. HIMMLER. 


NO 4059 
General Orders and Directives of the Reich Commissioner for 
the Strengthening of Germandom 
I. The first part of our activities will have to cover the following 
fields: 
(1) Expulsion of about 550,000 Jews, as well as of the leading anti- 
German Poles, of the Polish intelligentsia from Danzig and Posen, 
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over the German border into the Polish Government General. The 
Jews are to be transferred to the territory east of the Vistula, be- 
tween the Vistula and the river Bug. 

(2) Confiscation of all landed property of the former Polish State, of 
the expelled intelligentsia, and of all Poles, executed or expelled 
for anti-German activities. The confiscation is based on the decree 
of the Féhrer and Reich Chancellor, for the purpose of Strengthen- 
ing of Germandom, dated 7 October 1939, paragraph 5, in coopera- 
tion with the Main Trustee Office East which has been established 
by decree of General Field Marshal Goering on 9 October 1939. 
The title of property is transferred to the German Reich, at the 
disposition of the Reich Commissioner for the Strengthening of 
Germandom. 

(3) Census in the newly acquired territories in December on a date 
to be fixed. 

(4) Urban and rural settlement planning (to be finished) by spring. 

(5) Filing of compensation claims, and their examination, of Germans 
expelled from Posen and Western Prussia. 

(6) Temporary sheltering of the Ethnic Germans, to be expected within 
the next few weeks, from the Baltic and Volhynia. 


IJ. In the ensuing time the settlement of city and land will take place; 
this process is expected to take several years, perhaps even decades. 
certified 
[signed:] CREUTZ 


SS-Obersturmbannfihrer. 


NO 4237 
Ordinance issued by the Reichsftthrer SS (RF-SS) on the develop- 


ment of the ethnic work (Volkstumsarbeit) of the NSDAP and on 
a limitation of the competence of the Main Offices of the SS. 


On the basis of the attached ordinance [omitted] issued by the Chief 
of the Party Chancellery I issue the following order: 


I 
The four departments of the Bureau for Ethnic Questions are to be 
administered: 
18 
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(1) by an SS Officer from the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle (VoMi) 
(Liaison Office for Ethnic Germans), 

(2) by an SS Officer from the Reich Main Security Office (RSHA), 

(3) by an SS Officer from the Main Race and Settlement Office 
(RuSHA), 

(4) by an SS Officer from the Staff Main Office of the Reichsfiithrer SS 
(RF-SS), Reich Commissioner for the Strengthening of German- 
dom (RKFDV). 


II 


The Bureau provides a channel for all ethnic questions brought to the 
NSDAP. There questions are worked on by the respective and com- 
petent Main Offices of the RF-SS and RKFDV. The Bureau has to pass 
on the suggestions and orders issued by the Main Offices within their 
competencies to the respective and competent offices of the party. 


Ill 


The following basic limitation of tasks has been ordered for the four 
main offices of the SS: 


(1) Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle 

VoMi carries out the whole ethnic work for the strengthening of 
Germandom in Germany and in the territories under German supremacy. 
This work includes also the accomplishment of measures for the recep- 
tion of persons and of foreign nationals considered fit for Germanization 
(German National List III and IV) into the German racial community. 

Under its supervision is placed the evacuation within the framework 
of eventual resettlement of ethnic Germans from their former homes 
and the whole administration and care in the camps. 

(Furthermore, VoMI takes care of the ethnic Germans under the 
direction of the Foreign Minister and my own direction.) 


(2) Reich Main Security Office (RSHA) 

The RSHA works on all the ethnic problems arising from the presence 
of foreign nationals in Germany and the territories under German 
supremacy. Under this heading fall mainly the questions of minorities of 
foreign nationals in Germany and of the allocation of foreign labor. The 
RSHA also carries out the separation of foreign nationals which is be- 
coming necessary. The RSHA has furthermore to conduct the whole 
intelligence work in all ethnic questions and has to provide evaluations 
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of political attitudes. The RSHA will have to participate in the evaluation 
of political attitudes of ethnic Germans as its opinion will be requested 
by VoMi. In case of differing judgments accordance has to be established 
between both these offices on the judgment to be pronounced. 

As a special task the RSHA has to carry out the registration of all the 
ethnic German resettlers by means of the Immigration Centers (EWZ). 


(3) Main Race and Settlement Office (RuSHA) 

RuSHA is an advisory and executive office for all questions of racial 
selection. It has to handle the examination of the ethnic Germans who 
are to be resettled in Germany as well as the examination of the settlers 
in the East coming from Germany. RuSHA also has to carry out the 
racial selection of the groups of foreign nationals with regard to the 
fitness for Germanization of single families and persons and the racial 
examination for marriages with foreign nationals. 


(4) Staff Main Office (Stabshauptamt) 

The task of the Staff Main Office comprises the whole planning of 
settlement and development in Germany and in the territories under 
German supremacy as well as the realization of that planning. It includes 
also the cultural and administrative planning and the propaganda for 
the idea of settlement. The Staff Main Office is thus in charge of all 
questions of allocation of German people for settlement in Germany and 
in territories under German supremacy including all questions of an 
administrative and economic character connected with settlement. 

As far as economic questions arise in connection with resettlement, the 


Staff Main Office deals with them. 


IV 


The Main Offices of the SS have to make use of the NSDAP and its 
branches as well as of the Ethnic Association (Volkstumsverband) for 
the execution of their tasks. 


[signed:] H. HIMMLER. 
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PARTIAL TRANSLATION NO 3568 
JANUARY 1944 


Region of Origin Total Settled Settled Notto Still to 
in the in Old be settled be settled 
East Reich 
Estonia, Latvia 76,867 $7,171 6,000 186 13,500 
Lithuania 51,049 29,202 9,400 SII 11,400 
Eastern Poland 136,463 109,336 19,000 6,954 1,060 
General Government 32,914 25,940 5,500 775 700 
Bessarabia 93,329 8,022! 2,100 964 1,300 
North Bukovina 46,641 23,880 10,400 6,400 2,559 
South Bukovina §2,129 40,164 6,750 796 4,100 
Dobruja 15,448 11,201 1,000 40 3,100 
Roumania proper 10,021 1,075 3,550 370 5,150 
Gottschee and 
Ljubljana 15,908 13,102 1,100 140 600 
Bulgaria 1,945 219 150 3 1,650 
Serbia (roughly) 2,900 350 1,000 83 1,650 
Russia (roughly) 220,000 785 4,750 338 214,000 
Greece (roughly) 350 — — II 250 
Bosnia 13,370 3,287 2,950 95 12,650 
Slovakia at _ = — 100 
Total? 779,585 403,733 73,750 18,032 278,800 


1 Error: 88,965 (?) 
2 “Totals are the same as in original document”; TWC, IV, 941. 
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Abortions: 182, 199, 202-203, 209, 
220-221 

Allocation: 72-73, 79-80, 96, 99, 
102-104, 106-108, 110, 112-115, 
137-138, 147-148, I1§1, 153-155, 
158, 166, 168-175, 182, 184-189, 
209-210, 249 

Alsace, Alsace-Lorraine (see also 
Lorraine): 6, 32, 127-128, 151, 
211, 226-227 

Altkampfer: 13, 17, 20, 22, 29 

American prisoners of wat: 177 

Anomie: 12, 16 

Auslands-Organisation (see 
Section) 

Austria, Austrian: 5-6, 14, 16, 35-36, 
39-490, 44, 55-56, 80, 103-104, 
129, 137, 174, 182, 189 


Foreign 


Bach-Zelewski, Erich von dem: 83, 
125, 146, 172, 242 

Backe, Wilhelm: 29, 112, 164, 242 

Balkans (see a/so Yugoslavia, etc.): 
36, 39, 100, 225 

Baltic States (see a/so Estonia, etc.): 
3, 5-6, 39, 47, 49, 81, 91-92, 95, 
98, 131, 138, 148-151, 187, 226- 
227 

““Barbarossa’’ : 82-83, 96 

Bartels, Fritz: 143, 200 

Berger, Gottlob: 111, 151 

Bessarabia: 47, 81, 91, 105 

Bialystok: 131, 171, 174, 178, 186, 
188, 194 

Blaskowitz, Johannes: 125 

Blomberg, Werner von: 21, 25-26 

Bohle, Ernst: 35-36, 39, 45 
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Bormann, Martin: 14, 20, 29, 144, 
229 

Bracht, Fritz: 140 

Brueckner, Heinz: 95, 170, 176, 
178-179, 205, 236, 242 

Buerckel, Josef: 167 

Bug river: 49, 111, 122, 131, 161, 251 

Bukovina (North and South): 81, 
137 

Bureau for Ethnic Questions: 84, 


143-144, 251-253 


Camps: for resettlers, 37, 66-69, 72, 
78-79, 88, 92, 97, IOI-104, 107— 
108, 114, 122, 129, 134, 149, 
154-157, 166-167, 171-176, 178, 
180-183, 188, 210-211, 223, 229; 
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